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PREFACE. 


SoME explanation, perhaps apology, is necessary for 
publishing a new Greek Syntax, when so many similar 
books by really great Greek scholars are in use. My 
object has been to write a Greek Syntax arranged on the 
analytical method, we. by sentences, simple and com- 
pound ; to attempt for Greek what Dr. Kenunedy’s in- 
valuable Grammars have done for Latin. Dr. Donaldson’s 
once well-known Greek Grammars are so arranged: they 
are the works of a very able man and a ripe scholar, but 
no one would now accept the local theory of the Cases, 
or the treatment of Conditionals as set forth in them. 

I may perhaps be allowed to explain how I came 
to write this Syntax, and the plan adopted in it, as the 
book, such as it is, is not a mere compilation from other 
Grammars. I have for many years been in the habit of 
jotting down marginal references to constructions. When 
three years ago it was suggested to me that I should 
draw up a Greek Syntax, I began by writing out these 
examples, under their different headings. I thus had an 
outline of rules with many hundred examples, an outline 
which has not been materially departed from. I then 
read or re-read several books bearing on the subject. I 
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need hardly say that my views had to be modified on 
several points of principle, and still more of detail. With 
regard to the examples I do not suppose that I have 
used or referred to one quarter of the original supply. 
For several of my own, again, I have substituted others, 
either because these latter were so familiar as to have 
acquired vested rights with teachers and learners or 
because they were handier. My original outline began 
with Homeric instances, but, as I proceeded, I cut these 
out, and confined myself solely to Attic, chiefly because 
it was represented to me that, when boys write Greek 
Prose or Iambics, they have such a fatal perversity for 
bringing in an Epic word or construction. I need hardly 
say that, when I read Mr. Monro’s masterly Homeric 
Grammar, I felt exceedingly glad that I had suppressed 
my own attempt to deal with so difficult a subject. A 
monumental Greek Grammar should of course begin with 
Homer, and end certainly not before the Hellenistic period, - 
proceeding with the grand march of the historic method.: 

In a book meant for boys or undergraduates the object 
would, I think, be most practically secured by adding 
appendices, Homeric, Hellenistic, and so forth. But this 
suggestion need not be discussed here. 

The analysis which I have followed is, with gome 
variations, the logical method made familiar by Dr. 
Kennedy’s Latin Grammars. For instance, I begin the 
Introduction with a piece of formal logic: the Proposi- 
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tion contains three parts, Subject, Copula, and Predicate. 
Had I introduced Homeric examples, I should have pro- 
bably commenced with the Verb (Zorn-o1, Si8w-o1, Predi- 
cate + Subject), connecting the thought with the form, 
and have attempted to trace thence the gradual growth 
and development of the Sentence. Indeed I might have 
begun earlier with the blunt, but perfectly intelligible 
expression of judgment: vymruos, fool (Predicate only). 
But though the historical method is unquestionably more 
scientific, yet I deliberately adopted the logical for 
several reasons, chiefly because teachers and boys are 
already familiar with it in learning Latin: a double 
advantage, for there is thus no new method to acquire, 
and Greek and Latin can be worked together. 

But, whichever method we pursue, it is equally unwise 
and impossible to be rigidly consistent. Take the Cases, 
for instance. The Nominative is used both as Subject 
and as Predicate. The Accusative and Dative qualify a 
Verb, and so may be regarded as supplementary Predi- 
cates. The Genitive qualifies a Substantive, and thus is 
Adjectival or Attributive : but it may also qualify a Verb, 
and so becomes a supplementary Predicate. It would 
however be absurd to split up the Cases, and range their 
uses under different Chapters. When we come to the 
Compound Sentence one of two courses is open: either 
(1) to treat all the usages of the Moods together, giving 
one chapter to the Indicative, another to the Optative 
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and so on; or (2) to take the different kinds of Subordin- 
ate Sentences, and show how they are expressed by the 
different Moods. Most Grammars adopt the former 
method, and there is much to be said for it, the same, it 
might appear, as for the Cases. This method brings to- 
gether the different usages which often vary so slightly, 
and shade off into one another ; it makes the learner see 
that there are not so many distinct Optatives, but one 
Optative. But experience convinces me that the method 
of sentences is incomparably the most practical and 
easily remembered, while in the hands of a careful teacher 
the unity of each Mood may constantly be pointed out. 
It is far easier for a boy to learn how to express the 
different kinds of Temporal Sentences by treating them 
all together than by dividing them among the Moods. 
All grammars do this for Conditional Sentences, and why 
not for other kinds of Subordinate Sentences which are 
almost equally difficult? However, in order to supple- 
ment the plan adopted in the text, I have in the Index 
given a full register of the uses of each Mood. I 
have to a considerable extent adopted Dr. Donaldson’s 
theory of Predicates with some change of nomenclature. 
His division into Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary 
suggests three progressive and co-ordinate stages, whereas 
a Secondary Predicate is simply an extension and part 
of the whole Predicate, and a Tertiary Predicate is no- 
thing but an ordinary Predicate (Adjective or Participle), 
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not in the Nominative Case. I prefer therefore the terms 
Supplementary, and Oblique (or Dependent), But what- 
ever names we use, I believe that there is nothing which 
gives the learner a greater grasp of a Greek passage 
than a thorough assimilation of this doctrine of Predica- 
tion. Take the Participle for instance, one of the com- 
monest forms of supplementary Predicates, in a Platonic 
paragraph, ¢.g., the Carpenter who is out of sorts and 
calls in the Doctor, or the Parable of the Captain and the 
mutinous Crew: a knowledge of the exact force of the 
Participle in qualifying the main Predication is essential 
towards picking our way through the paragraph, and | 
rendering the Greek into adequate English. 

To come to details. The treatment of the Cases 
must be unsatisfactory, in far abler hands than mine. 
The usages of the Accusative and Dative fall easily 
enough under fairly distinct heads. But the Genitive 
seems a wilderness of cross-divisions. I do not see 
how it is possible to assign its usages to the two distinct 
heads of Connexion (Genitive), and Separation (Ablative). 
To take only one case: who shall decide whether the 
Genitive of Value and Price is the true Genitive de- 
noting Connexion, or an Ablative denoting Exchange, 7, 
Separation? Comparative Syntax often is quite power- 
less to help us. Thus the Greek Genitive Absolute 

seems unquestionably to be, as Kriiger pointed out long 
| ago, a real Genitive denoting “the sphere within which,” 
b 
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and so the Class, (¢.g. Qeod didovros, within the sphere of 
divine providence); but in Sanskrit the Absolute Case is 
the Locative, in Latin it is Circumstantial, ze. Instru- 
mental, in Old English it was originally a Dative, and 
subsequently a Nominative, in German a Genitive. I 
have with misgivings retained the familiar but unsatisfac- 
tory ‘“ Accusative of Respect ;” it is anyhow as intelligible 
as Professor Goodwin's “ Accusative of Specification.” 
The Aorist requires more courageous treatment than it 
usually receives, if we are anxious to render Greek into 
correct and idiomatic English, and vice versa. The 
Aorist-Stem denotes an act single, complete, and swmmed 
up. In the Indicative this act belongs to the past, 
whether occurring a thousand years ago, or a moment 
ago. When the past is not recent, the Aorist is trans- 
lated by the English past tense, 7A@ov, I came. But, 
when the act is recent and bears on the present, the 
Greeks could use the Aorist where we use a Perfect, e.g. 
Od. v. 172, viv 8 evOdde xaBBare Saipov, but now a god 
hath cast me on this shore: Luke v. 26, efdapev wrapddota 
onpepov, we have seen strange things to-day. Again, where 
the act has occurred a moment ago, the Greeks often used 
the Aorist where we use a Present. Familiar instances 
occur in the Tragedians, emyveoa, I commend ; noOnv,* 
Iam pleased; ed3e€dunv,? I hail. Once more the gnomic 


1 Sor. Ai. 536. 2 Phil. 1314. 
3 Klektr. 668. Similarly dréxrvca, Guwta, Evvijxa, etc., etc. 
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or tterative Aorist is represented by the English Past, 
Perfect, or Present Tenses. And lastly in similes we must 
translate the Aorist by a Present, e.g. Il. v. 161, as Se 
A€wv Oopwv aden, as a lion springeth and breaketh. So far 
with regard to Principal Sentences. In Subordinate 
Sentences our rendering must be still more elastic, as we 
shall see if we have to turn into Greek the following : 
when I come, have (am) come, shall come, shall have come, 
everday Ow: if I had known, eb éyvov: when they had 
gone, ered) amnrOov: I do not believe what you have said, 
a& édeEas,-not necessarily @ elpnxas (in past Obliqua what 
he had said, the Pluperfect in English, but the Aorist still 
in Greek). 

Thus, startling as the statement seems, the Greek 
- Aorist is translateable into almost every English tense 
except the Imperfect.» Mr. M. Arnold’s dictum is as 
wise as it is witty: “the Aorist was made for man, and 


not man for the Aorist.” 


1 Our English narrative Past Tense is by no means parallel with 
the Greek Aorist. It often is the idiomatic and correct equivalent for 
a Greek (or Latin) Imperfect, i.e. it is descriptive as well as narrative. 
A few minutes’ attention to any ordinary conversation, or almost any 
page of a standard author, would prove this, e.g. MacauLay, History 
of England, vol, i. ch. 2. (fin.) :—‘‘ Still, however, the contest con- 
tinued. He [Charles] assured the Duke of York that Halifax should 
be dismissed from office, and Halifax that the Duke should be sent 
to Scotland. In public he affected implacable resentment against 
Monmouth, and in private conveyed to Monmouth assurances of un- 
alterable affection.” A boy set down to translate these tenses into 
Greek would probably use the Aorist, because he has been required 
to translate the Greek Imperfect by a clumsy, often unnecessary and 
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In dealing with the Moods I have probably (p. 133) 
expressed myself too unhesitatingly that the Optative 
cannot be a past form. Its Secondary endings, and the 
possible loss of the separable augment, make it at least 
conceivable that the Optative was originally past. If 
‘this were so, a past form would (as in Hebrew, I believe) 
be used to denote a wish. 

I could not treat the Prepositions briefly, and did not 
wish to do so. Nothing seems to me more conventional 
than to pick out two or three uses of apds for instance, 
and to make the learner believe that these are.the dom- 
inant and typical usages. Such a course seems to me a 
great snare. I do not believe that the use of the Preposi- 
tions can be taught in a few formal lessons, they must be 
gradually acquired, like those of the Particles, by con- 
stant observation. 

In the Oratio Obliqua I have introduced the two 
technical terms, Sub-direct and Sub-oblique. Personally, 
I prefer names to periphrases when dealing with facts of 
constant recurrence, and I do not find the pupil puzzled. 
But the teacher need not employ the terms if he objects 
to them: the treatment of the chapter does not depend 
on the terms. 

I had prepared a chapter on Particles, but have sup- 
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unidiomatic, periphrasis, ‘‘he was affecting,’’ ‘‘kept on conveying,” 
etc. Much more correctly T. K. Arnold of old taught us on p. 1 that 
‘the dog howled all night” required an Imperfect in Latin, 
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pressed it, as the book already has outrun its intended 
length. 

It only remains for me to acknowledge my special 
obligations, to authors and to friends. 

Of books, besides old guides such as Jelf and Donald- 
son, Liddell and Scott, I have found the following most 
useful :— 

(1) Kriiger’s Griechische Sprachlehre. This is, all 
round, the most useful Greek Grammar I know. It is 
a vast treasury of well-chosen instances covering the 
whole range of so-called classical Greek Literature. 
Even if you do not always agree with his arrangement 
or conclusions, Kriiger always furnishes ample materials 
for induction. In substituting a better example for the 
one which [ had originally noted, I have found Kriiger 
incomparable. 

(2) Madvig’s Syntax of the Greek Language, especially 
of the Attic dialect. It would be impertinent in me to 
praise this well-known work by the great scholar. There 
seems to be nothing at second-hand in it. 

(3) Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, and Greek Grammar. 
The first-named book by this accomplished scholar is of 
the greatest value. He has revolutionised the treatment 
of the Conditionals; his treatment of Final and semi- 
Final Sentences is hardly less striking. I have ventured 
to embody the substance of two of his papers in the 
Journal of Philology in a note on éap and ei. 
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(4) Curtius’s Student’s Greek Grammar, and Elucida- 
tions to the Greek Grammar. Both books are most 
instructive; the great philologer’s Syntax is singularly 
vigorous, fresh, and suggestive. 

(5) Notes on Constructions in Mr. A. Sidgwick’s In- 
troduction to Greek Prose Composition. Most practical and 
incisive. | 

(6) Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, in his edition 
of the Apology. I must record my great gratitude to 
this lamented author. No book that I know of bearing 
on Greek Syntax is so suggestive: no Greek scholar of 
our time seems to me to combine, in so marked a degree, 
fine taste, subtlety, and sound judgment. 

I wish also to express my gratitude for the help afforded 
in Professor Jebb’s editions of the plays of Sophocles 
and selections from the Attic Orators. 

I have sparingly alluded to books of reference, and 
then only to such as are easily procurable, such as 
Professor M. Miiller’s Essays. It would be useless to 
refer boys, or most undergraduates (I suppose), to Del- 
briick’s Syntaktische Forschungen for the comparative 
treatment of Greek Syntax, and the probable evolution 
of usages and constructions. But while the latter part 
of this Grammar was in the press, Mr. D. B. Monro pub- 
lished his long looked-for Homeric Grammar. It is a 
book with which every teacher of Greek should be 
thoroughly familiar, and to parts of which he may con- 
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veniently refer his pupils for the origin and explanation 
of Greek constructions. Mr. Monro has kindly per- 
mitted me, in my Index, to refer to certain paragraphs 
in his work. 

I have to thank several friends for much help. 
Mr. A. Sidgwick has been kind enough to go through 
the whole of the proofs. I am deeply sensible that in so 
doing he has most materially added to any value which 
this book may possess. I have also to thank two old 
friends for reading through some chapters with me, 
and giving me the advantage of their views,—Professor 
Butcher of Edinburgh, and Mr. F. Storr of Merchant 
Taylors. And, lastly, I am much indebted to several 
of my colleagues here for help and sympathy. 

Some little slips, such as wrong accents, have inevitably 
escaped several pairs of eyes. They, however, can be 
easily rectified, and will cause no serious harm. If any 
one who may use this book cares to point out more 
important errors, I shall be extremely grateful. 


F, E. THOMPSON. 


Corton Housr, MARLBOROUGH, 
August 1883. 


NOTE. 


The book is practically divided into— 


I. An Elementary Syntax. 
II, An Advanced Syntax. 


The following distinctions. have (with a few unimportant 
exceptions) been observed :— 


In I. lstly, The type is large. 
2ndly, The headings are in Italics. 


3rdly, The name of the author is given without reference to 
line or chapter, etc. 


II. lstly, The type is small. 
2Qndly, The headings are in thick black type. 


3rdly, Reference is given to the line or chapter, etc., of the 
author quoted. 


ERRATA. 


P. 12, § 16. ‘‘ Omission of Copula” should be in Italics. 
P. 79, § 92. ‘* Possessive Genitive ” should be in Italics. 
P, 80, § 93. ‘‘ Genitive of Material or Contents” should be in Italics. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCE, 
AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


§ 1. THE STATEMENT, QUESTION, AND 
PETITION. 


A SENTENCE assumes three forms—(1) the Statement 


(Enuntiatio) ; (2) the Question (Interrogatio); (3) the 


Petition, 7.¢. a command, request, prayer, or wish (Petitio). 

A sentence, logically considered, connects (positively or 
negatively) two distinct conceptions. Thus in the sentence, 
“The rose is sweet,” the conceptions of a certain flower 
and a certain quality are connected positively. -Two con- 
ceptions are connected negatively in the sentence, “The 
nightshade is not wholesome.” A sentence, logically and 
Sully expressed, may be represented by the formulas— 
A is B; A is not B. A sentence therefore necessarily 
consists of three parts, neither more nor less :— 

(1) The Subject, ze. that of which the statement is made ; 

(2) the Predicate, z.c. the statement made of the Subject ; 

(3) the Copula, i.e. the connecting or disconnecting 

link,—is (when the sentence is positive), is. 
not (when it is negative). 

These three parts are not always present in language. 
The finite verb contains in itself a complete sentence— 
otparny@, I am general. The Copula is frequéntly 
omitted, being contained in the verb, or understood— 
HépEns Bactnever, Xerxes is king; ayabos o avnp, The 
man is good. Logically expressed, these sentences would 
be—Hepns éors Bactievs, 6 avnp eat aryabos. 

A 


2 SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


The Statement, Question, and Petition differ from one 
another simply in the relation of the Predicate to the 
Subject. Thus we may say, “The door is shut” (State- 
ment); “Is the door shut?” (Question) ; “Shut the door” 
(Petition). In the Statement we say that the Predicate 
is applicable to the Subject; in the Question we ask if 
the Predicate is applicable to the Subject ; in the Petition 
we request or command that the Predicate may be appli- 
cable to the Subject. Whatever remarks are here made 
with regard to a sentence apply equally to each of its 
three forms, the Statement, the Question, and the Petition. 


§ 2. THE PREDICATE AND ITS SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ADJUNCTS. 


The Predicate is the whole statement made of the 
Subject, whether that statement is short and simple, or 
long and composite. It may be short and simple, con- 
sisting of one word, as in the examples given above— 


SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 

HlepEns Bacinevet, 

Oavp (sc. éeorw)  ayabas, 
or it may be a composite expression made up of many 
words— 


SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 
Oo Tais Naiper | Ureppuas. 
The boy rejowes | exceedingly. 
ot ’A@nvaiot amnrOov | rpitatos. 


The Athenians departed | on the third day. 


THE PREDICATE AND ITS ADFUNTCTS. 3 


SUBJECT. 


(You.) 


(Thou.) 
He 


avn  oTpatia 
This army 


Thou 


I 


xpvoradnos 
Ice 


7 Svapopes 


PREDICATE. 


rivos Si8acxados | Here ; 
To be whose; belichers | are you 
come ? 


3 a“ 
iAEWS | QUT@V KAUE. 


Do thou hear them mercifully. 

éuot muxpos | réOvnxev. 

1s dead, a source of grief to me 
(i.e. his death 18 grievous to me). 

Fert | dvedos TH mode. 

will march out (so as to be, or, 
and will be), a sissies to the 
state. 

breképyes | parts. 

advancest in boldness. 

ayavaxta | avapyvnabeis epav- 
Tov. 

am vexed when I recollect my own 
conduct. 

ememrnyet | ov BéBatos. 

had frozen not so as to be solid. 

eis Pavovrev Epxopat KaTa- 
axapas | Epnuos apos pidwr, 
| laca. 


I, most unhappy maid, am descending to the cavernous 


chambers of the dead, | forlorn 
of friends, | while living still. 


Compare two Latin instances— 


Corpora 
Atoms 


infinita | iactantur. 
are tossed about | in unlimited 
quantity. 
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SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 
Saxa paullatim | anima mollia j calu- 
erunt. 
Stones gradually waxed warm with the 


softness of life (ita ut mollia 
fierent, so as to become soft). 


Instances may be found on any page of a book in any 
language. The first point to notice is that the whole 
expression constitutes the Predicate. The second point 
to notice is that, on analysing such compound Predicates 
as the above, there is a word (generally a verb, but it may 
be a noun or participle), which by itself; if all the rest 
were away, might stand as a simple Predicate, and that 
this simple Predicate is further extended or qualified by 
an adjunct or adjuncts. Thus in the sentence, ot ’A@nvator 
amnrOov tpitaio, amndOov tpuraios is the Predicate: 
amndOov alone as a Predicate would, with its Subject, 
have made a complete sentence ; but aw7\Oov is extended 
by stating the time of departure. There may be many 
supplementary adjuncts which swell out the Predicate. 
‘It is most important in Greek to notice them, and 
discover their special force, for they often convey the real 
pith and gist of the predication, denoting manner, degree, 
cause, time, condition, purpose, the anticipated result, etc. 
etc. 

In Greek, adverbs, adjectives, and participles (some- 
times substantives) constantly occur as supplementary 
adjuncts,’ or, as they will be called throughout this book, 
Supplementary Predicates, 


1 Dr. Donaldson called these supplementary adjuncts secondary 
Predicates. Thus he would have said that dw7\@ov was the primary 
Predicate, and rp:ratoc the secondary. 
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§3. THE OBJECT, DIRECT AND REMOTE. 


The direct Object is that which is immediately acted on 
by a transitive verb. The remote or remoter Object is that 
_ to which the direct object is transferred, or that which is 
interested and concerned in the verbal action. docw 
Séxa pvas, I will give ten minae. Here pvas is the direct 
object. Awow Séxa pas t@ Sidackar, I will give ten 
minae to the teacher, Here ro Sidacxary is the remoter 
object. 


§ 4. PREDICATE, ATTRIBUTIVE OR EPITHET, 
AND APPOSITION. 


The following instances will show the difference be- 
tween a Predicate and an Attributive :—o avnp (éo7w) 
ayalos, the man is good—ayalos, good, is a Predicate: 
6 ayabos avnp, the good man—ayabos, good, is an Attri- 
buiive. The Predicate gives new information of the 
Subject, the Attributive uses information assumed to be 
known already, and thus forms one notion with a Sub- 
stantive. Aypposition does not form one notion with a 
Substantive, but is a further description appended to a 
Substantive, ¢g. ypovos, 6 Kowos tatpos, ce Oeparrevoet, 
Time, the common physician, will heal thee. 


§ 5. SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


Autos otparnya, I myself am general, is a Simple 
Sentence. Nixias épn, Nikias made a statement, again, is a 
Simple Sentence. But if we join the two together, thus— 
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Nixias dn avtos otpatnyelv, Nikias stated that he himself 
. was general, we have a Compound Sentence. A Compound 
Sentence is thus a sentence consisting of two (or more) 
sentences compounded into one. Logically, 2. so far as 
thought goes, there is no difference between a Simple and 
a Compound Sentence. Each is an expression containing 
the three necessary elements of a sentence, z.¢. Subject, 
Copula, and Predicate ; e.g.— 


Nixias (Subject) én (Copula and Predicate). 
autos (Subject) §  stpatyo (Copula and Predicate). 


Nixias (Subject) é€gn autos otparnyeiy (Copula 
and Predicate). 


For the last sentence, so far as thought goes, simply 
amounts to this: Nikias | stated something. 


Xaipedar, eis Aerpous eNOwv, Hpeto eb tis ein epov 
copwrepos. 

Chaerephon, going to Delphi, asked of any one were wiser 
than I. 


Here we have three sentences compounded into one, of 
which Xavpepov is the Subject, and the rest is the Predi- 
cate, with the Copula contained in jpero. So far as 
thought goes, it amounts to saying, Chaerephon | asked a 
question on a certain occasion. 


§ 6. PRINCIPAL AND SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 
In every Compound Sentence there must be one on 


which the rest depend in construction. Such a sentence 
is called the Principal Sentence. Those which depend 





CO-ORDINATE SENTENCES. 7 


in construction on it are called Subordinate Sentences. 
Thus, in the first example above, Nixias én is the 
Principal Sentence, avros otparnyeiv is the Subordinate 
Sentence. The dependence of the latter on the former is 
easily shown ; if we remove Nixcas én, then avros otpar- 
ayety cannot stand alone as a sentence. In the second 
sentence, Xa:pepav jpero is the Principal Sentence; the 
dependent question, ef tis ein €“4od copwrepos, and the 
temporal participial sentence, eis Aeddous éNOwv, are the 
Subordinate Sentences. 


§ 7. CO-ORDINATE SENTENCES. 


Co-ordinate Sentences are of the same rank, 7¢. con- 
struction, as those to which they are joined. Thus, if a 
sentence is co-ordinate with a Principal Sentence, it is a 
second Principal Sentence: if with a Subordinate Sen- 
tence, it is Subordinate, and of the same nature (whether 
an Indirect Statement, Question, Petition, Adverbial or 
Relative Sentence). (See below.) 

Sdopat Kai Tapiepat Yuaov unre Oavpatew pyre GopuBeiv. 

I beg, and entreat you, neither to wonder, nor to interrupt. 
Here xai vrapiewat is co-ordinate with the Principal 
Sentence Séoua:, and therefore is a second Principal 
Sentence: while unre OopvBety is co-ordinate with the 
Subordinate Sentence @avuatew (an Indirect Petition), 
and therefore is Subordinate, and an Indirect Petition. 


§ 8. CLASSIFICATION OF SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 


Subordinate Sentences are classified according to the 
relation in which they stand to the Principal Sentence. 
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Let the three following groups be taken. 


A. PRINCIPAL. 
(a) 1. ov pgdiov éore 
It 13 not easy 
Nixias égn 
Nikias said 
(B) 1. ddnrov éeorwy 


It 1s uncertain 


to 


2. ove olda 


I do not know 


(y) 1. repimyryedXero 


Orders were being sent round 


4 / 
2. Séopat cov 


I beg you 


( , 
B. xaréyvwxas pov 


You have condemned nvre 


4 , 
KATEYVMKAS [LOU 


You have condemned me 


9 4 
EUTUYNCELS 


You will be fortunate 


C. avédaBov ra Troupara 


I took up the poems 


SUBORDINATE. 
TavTa paveip. 
to learn this. 
oTpaTnyesy. 
that he was general. 
et ravra fuvins. 
whether you understand 
this. 
rd 9 s 
OOTES EOTL. 


who he 1s, 


mavotparia Bonbetv. 
to march in full force. 
ravra pale. 

to learn this. 


adixas. 

unjustly. 

Siors ypucov édafes. 
because you took a brobe. 
Mm TadTa Tomons. 

of you do this. 

a& érroinae SopowAys. 
which Sophocles composed. 


In group A it wiJl be seen that the Subordinate Sentence 
supplies (1.) the Subject, (2.) the Object of the Compound 
Sentence. Now the chief function of a Substantive is to 
express the Subject or the Object. Such Subordinate 
Sentences as those in group A are therefore called Sub- 


stantival Sentences. 
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In group B the Subordinate Sentence is a supple- 
mentary Predicate to the Principal Sentence (see above, 
§ 2). Now an Adverb is the type of a Supplementary 
Predicate. Subordinate Sentences of this group are 
therefore called Adverbial. They are Conditional (the 
Protasis or Condition), Concessive, Final, Modal, Con- 
secutive, Limitative, Temporal, Comparative. 

In group © the Subordinate Sentence stands like an 
Attributive or Epithet to the noun (roujpara) in the 
Principal Sentence. That noun is the antecedent to the 
relative, and the relative sentence is used like an adjective 
used attributively. Subordinate Sentences of this group 
therefore are generally called Adjectival Sentences. 
This, however, as we shall soon see, is too narrow a use 
of the term, and too inadequate a name for Relative Sen- 
tences. It would be better simply to call them Relative 
Sentences. 

For with regard to Relative Sentences a fundamental 
distinction must be noticed. Some are (1) Attributive, 
others again are (2) virtually Adverbial. 


(1) Attributive (or really Adjectival) :-— 
avéhaBov Ta Tomnpata & emoince SopoxdArs. 
I took up the poems which Sophocles wrote (or the 
-‘Sophoclean poems). 
(2) Virtually Adverbial : — 
Tis OUTS eUNOns Satis ayvoet ; 
Who 1s so simple that he does not know ? 


Here the Relative Sentence doris ayvoet= Wate ayvoeip ;x 
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§ 9. We thus arrive at the following Classification 
and Table of Subordinate Sentences :— 


A. SUBSTANTIVAL. 
The Subordinate 
Sentence is the Sub- ] a. Indirect Statement. 
ject or Object of the 8. Indirect Question. 
Principal Sentence, | vy. Indirect Petition. 
whether 


B. ADVERBIAL. 
The Subordinate (1. Introduced by a Subordinate 


Sentence like an Ad- Conjunction (such as ei, évretdn, 
verb is an adjunct aoe, etc. etc.). 
of the Predicate. 2. Introduced by a Relative. 


C. RELATIVE. 


The Subordinate Sentence is either an Attributive, or is 
equivalent to an Adverbial Sentence (see B Adverbial, 2). 


§ 10. ORATIO RECTA. 


By Oratio Recta is meant the words of a person given 
at first-hand, as from his own lips. 
Socw & éyw. I will give what I have. 
Tt Nevers ; What do you mean? 
xomte THv Oupav. Knock at the door. 


§ 1 I. ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


By Oratio Obliqua is meant the words or thoughts of a 
person given at second-hand, by some one else. 
ébn Swoew a éyor. 


He said he would give what he had. 
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HpouNv auTov Ti Aeyor. 
I asked him what he meant. 
elire T@ Tracdt KoTTEW THY Ovpar. 


He told the boy to knock at the door. 


§ 12. SUBDIRECT AND SUBOBLIQUE. 


A Subordinate Sentence is Subdirect when it depends 
on a Principal Sentence in the Recta. 


PRINCIPAL. — SUBDIRECT. 
Sacw a eyo. 
It is Suboblique when it depends on a Principal Sentence 
which itself is Subordinate. 


PRINCIPAL. SUBDIRECT. SUBOBLIQUE. 
¥ /, f ¥ 
epn Sace & exol. 
In this last example Sacewv is subordinate to its Principal 
Sentence éfy, but it is the Principal Sentence to d@ éyou. 
See further under Oratio Obliqua. 


§ 13. - WIRTUALLY OBLIQUE. 


A Subordinate Sentence is said to be virtually Oblique 
when it alludes to the words or thoughts of another, the 
actual verb of saying or thinking on which it depends 
having to be mentally supplied from the context. 

éexaxiloy Tov Ilepixdéa Stu ove eretuyor. 

They were abusing Pericles because (so they sard) he did 

not lead them out. 
A verb like éXeyov is contained in exaxifor. 


CHAPTER I. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 
ATTRIBUTIVE AND APPOSITION. 


§ 14. The Subject is (a) a noun, or pronoun, or (8) the 
equivalent of a noun: 

(8) ot aya0ol, the good; ta Sixatoy, justice; to 
dedcevar, fear; o pevyar, the defendant ; to Sedies, fear ; 
ot vuv, the present generation. 


§ 15. The Copula is a verb which merely serves as a 
link to join the Subject and Predicate, without containing 
in itself the predication. 

The commonest Copulas are eiué and yiyvouat. Many 
others, however, serve as Copulas, imdpyw, wepuxa, 
Kabiotapat. a 

Note. Other Copulas are sovopd{opar, karovpar, daivopar, 
Tvyxave, and xvpo (even without a participle), xAvw and 
dxovw (I am called, or, spoken of), réAw in poetry. 

eiui, expressing existence, may be more than a copula, it 
may be a predicative verb, ¢.g. €ore Oeds, there ts a God. 


§ 16. Omission of the Copula. 

The Copula is often omitted in Greek, in fact, where- 
ever the distinction between Subject and Predicate is 
clearly marked without it: 

TO pavTiKov yevos pirdpyupov. SOPH. Antig. 
The tribe of seers 2s covetous. 
éyOpav ddwpa Sapa Koux ovncysa. Sop. Antig. 
Giftless the gifts of foes, and profitless. 

12 
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And sometimes the Copula, in a freer way, is omitfed in 
dependent clauses where we might have expected it to be 
expressed : 


éws ér’ ev dodarci, puvAd~acGe. DEM. 19. 26. 
While you are still m safety, be on your guard. 
ews sub. eore. 


Cf. Eur. Hipp. 659. Tuuc. 1. 91. 1. 


§ 17. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE OF 
AN INFINITIVE. 


The Subject and the Predicate of an Infinitive are in 
the Accusative. ) 

But the Subject and Predicate of an Infinitive are in 
the Nominative when they refer to the Subject of the 
Principal Verb. 

The same two rules apply to the Subject and Predicate 
of a Participle. 

For further rules, and for examples, see Compound 
Sentence, Indirect Statement. 


§ 18. The Subject and Predicate of the Infinitive (or 
Participle) may be in the Genitive or Dative, if the principal 
verb governs either of those cases. 

jo O6pnv avrov oiopévwv codurarwv efvat. PLAT. Ap. vi. 
I noticed that they fancied they were the wisest of mankind. 
The subject to efva: is omitted, copwrdrwy is the Predicate. 
ravrt mpoonKes dpxovrTe ppovipy etvar, XEN. Hip. 7. 1. 
It behoves every ruler to be prudent. 

The Subject and Predicate, however, in such a construction 
may stand in the Accusative. 

Evppéeper avrois pidovs elvar, XEN. Oik. i. 23. 
It ts expedient for them to be friendly. 
Cf. XEN. Hell, iv. 8. 4. 
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§ 19. Omission of the Subject. 


The Subject is omitted in the third person in a great 
number of indefinite phrases and impersonal verbs. 

(a) In terms of the weather, or natural phenomena. The 
Subject is a vague indefinite agent (e.g. Zevs, 6 Beds). vee, it 
rains; vide, it snows; PBpovrg, tt thunders; dortpamre, it 
lightens ; yexpate, it is stormy; ovoKord{e, if grows dark ; 
érewre, there was an earthquake. 

Sometimes the agent is expressed—ver pev 6 Zevs. ALCAEUS, 
Fragm. 

(b) The Subject is not expressed when the action alone is 
worth noticing, and the Subject is well known. caAzife, the 
trumpet sounds (i.e. 6 cadmeyxris caXdmife, the trumpeter sounds 
the trumpet); onpaive (sc. 0 xnpu§€, or 6 cadmyKrys), the signal 
is given; knpiooes (6 Knpuf), proclamation is made; dvayvicerat 
(6 ypappareds), the reading wil follow. 

(c) Passive Verbs—Aéyerau, té is said ; eipyrat, do, ; raperkev- 
agrat, preparation has been made. Cf. Latin, itur, ventum est. 

Active Verbs—ws A€éyourrv, as men say, as they say; gacl, 
it is said ; otovras, people think. Cf. Latin, ferunt, tradunt. 

tis, tives, GvOpwrot, in phrases like the last, may be 
expressed (like the French on)—e.g. qv tis aducy, if one commits 
enjustice. 

(2) Ordinary impersonal verbs and expressions—ed éyet, 
pede, ete. 

Note. The Latin rule that only transitive verbs which are 
followed by an accusative in the active can be personal in the 
passive does not hold in Greek. Thus we may say— 

Katnyopo Zwxpdrous, J accuse Socrates ; and. 

Vwxpadrns Kkarnyopeiras, Socrates is accused. 

miorevopev Lwxpdrer, we believe Socrates (Socrati credi- 
mus); and . 

Lwxparns murrevetat, Socrates is believed (Socrati creditur). 


§ 20. THE PREDICATE. 


The Predicate is usually contained either (1) in a Verb, 
or (2) an Adjective or Partuiple. In the former case the 
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Predicate agrees with the Subject in number and person ; 
in the latter case in number, gender, and case. 
(1) évuenOnoar ot ’ AOnvaior. 
The Athenians were defeated. 
(2) 9 adnOea éotiv 0967}. 
Truth is straightforward. 
In the former case the Copula is contained in the in- 
flection of the verb. In the latter the Copula is expressed 
or understood. 


§ 21. Peculiarities in the Agreement of Subject 
and Predicate. 


A neuter plural Subject takes a verb singular. 
Ta avdparoda amépuye, the slaves escaped. 
Ta KANA THY WuxnV evdpaiver, good deeds gladden the soul. 


§ 22. A plural verb with neuter plural Subject occurs 
rarely (chiefly in Thucydides, Xenophon, and Plato). In such 
cases (often when persons are implied) the distributive character 
of the noun is brought out. Thus in Thue. i. 58, there are 
two readings,—7a rédy vréoxero and trécxovro. If iréc ero, 
Thucydides is following ordinary usage: if trérxovro, he is 
thinking of the persons (the magistrates promised). 

évrav0a Roav Ta Zvevvervos Bacire. XEN. An. i. 2. 23. 
There were the (several) palaces of Syennesis. 

Obs. The phrase dé£av ravta, When it had been thus resolved, 
which occurs as well as ddfavra ratra, follows in the participle 
the construction of Soxe? tava. 


§ 23. An Adjective-Predicate in the neuter singular 
may be used with a plural Subject. The Predicate sums 
up collectively the character of the Subject. 

Kadov 7 adnOea Kat povisov. PLAT. 
Truth is noble and abiding. 

€pwres Kaxov peya. EURIP. 

Loves are a great curse. 
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Note. Ci. Eur. El, 1035; Ar. Ecc, 236; Puat. Phaed. 242 
(pavrexdy te» Yvx7). The stock quotation is from Hom. JI. 
il, 204, ovx dyaGov roAvKotpavin, efs Kolpavos érrw, No good 
thing the rule of the many, one ruler be there. 

Compare with this the use of the phrases, rdvra efvat, to be 
all in all (1.e. of prime importance) ; 7a mpara elvat, to be the 
head and front of ; wav’ hy "AXré~avépos, Alexander was every- 
thing, all in all. Drm. 23. 120. 


§ 24. In the poets, and in Plato, a singular verb is 
occasionally found with a plural Subject. From the occur- 
rence of this construction in Pindar it is called the Schema 
Pindaricum. 

éore yap euorye Bwpot. PuLatT. Euthyd. 302. 
I have altars. 
The verb generally comes first in this construction. 


Cf. Pinp. Frag. 344; Pyro. x. 7; Eurip. Jon, 1146; 
Helen. 1358; Axscu. Pers. 49. Compare in French, “il est 
cent usages ;” and Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Ul. i. 7, 
“a portion of the time wherein there hath been the greatest 
varieties.’ Shakspere, Macbeth, v. iii. “Serv. There is ten 
thousand — Mac. Geese, villain? Serv. Soldiers, sir.” In 
some cases, however, the apparent singular in English is a 
real dialectic plural. 


§ 25. Agreement of the Predicate when there are 
several Subjects. 
The Dual Subject is considered separately. 


(1) the first case is where the Subjects are persons. Here 
(a) with regard to number, the Predicate may be either correctly 
plural, or singular in agreement with one prominent subject ; 
iY with regard to gender, the masculine is preferred to the 
eminine ; (c) with regard to person, the first 1s preferred to the 
second, the second to the third. 

Kal» yuri Kal 6 avijp aya8oi ciow. Puat. Men. 73. 

Both the wife and the husband are good. 

icws avaBynoerat Pidwrmos kal ’Avreyéevys cal 6 dvrvypagevs. 
: DEM. 22. 38. 

Perhaps there will appear Philip, and Antigenes, and the 
controller. 
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elSov véous Kal véas GutAouvtas dAARAOs. PLAT. Leg. 835. 
I saw young men and women associating together. 
éyw xat of dAAot wpécBets mepinAPopev. DEM. 129. 72. 
I and other envoys went round. 
ov re"EXAnv ef xai ypeis, XEN. Anad. ii. 1. 16. 
You and we are Greeks. 
You are Greek, and (so are) we. 

Observe the emphatic position of the verb when it is in the 
singular. 

(2) The second case is where the several Subjects are 
things. Here (a) with regard to number, we frequently find the 
Predicate in the singuwar, in agreement with one prominent 
Subject ; frequently also in the plural ; (b) with regard to gender, 
the Predicate, when plural, is generally neuter, when singular 
it agrees with the prominent Subject. 

TOV KaKOV 7) OTaoLs Kat 6 TéAEpOS aittédés €or. DEM. 
Sedition and war are the cause of our troubles. 
AjnOn wat Svoxoria Kai pavia worAdxis eis rHv Stdvotay ép- 


ainrrove tv. XEN. Ap. iii. 12. 6. 
Forgetfulness, and discontent, and madness often attack the 
mind. 


7d bytaivery Kal 76 voreiy ayada dy ein. 
| XEN. Ap. iv. 2. 36. 
Health and sickness might be blessings. 


The singular Predicate is not unknown in English : 


Destruction and unhappiness is in their ways. Ps. xiv. 7. 
So great an affinity hath fiction and belief. Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, 1. 4. 8. 


(3) The third case is where, in the Subjects, there is a com- 
bination of persons and things. Here the person will generall 
in gender over-ride the thing; in number, as before, bot 
singular and plural are used. 

érbdero tov ZrpopPBrxidyy Kai ras vats aweAnAvOora. 
THUC. viii. 63. 1. 
He heard that Strombichides and his fleet had sailed away. 
4 Ton Kat Direrros foav rov épywv Kipror. 
AESCHIN. 12. 181. 
Fortune and Philip were masters of circumstances. 
B 
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Great variety is allowable where there is a plurality of 
Subjects. The leading principles only have been indicated in 
the above rules. 

With disjunctives, 7—%, ovre—otre, the Predicate generally 
agrees with the nearest Subject. 


§ 26. The demonstrative pronouns d8€, ofros, éxeivos, 
when used as Subjects to a Predicate, or as Predicates to a 
Subject, either (1) are assimilated to the gender and number 
of their subject or predicate, or (2) are in the neuter singular 
or plural. 


(1) éxetvds ori EXeyyos péywrros. Lys. 16. 6. 
This is the strongest proof. 
olpa: éunv ravrny warpioa elva. XEN. Anad. iv. 8. 4. 
I think that this 1s my country. 
Cf. VeRG. Aen. vi. 129, hoc opus, hic labor est. 


(2) rotr’ eiotv of Adyou. DEM. 8. 7. 
The statements are these (come to this). 


od Adywv Képros rd5e. THUC. ii. 41. 1. 
This is no boastful talk. 


Cf. the use of rade, ovx “Iwves rade eiowv, THUC. vi. 77. 1. 
These are not Ionians, we have no LIonians here. Cf. Eur. 
Androm. 168. 

Also ef. ri, ér, (interrogative) :—Snpoxpariav ofc Oa. ri éorrey ; 
Do you know what democracy 18? Sovrcvopev Beots 6 tt ror’ 
cioiv of Geot. Eur. Or, 418, we are slaves to gods, whate’er these 
gods may be. 

So the phrase tovro dAnOh A€yes, what you say is true. 


§ 27. Peculiarities of Number—Singular, Dual, 
and Plural. 
a) The singuar ts used for the plural (a) with collective nouns, 

(@ with nouns of material, (c) with nouns denoting nationality, 
(d) in several military expressions, etc. 

(a) 6 éxOpés, the enemy ; 6 wédas, one’s neighbour. 

(b) xépapos, tiles ; wAivOos, bricks ; dpmedos, vines ; eo Ors, 

clothes. 
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(c) 6 "IAAvpios, the Illyrians, 6 XaXxedevs, the Chalcidians 
(cf. the Latin Poenus, Romanus). But sometimes, as 
in Latin, of the general, king, or prince. 

(d) 6 imzos, the cavalry ; doris (=6rXirar), hoplites, heavy- 
armed infantry. 


(B) A collective noun singular (rARO0s, yévos, otpdrevpa, etc.) 
may agree with a plural predicate. Often there is a mixture of 
singular and plural. 


pépos Te avOpwrwv ovk Hyovvrat Deovs. PLAT. Ley. 948. 
A portion of mankind do not believe in gods. 
7d oTparevpa eropifero atrov, kémrovtes TOUS Bovs Kai dvovs. 
XEN. Anab. ii. 1. 6. 
The army provided itself with food by cutting up the oxen 
and asses. 


§ 28. The Dual Number. 


1. The Dual is a kind of plural, an unnecessary kind. It 
is not used in Aeolic, and it has disappeared in Modern Greek. 
The agreement between a dual subject and its verb or 
adjective is irregular. We may say that the strict dual agree- 
ment is adhered to only where the idea of duality (of there 
being a pair of things) is prominent. 

The first person dual does not exist in the active voice. It 
is very doubtful whether it occurs in the middle. JI. xxiii. 
485, Sopu. Phil. 1079, Sop. El. 950, seem to be about the 
only three places, and in all of them the plural may be the 
correct reading. 


v® OeaodperOa, AR. Av. 664. 
Let us two see. 


(2.) Dual of the Article and of Pronouns.—The feminine dual 
is defective, especially im the nominative and accusative 
forms, (See Kriiger, p. 235.) 


7 is the regular prose form for all genders, rd is rare in 
poetry, roty is much commoner than raiv. 

rdde is used, not tdde, but raivde is used. 

rotrw not tatra. Both rovrow and ravracy for the feminine. 

avrw and avrd are both used for the feminine, also avrotv 
and avraity. 
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GAAnAw and aGAAnAa, GAARA and dAAyAa are found 


equally with feminine nouns. 
Similarly é40, pdvw, paraiw, d€iw occur with feminine nouns. 


(3) The strict dual agreement is shown in the following 
examples : 

Tw deAPH avTw dep Eyever Onv Guy Grade ereXcurncdryy. 

ISAEUS, 6. 6. 

The two brothers themselves who were born both died childless. 


Similarly when there are two Subjects :— 


ydov7 Kal Avan év Ty wéAe BaciAcboeTov. PLAT. Rep. 607. 
Pleasure and pain shall reign in the State. 


A good instance occurs in SopH. El. 977-985, where the 
effect is heightened by the dual form. 


dvo €& évds dywvos yeyevnoOov. ANTIPH. HEROD. 85. 
Two trials have been made out of one. 


(4) The following miscellaneous instances show the irregu- 
larity of agreement both in gender, and in number -— 


dudw TovTw Tw nuépa, XEN. Cyr. i. 2. 11. 

Both these days. 

Karnyopnoev audoty roty rodéov. IS, xii. 9. 7. 

He accused both the states. 

TW xEtpe ds 6 Oeds Eroinoev, XEN. Ap, ii. 3. 18. 

The hands which God made. 

tev avrav Séovrat Kai 4 yuv7} Kat 6 dvyp. PLAT. Men. 73. 
The wife and the husband need the same things. 

N.B.—8évo agrees with a dual or plural noun, or verb— 
dudw and dydoty, generally with the dual; ayddrepos, more 
commonly with plural than dual. 

éBovActo of To Twaide dudorépw mapeivar, XEN. An.i. 1. 1. 
He wished both his sons to be present. 


aréOavov ot orparnyot auporepo. THUC. v. 74. 2. 
Both the generals were slain. 


(5) A dual verb is found joined to a plural subject, or 
several subjects, when the subjects are arranged or contrasted 
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singly or in pairs. This construction occurs several times in 
Homer. (See Jelf, § 388. 1.) 
Suvdpers appdrepal exrov ddfa Kai erry. 
PL. Rep. 478, B. 
Both are faculties, opinion and certain knowledge. 


So AESCH. Hum. 256, Aevooerov, of the chorus divided into 
psx opea. 


§ 29. The Plural for the Singular is used— 


(1) With proper names—oi ‘HpaxAées te xai Onoées, PLAT. 
Theaet. 169, B. Cf. Latin, Scipiones et Laelu.; English, Our 
Burkes and Chathams. Cf. Arscu. Ag. 1439; XEN. An. iii. 2. 31. 


(2) Very freely with abstract nouns, i.e. names of qualities, 
denoting (as in Latin) instances or kinds of the quality—e.g. 
pavias, fits of madness ; edvorat, instances of benevolence ; ordoets, 
anstances of revolution ; av8piar, deeds of valour. 

Some words are repeatedly used in this way—ior, Odvaror, 
modes or forms of life, death ; axpat, prime of life (flos aetatis) ; 
vrrvot, sleep, etc. 

Trois pétptors (HAOl Te Kat POdvor ovK éyyiyvovras 
PuaT. Leg. 679. 

Self-controlled persons are not subject to riwalry and envy (or 
jis of rwalry, etc.). 


(3) Terms of weather and time—OdAry, Oeppyornres, heat ; 
potas, cold; xdrAafat, hail; spBpor, rain; avxpot, drought ; 
waxvat, frost; épvoiBat, mildew ; péoat vixres, midnight, vixtes, 
hours or watches of the night. 


(4) Material Nouns—rvpoi xai xpiOai, wheat and barley. 

But here a distinction is commonly made between singular 
and plural, ¢.9. xpéas, a piece of meat, xpéa, meat ; £dXov, a piece 
of wood, stick, cudgel, Evra, timber ; Aros, the sun, yAvoe, rays of 
the sun; Xs, sali, addres, sali-works; Aoywpds, a reckoning, 
Aoyurpoi (also Aoyurpds), arithmetic. 


(5) The plural is often used for the singular in poetry to 
heighten the effect by the vagueness of the expression—aipara, 
dédvot, blood or bloodshed ; zAovrot, riches ; Opdvor, royalty, royal 
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commands ; Swpara, a house ; mbAat, a gate ; avrAai, a dwelling ; 
yAwooat, the tongue. 

6) The neuter plural of verbals in -reos, értxecpytea, 
advvara, and wérepa, and many adjectives. “See Verbal Adjec- 
tives. 


§ 30. The First Person Plural is used of a 
Singular Subject 


when (a) the author of a book refers to himself ; (b) especially 
in the poets, often when a person speaks of himself as acting 
with or for others. 


(a) rovro repacdpeba Sinyjoarbas XEN, Cyr. viii. 1. 48. 
This we will endeavour to describe. 


(b) ovK dv yuvarkov yoooves kadoipe?’ av. SOPH. Ant. 680. 
We should not be called inferior to women. 


In PLAT. Sympos. 186, B, one physician speaks in the plural 
as representing the profession. 

In tragedy 8 woman may speak of herself in the plural 
masculine, sometimes in the singular masculine. 


mecoupe?, ci xpy, Tatpi TYyswpovpevor, Sopu. El. 399. 
We will fall, if fall we must, avenging a father. 
(Elektra is speaking). 
In Eur. Hippol. 1103, the female Coryphaeus speaks of her- 
self in masculine singular. 


§ 3I. Peculiarities of Person. 


The second person singular is used, as in Latin, in an inde- 
finite way like an impersonal expression. 

eldes av, you might have seen ; nyjow dv, you would (or might) 
have thought ; yyyjorato av, you would think (credideris). 

For peculiarities of the third person, see Omission of the 
Subject. 


§ 32. Supplementary Predicates (See Introduction). 


Certain adjectives are constantly so used. Such are (a) 
wos, dopevos, Exdy, Exovotos, dxwy (invitus) ; (b) adjectives of 
number, zpdrepos, tpwros, Sevrepos, vorrepos, toraros, Sevrepaios 
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(on the second day), rpratos (on the third day) > (c) words refer- 
ing to time or place, dpOpios, in the morning ; xpdovos, late ; 

aipvidios, suddenly ; oxoraios, cxortaios, in the dark ; wocraios, 
in how many days ? 

6 ’Aowrds rorapos éppin péyas. THUC. ii. 5. 2. 

The rwer Asopus flowed with a strong stream. 

adixvovvrat aipvidios, THUC. viii. 14. 1. 

They arrive suddenly. 

Kaxos é€xwv ovdeis. PLAT. Tim. 86. 

No one is deliberately wicked. 


omrovddas Avovory of rpdrepor émidvres. THUC. i. 123. 3. 


The breakers of treaties are the first aggressors. 
Observe the following distinctions (Kriiger, p. 229) :— 
mpirros Mnbupvy rpooéBare. 
He was the first who attacked Methymne. 
rpaty Mnbipvy rporéBaXe. 
Methymne was the first place he attacked. 
mpatov MnOipnvy mporéBare. 
His first act was to attack Methymne. 
The Greek adjective is more freely used in this way than 
the Latin, but see Roby, Lat. Gr., 1069. 


§ 33. Peculiarities in the Construction of the 
Attributive or Epithet. 


A Substantive is sometimes used as an attributive to another 
Substantive— 

(1) Commonly with dvip, dvOpwrros, yuvy, e.g. dvnp orAirns, 
a heavy-armed soldier ; dvnp ripavvos, a despot ; ypavs yuvy, an 
old woman ; GvOpwros woXirns, a citizen; avip Zrapriarys, a 
Spartan citizen. So dvbpes ’A@nvaios, avdpes Suxacrrai, Athentans, 
jurymen. 

(2) Many miscellaneous Substantives are thus used as 
Adjectives, especially in the poets, but some in prose also: 
dAcOpos Maxedaiv (ypappareds), DEM. 9. 31. 18. 127, a scoundrel 
of a Macedonian, or a pestilent Macedonian, a pestilent scribe ; 
érAirns orpards, koopos, Eur. Her. 699, 800. ; yépwv ofOaApos, 
Eur. Or. 529; wapQévos yxeip, EUR. Phoen. 838; Adyos éracvos, 
PLAT. Phaedr. 260, B. 
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“EAAnv for “EXAAnvexés is often found, ¢g. ot “EAAnves 
meAtaorai, XEN. An. vi. 5. 26. Eur. Her. 130, orodyy 
"EAAnva. 

xai (py tTupavvoy oynp’ éxwv. SopH. Ant. 1169. 


(3) When there are several attributives to one Substantive 
the adjectives may be added one after another without con- 
junctions (Asyndeton). 

dAAa Sépara eZyov maxéa, paxpd, doa avip Gv depot porrs. 
XEN. An, v. 4. 24. 
They had other spears, stout, long, such as a man could with 
difficulty carry. 

kai, however, often joins two adjectives, especially aoAvs 
with another adjective, where in English we omit the con- 
junction, as one combined notion is formed : roAAd Kai xarerd, 
ToAAG kai Seva, many difficult things, many dangers ; ayaBoi xat 
raAavot vopoberai, good lawgivers of old, Phat. Pro. 326. Cf. 
Kaos Kaya0ds (xadoxaya0ds), an aristocrat (in a political sense), 
a perfect character (in a moral sense). 

(4) An adjective or participle may agree with the sense rather 
than the form of the word. 


& repwroa typnOeis réexvov. Eur. Tro, 735. 
Oh son, honoured eaceedingly. 


Td petpaxca mpos GAAHAovs SiaAeyopuevor, Pi. Lach. 180. 
The lads conversing together. 


Cf. DEM. 21. 117, xeparn, eLeAnAvOas. Is. 6. 49, picews, ds. 


§ 34. Peculiarities of Apposition. 


1. Partitive Apposition (or Zxjhpa xa’ dAov kat pépy, Le. the 
figure, or construction, of the whole and tts parts). 

In this construction the whole comes first, and afterwards in 
apposition with it are its parts. The noun which contains the 
whole should strictly be in the genitive, but it is desirable 
at once to state it as the Subject or the Object of the sentence. 

[The really logical construction with the whole in the 
Genitive is seen here— 

Tov méAcwv ai pev TUpavvovvTat, ai Sé Snpoxparovvrat, ai Se 
dpurroxparovvras, PuaT. Rep. 338. 
Of wat some are despotic, others democratic, others aristo- 

crate. 
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Adrat ai pév xpynoraé cir, at 8¢ xaxai, PLAT. Gorg. 499. 
With regard to pains, some are good, others bad. 

odrot dAAos GAAa Aéyer. XEN. Anab. ii. 1. 15. 

These men say some one thing, some another. 


Tao. Epyov Tt exdotp mpooréraxtat. PLAT. Rep. 406. 
To all and each some task is appointed. 


Kanye? & dx peo éx méywy oe 

éyepri kuvav avdp’ avip émippd0ots 

KAKOUtY. Sopa. Ant, 411. 
We were seated on the hill-top . 

eagerly provoking eath his fellow with bandied threats. 


With a singular whole ia i yuyn 7 pev vouv exe, 7 Se 
dvotav. PLAT. Phaedr. 9 


2. A Substantive (with oe either in the Nominative 
or Accusative may be in apposition to the verbal action. This 
is known as the Nominative or Accusative in Apposition to 
the Sentence. 

(See) mevovres, riotis ov optkpa woAe. Eur. Rhes. 415. 
fol Maio fallen and lie buried, no slight proof of loyalty 
the realm. 


evdatpovoins, purOdv ndiorwv Adywv. Eur. El. 231. 
Blest be thou, the reward of sweetest tudings. 


The stock example is— 
“EAévnv xrdvwopev, MeveXéy Avrrnv mixpav. Eur. Or. 1098. 
Let us slay Helen, sharp pain to Menelaus (1.¢e the death of 
Helen will be a cruel blow to Menelaus). 

3. A substantive is very often found in apposition to a pre- 
ce pronoun, or pronominal phrase, which draws attention 
to what follows. Certain idioms of this kind are of the 
commonest occurrence : 


(a) rovro, éxetvo, avrd TovTo, avrTd-preceding a substantive. 
éexeivo kepdaivery nyetrat, TY HSovyv. PLAT. Rep. 606. 
This tt regards as gain (namely) pleasure. 

TovTd ye avrd, 4 evBovria. PLaT. Rep. 428. 
This partwular quality, prudence. 


In the same way must be explained the usage of aAAo nr, 
Taur dpa, totro pev, iva ri, and many other expressions of 
constant recurrence in Plato. 
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Some constantly recurring Platonic phrases with aird. 


avTo Sixacorvyn, ideal justice, or justice in the abstract ; auré 
peyeOos, abstract greatness as opposed to 7d év ypiv 
peyeBos, concrete greainess. 


(b) The numerals, év, do, tpid, Svoiv Odrepov (one of two), 
Svoiv ra. érepa, Svotv Set Oérepov (one of two things is necessary). 


Svoty Se? Odrepov, 7} rpwrevev 7) dvypnoOa. Is. 6. 89. 
One of two things we must do, either be first, or perish. 


(c) 76 Aeydpevov (quod dicunt, quod dicitur), as the saying is ; 
TO THS Taporpias (quod aiunt), according to the proverb ; xeddAatov 
(denique, ad summam) to sum up: onpeiov S€, rexpnprov S¢, as 
an instance, in proof of this; and many others. 


TS Aeyopevov, kdromiy THS Eoprns HKopev. PLAT. Gorg. 477. 
We are come too late for the feast, as the saying is. 


"AOnvaior rept 8oEns padAov éorovdatov # 7 _Teph Xpnparoy, 
rexpyptov Se xpnwara yap mrciora trép didroripias 
dvnjAwoav. Dem. 20. 10. 

The Athenians used to care more for reputation than money. 
As a proof of this assertion, they spent vast sums of money 
for a noble ambition. 


(4.) Sometimes a genitive is found in apposition to a genitive 


which i 18 implied 1 in a possessive pronoun or adjective: ¢.9. ra 
UpeTE pa. avrov for Ta VO avrav, o E05 TOU TaAaurapov Bios, 
the life of me, wretched one, Tov taAatrwpov agreeing with an 
€nov implied in épos. 


& dpwte avipwv, ’AOnvaios @v, ToAEews THS peyiorys, etc. 
(76dews in apposition to ’A@yvev implied in ’A@yvaios). 
PLAT. Ap. xviii. 
My excellent friend, you an Athenian, a citizen of the greatest 
city, etc. 
Cf. Aescu. Pers. 162, where a genitive and a possessive are 
combined. 


CHAPTER II. 


; THE ARTICLE. 
§ 35. Origin and Development of the Article. 


“O, 4, 76 (as well as 6s, 7, 5) was originally a demonstrative. 
Besides being a demonstrative it supplied the place of the 
third personal pronoun, the relatiwe, and the definite article. 

The first point to bear in mind about 6, 7, 7d, is its 
essentially demonstrative character. 

In Homer 6, +, 76 is a demonstrative, both substantive and 
adjectwe : 


(a) Substantive: tov viv pov punoaca, of those things now 
putting him in mind. 


(b) Adjective : Ala oe TO oov pévos, that thy courage 
wul mar thee. 


It ois takes the place of the third personal pronoun. 


v & éy@ ov Avow, but that one (her) I will not free. 
rod 5 «Ave SoiBos "ArdAXrwv, and Phoebus Apollo heard 
that one (him). 
It also does the work of the relative. 
Gvaxri, Tov HvKopos Téexe Ante, to the king, whom fair- 
hatred Leto bare. 


The following examples show the transition in Homer from 
the demonstrative to the definite article. 


6 & €Bpayxe xaAxeos “Apys. 
And he, brazen Ares, roared. 

Here the noun is in apposition to the demonstrative o. 
avrap 6 Tolct yépwv dddy Hyopudvevev. 


But he, the old man (or the old man), was leading the way. 


GAX’ Gre 5) THY vnwoV adiKero. 
But when now he came to that (the) island. 


76 re cOévos ‘Qpiwvos. 


And the might of Orion. 
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So of dAAot, the rest; ra 7 édvta td 7’ éodueva, the present 
and the future. 


The last examples show that the use of 6, 4, 7d as the 
definite article is to be found as early as Homer. 
It must be borne in mind however that such a use of 
6, 7, 76 in Homer is exceptional. According to old Greek 
(Homeric) use, nouns stand without the article as in Latin. 
Sey 5¢ kAayyi) yéever’ dpyupéoro Broio. 
And terrible arose the twang of the silver bow. 
In Attic Greek prose 4 xAayy7, rod Bioto would be required. 
To sum up therefore— 


(a) ds, 7, 6, originally demonstrative, became the relative 
(with occasional traces in Attic of its older use). 


(b) 6, 9, 76, originally demonstrative, became the definite 
article (though instances occur in Attic of its use as a demon- 
strative and as a relative). 


(c) obros, d5¢, éxetvos took the place of 6, 7, 7é, as demon- 
stratives in Attic. The third personal pronoun was in Attic 
expressed by 


(@) the oblique cases of avrds and (when necessary) in the 
nominative by the demonstratives. 


Obs. The origin and development of the definite article 
from the demonstrative may be illustrated by English, German, 
and French. 

Thus in English the relatives who, what, which were 
originally interrogatives only. The demonstrative still is 
constantly used by us as a relative, e.g. I know the person that 
you speak of. 

In German der is still demonstrative, definite article, and 
relative. 

In French the personal pronoun «# and the definite article 
le both come from the demonstrative tlle. 


§ 36. Survivals of the older usages of 6, 7, 76, and 
6s, 7, 6, in Attic Greek. 


I. 6, 4, 76 a8 & demonstrative : , 
With pév and 4é 6, 7, 7d is freely used in all its cases. 
6 pev—o 5€, the one, the other ; ot peév—oi 5é, some, others ; with 
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Tts, 6 pev tis—o 5€; 70 (7a) pev—rd (74) dé, 7d 56 Th, partly ; 
TH pev—ry 5€, this way, that way ; rd 6€, whereas ; Tov Kai TOV, 
this one and that one ; TO kal 1d, this and ‘that. 


et yap To kai rd Torjoas Kat Td pt) Torneo, DEM. 9. 68. 
We ought to have done this and that, and not to have done 
the other. 


Cf. Sopy. Ant. 557. 
Observe the constant use of 6 (oi) pev at the beginning of 
a sentence, instead of repeating the noun. 


"Ivdpws "A@nvaiovs érnydyero, ot S¢ FAPov. THuc. i. 104. 
Inarus invited the Athenians. So they came. 


II. 6, % 76 a8 a personal pronoun (a rare use). 


Kal Tov KeAcvoas Sovvas ae ola XEN. Cyr. i. 3. 9. 
And it is said that he ordered. 


Cf. Sopu. Ant. 1199. 

III. As a relative (a not uncommon use in the tragedians). 
SirAg pdoreys THY “Apyns direc. AESCH. Ag. 642. 
With the twofold scourge that Ares loves. 

IV. ds, 7, 6 used as a personal pronoun with xai. 


ovdels dvréAcye’ Kat 6s Hyeiro, XEN. 
No one opposed, and so he acted as guide. 


It is rare, except in the common phrase 7 & és. 
érre Tis, Epyv eyw; rave ye, 48 ds, PLAT. Ap. iv. 
Is there any one ? said I. Certainly, said he. 
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§ 37. Two points must be remembered : 

1. The Article is essentially demonstrative. 

2. The old usage was to omit the Article with definite 
objects (see § 35). This old usage survived in many 
instances, and hence to a great extent the fluctuating use 
of the Article in Attic. 

The Article corresponds generally to the English 
definite article the. It marks off objects as known and 
definite whether (A) individuals or (B) classes. 
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(A) The Article denotes individual persons or things 
which are definite, because— 


(a) Already known ; 
(6) Already mentioned ; 
(c) Distinguished from other objects, often by some 
accompanying description ; 
(a) tev érra copurraros nv Sorwv. Pat. 
Of the seven sages Solon was the wisest. 
(b) Sourevopev Oeois 6 tt Trot eiow ot Oeot. EURIP. 
We are slaves to gods, whate’er these gods may be. 
(c) 6 mpecBirepos adedqos. 
The elder brother. 
1) TONS HY TOAOpKOUpLED. 
The city which we are investing. 
éhaBov ths Cwovys tov Opevrnv. XEN. 
They seized Orontes by the girdle. 


This last example shows how the Article is used where 
in English we employ a possessive pronoun. 
Exaotos tav Snuroupyay ray Téxvny Kaas 
eFepyatero. Part. 
Each one of the artisans (just mentioned) used to 
practise his art well. 
Obs. The English article the was so used for the possessive 


in old English. See Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, ed. 
Wright ; Glossary—The. 


(B) The Article denotes the whole of a class, with 
substantives or adjectives, in singular or plural. 
6 pyrwp, the (professional) speaker ; ot iaraeis, the 
knights ; ot copot avbpes, wise men; 6 dpevipos, 
the prudent man ; oi wrovnpoi, bad men. 
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o Tais Tavtav Onpiov SvopeTaxelpiaToTaTov. 
PLAT. 
A boy (1.e. boys) zs of all creatures the most difficult to 


manage. 


§ 38. The Article with Participles. 


The article used in this way with a participle has the force 
of a general statement, ¢9g. 6 BovAduevos, any one who wishes 
(quicunque vult); 6 rvywv, any chance comer or person. 

dzrav0' 6 rou (ntovvTos evpioKes mévos. 


The toil of one who seeketh findeth all. 


It is synonymous with the use of ras 6 (with adjective or — 
participle). 
was 6 pn ppovwv arioxerat, MEN. 714. 
Every one who does not think 1s exposed. 


§ 39. The Article with Numerals. 


The article may be used with cardinal numerals either to 
mark a definite whole, or the definite parts of a whole, eg. ra 
dv0 pépn, two-thirds (cf. THuc. i. 10 and iii. 15); dude rods 
etxoot, about twenty in all. | 


A A a \ - @e , 7 
TWY TATWV TPLnpwY TAS StakoTias 7 FOALS TAPED XETO. 


The state furnished two hundred of the whole number of ships. 


§ 40. Fluctuating use and omission of the Article. 


Either (a) The ancient usage has survived when the use of 
the article had not become established. 

Or (b) The word is sufficiently definite by itself from 
familiar reference, so that it does not need 
the article. 

Or  (c) The article is omitted because the vague and 
general conception of a word, the mere idea 
of a thing, is entertained apart from its mani- 
festation in a person or event, or its relation 
to persons, things, and facts. 


The equally fluctuating use of the article in English will go 
far to explain and illustrate the Greek usage. 
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§ 4I. The Article with Objects of external nature. 


6 ovpaves, 7 yA, 6 HALos,  OdAaowa, 6 wxeavés. But also 
otpaves, yi, dKeavds. 
__ So emt Gaddrrp, on sea (sur mer); Sup £ ovpavod, rain from 
heaven ; epi 7Atov Svopds, at sunset. 


§ 42. The Article with Material objects. 


70 yada, 6 xpvods, also ydéAa, xpurds (xaGaipew ypuodv, PLAT. 
Polit. 303). 


§ 43. The Article with Familiar places, things, 
and persons. 


Here the article is generally omitted according to ancient 
usage. 

: modews, wpos aory, to town (but also mpds 70 dor); ew 
IoOpod (and év 7G "loOpe), év dxpordrct, 

dd Sefias, é£ apurrepas, on the right, on the left; apy, 
teXevry, edpos, pyKos, BdOos, pnKos, peyeOos, Byos. 

Many military phrases : 

ext Sopv, to the right (spearwards) ; éxi or rap’ dowida, to the 
left (shieldwards) ; éwi mda, backwards, facing the enemy. So 
orpards, oTpdtevpya, otpardredov, xépas evdivupov, Séfcov, left 
wing, Tight wing. 

BacrAeds is the (Persian) king; Baotrets 6 péyas, of 
mpdoyovor, ot Bacirews. So mpurdves, the Presidents of the 
Council. 


§ 44. The Article with Abstract and other words. 


Here the use is very fluctuating. 

n apeTh, virtue; 4 avdpeia, courage ; 7 Sixaocivn, justice ; 
» cwdpocivn, temperance ; 7 emceixera, equity. 

But abstract terms often occur without the article. 


Remark (c) above especially applies. In the same section in 
PLAT. Rep. 1. 354. we have 


ovdéror’ dpa AvowreAeorepov ddixia Stxatoovvys, 
Never, therefore, is injustice more profitable than justice, 
and 
AvowreXeorepov aps. 4 ddixia THs Sexatootvns. 
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§ 45. The Article with Concrete Words. 


So with concrete words, the article being omitted either 
because of the mere idea of the thing or its familiarity : cada, 
Yux}, body, soul; Oeds, God (no special divinity); dvOpwros, 
man; maides Kat yuvaixes, women and children ; warpis, father- 
land ; w6Xus, state or country. | 


§ 46. The Article with names of Arts, etc. 


Names of arts, trades, and sctences do not take the article : 
povotky, yupvacrixy, education, mental and physical ; 
pytopixy, rhetoric; apiOpntixy, Aoyiopol, arithmetic, 
numeration. 
Similarly, 5é£a, vots, réxvy, vopos, opinion, mind, art, law. 


§ 47. The Article with Proper names of persons 
and places. 


Names of persons and towns do not require the article unless 
previously mentioned, or spoken of as well known. 

Lwxparns, but 6 Zwxparns, either Socrates already men- 
tioned, or the well-known Socrates, Socrates tlle. So OnBat, 
ai O7nBa. *ArA~avdos 6 Maxedwy, “AAe~avdpos 6 Pidtrrov, 
Alexander son of Philip. Also in short business-like notices, 
Lwxparyns Zwdpovicxov, Socrates, son of Sophroniscus. 

The same rule applies to names of nations, but ot “EAAjves 
always when opposed to of BépBapor. When nationalities are 
opposed (as we say “ French and English ”) the article is not 
used,e.g. A@nvator, Aaxedatydveoe (80 repeatedly in Thucydides). 

of AnpooGévets, orators like Demosthenes (as we say, our 
Burkes, our Chathams). 


§ 48. The Article with Geographical names. 


With geographical names the use and position of the article 
are extremely fluctuating. The following collocations are 
generally given as the rule, and may safely be employed. 

6 Evdparns rorapés, the river Euphrates ; 16 Zodviov axpov, the 
promontory of Sunium ; 7) Ocompuris yi, the land of Thresprotis ; 
4 AxjAos vijoos, the island of Delos ; 1 Mevén woAts, the city of 
Mende. 


C 
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But the following are given as a caution against dogmatism : 
6 worapds 6 Evppadrys, “AAvs rorapds. THUC. 

76 Aiyadéwv dpos (the hill of Aegaleum); Ildpvns 76 dpos, 
4 Airvy 76 dpos, 7d Gpos 7 “Iorwvy, 74 dpos THs “Iorwvys, Iivdos 
dpos (al] in Thucydides). 

So 4 Tn9vs 7d dvopa, 7d Svopa ot Saipoves (PLATO) ; dvopa 
Haydn, THUC. 

Cf. 4» BovA1) ot wevraxdoror, the Council of the Fwe Hundred. 
THUC. viii. 86. 

Note. The preposition seems to exercise an influence on the 
omission of the article. Thus éxi oxynviv yeoov, XEN. An. 
vi. 4.19. ért BAGBy THs wéAews, THUC. Vill. 72. wept dpiorrov 
dpav, THUC. vii. 81. € dpyg Tod Adyov, DEM. 37. 28. 


§ 49. THE NOUN-MAKING POWER OF THE 
ARTICLE. 


The Article, when prefixed to any word or set of words, 
makes a noun of the word or words thus brought within 
its grasp. 

(a) Adjectives ; 

of ayabot, good men, to ayabov, the highest good, 
summum bonum. 
ot roAAot, the popular party, populares. 
of dAvyor, the oligarchical party, optimates, optimus quisque. 
(b) Participles ; 
ot Bovrcpevot, all who will, quicunque vult ; of rparoe 
epyopevot, first-comers. 

Observe the indefinite force which the Article gives to 
a Participle. 

(c) Preposition and case ; 

Ob eT TOV TpayuLarov, the government. 
Ta cis TOV wAEnov, preparations for war. 
7a, ef Hptv, what rs in our power. 
(d) Genitive ; 
ra THs Tuyns, the dispensations of fortune; ta rhs 
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modews (without rpaypyara), the affairs of the state, 
polrtics, 
76 TOU OcpurroxXéous, the words of Themistocles, Themis- 
toclis illud. 
(ce) Infinitives ; 
To puceiv, hatred; to rayv Aadelw, rapid talking 
(rob Tay Aanreiy, etc.). 
So with a sentence, ro éwe rodro mpatau. 


(f) Adverbs ; 
ot evbasde, the living ; ot exet, the dead ; ot radau, the 
ancients, ot TéTE, Ob VOY, Ob OLKOL= OL Ev OLK@ TOTE. 
9 wapautixa So0vy, momentary pleasure ; 4 ayav édevbepia, 
excessive liberty. 
. Note 1. So with a word or even a letter used materialiter, 


Té éyd, the word I (similarly in French—le moi est haissable) ; 
76 GAda (PLAT. Crat. 405), the letter Alpha. 


bpeis, & dvdpes *AGjvator—z7d 8 tyels Grav eirw thy woAcv 
Aeyu. Dem. 255. 4. 
You, "4 thenians, and whenever I say you, I mean the state. 


tmrepéeBn 76 kai édv aX¢ Pdvov. DEM. 23. 220. 
He omitted the words, “ and if he be convicted of murder.” 
TO yvaOe cavrov mavraxov ore xpHoipov. 

MENANDER, Fr. 730. 
The adage, know thyself, is useful ever. 


Note 2. Instead of repeating a noun it is enough to repeat 
the Article. 


of tov ToAiT@V waides Kai of TOV GAAwv (sc. waides). 


The children of the citizens and those of the others, 


Note 3. When two or more terms are joined so closely 
together as to form one notion, or when they may be brought 
under one head the article is put only once. 


ot orpatnyot Kat Aoxayoi. 
The chief officers, namely generals and captasns of companies. 
6 yALos Kat ceAnvn Kal dorpa. 


The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. 
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§ 50. ZHE ARTICLE DISTINGUISHES THE 
SUBJECT FROM THE PREDICATE. 


The Subject takes the Article, the Predicate is without 
the Article. 
6 pev Sixatos evdaipwr, 6 8 adtxos GOALos. Pat. 
The just man is happy, the unjust man is miserable. 


This function of the Article belongs to it in conse- 
quence of its demonstrative character. All demonstratives 
mark the Subject. 

év Ilépcats vopos éotiv ovtos. 
Among the Persians this is law (this Subject, law 
Predicate). 
kivnos yap adrn peyiorn Sy trois "EXAnow éyévero. 
TuHue. i 1. 


For this proved to be quite the greatest movement in the Greek 
world. 


The Subject and Predicate, in whatever case they are, 
can always be detected immediately by the presence of 
the Article or Demonstrative with the Subject.. 


6 pavTis Tous Noyous ypeubeis ever. 
The words which the seer speaks are false. 
Tous Aovyous, Subject; yevdets, Predicate. 
tavtn (Subject) azrodoyia (Predicate) yprrau. 
He makes use of this as an excuse. 
Tous 5 Abyous paxporepous pnxuvodpev. THUC. iv. 17. 
We will extend our speech to a greater length. 
Obs. With a Superlative Predicate in English we use the 


Article where Greek does not. 
ovrot eit rovnpotarot avOpwrwy. 


These are the most worthless of mankind. 
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§ 51. The Article with the Predicate. 
Sometimes the Predicate itself is definite, or denotes a class, 
and in this case takes the Article. 


odrot of Sevvoi cio pov Kariyopo, PLAT. Apol. i. 
These are those (really) formidable accusers of mine. 


§ 52. POSITION OF THE ARTICLE. 


A. THE PREDICATIVE POSITION. 
B. THE ATTRIBUTIVE POSITION. . 


A. The Predicative Position. An Adjective or Par- 
ticiple placed outside the Article and its Noun, whether 
before or after, is a Predicate. 

copes 6 avnp 
or \ MAN 18 Wise. 
0 avnp codes ! 

B. The Attributive Position. Any word or set of words 
placed either (a) between the Article and the Noun, or 
(6) after the Noun, with the Article repeated, is an Attri- 
butive. 

6 copes avnp, the wise man. 

6 avnp 6 codes, do. 
The first form is the most natural, and the most common. 
In the second form the attributive is often used as a further 
explanation. 


TO TEeLyos TrepLecAoy TO Kawvov. THUC. 
They dismantled the wall, the new one I mean. 


_ Any word or set of words thus placed becomes attri- 
butive to the Noun. 
6 wavy Ilepixdjs. XEN. Mem. iii. 5. 1 (cf. THUuc. viii. 
1 and 89.) 
The consummate Pericles. 
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1) Tapautixa ndovn. 

Momentary pleasure. 

n @yav edevOepia. 

Excessive liberty. 

at avev AvTraV nOoovai. 

Painless pleasure. 

TO TELYOS TO Tapa TOV TOTapMOV. 

The wall alongside the river (the river wall). 


e 4 p. “ a I. > + 
0 TaVvT@Y KANNMETOS Kat Tat PiNTaTos avnp. 


The handsomest and best-beloved man in the world. 


Note 1. This attributive or epithet-making power of the 
Article is shown by the following examples :— 
of Gporoyoupevws SovrAor. DEM. 29. 39. 
Those who confessedly are slaves. 
7d, THS TOV TOAAGY Yuys Gupata, PLAT. Soph. 254. 
The eyes of the soul of the many. 
LoAwv epioes Tovs otos odtos dvOpwrovs. DEM. 19, 254. 
Solon used to hate men such as this person. 
év T@ mpiv Kat yever Oar Huas xpovy. Pia. Phaed. 88 a. 
In the time before we came into being at all. 


Note 2. When such collocations as the following are found, 
—dvOpwrot ot rére, ddixia 7 axparos, the Substantive, without 
the Article, is generally first used in an indefinite way and 
therefore without the Article; the Attributive follows with 
the Article as an explanation. 

oKerredv ros mére 4% Axpatos Sixatorvvyn mpds ddtkiay THVv 
axpatov €xet. PL. Rep. viii. 535. 

We must consider how pure justice is related to an injustice 
which is pure (sheer, unmixed). 


Note 3. A Predicate may occur inside an attributive phrase. 


ai dpioras Soxovoat elvac pioes. XEN. Ap. 4. 1. 3. 


Those natures which appear to be the best, or which appear to 
be the best natures. 
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So especially with 6 Acydpevos, cvopaldpevos, kadovpevos. 
To KorvAatov dvopaépevov dpos. AESCHIN. 3. 86. 
The hill of Cotylaewm as it is called. Mons Cotylaeus qu 
dicitur. 
And regularly of ’A@nvaioe kadovpevor. 


§ 53. WHEN A GENITIVE FOLLOWS, SEVERAL 
FORMS ARE USED. 


¢e A \ > / 

1. 1 TOU TaTpOS oLKLa. 
e¢ 9 Ff a 4 

- 2 ObKia TOU TraTpoS. 


b> 


\ The commonest forms. 


3. 7) oixia 7 Tov Tratpos. Less common. 

(This form is used when the 
Genitive has been used 
just before, or is empha- 
sised. 


a \ e > 
4, TOU TATPOS 7 OLKia. 


In accordance with the last position,—rov ywpiov 7 dropia, 
THUC. iv. 29; rept rod purOov Ths droddcews. THUC. viii. 85. 
Note. Where there are two or more Attributives, some one 
or other of the above arrangements is employed. 
(a) According to the first position— 
peuvnobe rhs év ZaAapive rpds tov lépony vavpayias. 
AESCH. 2. 74. 
(6) According to the third position, which renders the 
Attributes more distinct— 
 Tepvy adTn Kat Oavparr) 4 THS Tpaywdias Totnes. 
PuaT. Gorg. 502. 
One Attributive, however, is often put after the Article and 
Substantive. 
Ta € THS Idoov péyara xpypata SvapracGévra., 
THUC. viii. 36. 
o KatetAngus kivduvos thy wéAw. DEM. 18. 220. 
at roAAG Bpovrai Starede’s, Sopu. 0.C. 1513. 
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§ 54. THE PREDICATIVE POSITION IS USED BY 


(a) ovUTOs, Ode, Exelvos. 
oUTOS 6 avnp 
or Mai man. 
6 avnp ovros, 
noe 1 TOMS 
bn state. 


or 
1) TOMS HOE, 
N ‘ / > 4 
KATQ TOUS VO{LOUS EXELVOUS 
or according to these laws. 


9 / ‘ 4 
KAT EKELVOUS TOUS VOLOUG, 


(6) éxdrepos, apdhw, apdorepos. 
év exaTépa TH ode, in each state. 
dupw Ta xetpe, both hands. 
em aphotépors Tois Apes, off both harbours. 


Note. Where there is an Adjective also the usage varies. 
 oTEvn attn 60ds. XEN. Anabd. iv. 2. 6. 
This narrow way. 
But éxeivy 4 bynAorary wAdtavos. PLAT. Phaed. 229. 
That most lofty plane. 


(c) éxaatos is variable. 
3 e¢ + a i \ ‘ e 4 ¢ 64 
év éxdoTy TH TONE KATA THY NwEepav ExaaTny 
or év éxdoTH TOA. or xal’ nuépay éxaorny. 


In each state. Day by day. 


Note. The Demonstratives, especially é5e, are often used in 
the poets without the Article, 
yuvaikos THe, AESCH. Ag, 1438. 
£ov r95e xepi. SOPH. Antig. 43. 
And also in their deictic use. 


Kpitwv KpiroBovAov rovée ratryp. PLAT. Apol. xxii. 
Crito, father of Critobulus, here (in court). 
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§ 55. ZHE ATTRIBUTIVE POSITION IS USED BY 


(a) TOLOUTOS, TOLOSOE. 
n TovavTn ertarnpym, such knowledge. 
ev TH Tougde avayKn, in such a difficulty. 

Note. 6 tovwvros, such a person; év TH Tovovre, in such a case. 
The Article is also so used with motos: ris mroias pepidos ; 
Dem. 246, 10, of what dwision? @édAw coe THs yvvatkds épya 
SunyjoacGar, +a woia; XEN. Oec. x. 1, I want to describe to 
you the deeds of the woman. What deeds? 

So 6 Towovros, 6 Toudsde: 6 THALKOUTOS, 6 THALKdsde: 0 
Torovros, 6 Toadsde: 6g. 6 ToLovTOS avip, such aman, AaBE Td 


rovdvee, PLAT. Phil. 29, take a case of this kind. 
(6) Possessives, éucs, os, NpéTEpos, YueTepos, apeTepos. 
6 éuos SovrXos OF 6 Soddds pov (sou 6 SodA0s When 
My slave, servus meus. [words have preceded). 
6 NMETEpOS TaTHp OF O TaTHp nuav (uoV Oo TaTNp). 
Pater noster. 
Note. éuds Sotdos, a slave of mine, one of my slaves, unus ex 
Servis Mets, 
For the position, pov o dovAos, see ARIST. Ach. 12, Neph. 


1368, ANTIPH. Zetr. B. B. 2, ANDOK. de Myst. 50. ds éyeu cov 
thy adeAgjv, who is married to your sister. 


(c) Reflexives. 


6 épavtod Tarnp, my own father. 


Soa 5} SéSynypae THY éuavrov Kapdiav. ARIST. Ach. 1. 
How oft have I fretted this heart of mine. 


Cf. ANDOK. de Redit. 10. 


§ 56. Words which vary their meaning according 
to the position of the Article. 

(a) was and GAos. 
6 1as xpovos = eternity. Apol, xxxii. 
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1. race roXts, every state (but in plural, ravres dvOpwror, 
all men). 
2. waca 7» woAs, all the state. 
3. 9 raca mors, the whole state, the state as a whole. 
owas apOpds, the sum total. 
There seems to be no appreciable difference between 2 
and 3. 
4, ra wavra pépn, all the parts together. 
5. tovs ravras SiorxtAlous, two thousand in all, or all told. 
Evpravres errakdstot 6rAtrat, seven hundred heavy-armed 
all told. 
6. év mdoy wodcpia. ZixeAig, in Sicily altogether hostile. 


7. Adbry was EAjAaTaL Kaxy, SOPH. Ai. 275 (cf. Il. xi. 65), 
he is altogether harassed (all vexed) with ill grief. 


6Ayn 4 1dALs 
ahi Ne \ the whole state. 


4 thet thn i the whole state, the state as a whole. 
? 
5An ToALs, a whole state. drat woActs, whole states. 


(b) péovos, &kpos, érxaros. 

” peoN ayopa, the ceniral market. 

peon 1 ayopa, the centre of the market. 

Forum medium for both in Latin. 

ém’ axpots Tots KwAots, at the extremities of the limbs. 

6 &kpos moAirns, the perfect (tip-top) citizen. DONALDSON. 
n exxdtn vioos, the furthest island. 
éxxatn 7 vncos, the end (or verge) of the island. 


we 


(c) avréds. 
avros 6 avyp, the man himself, ipse vir. 
6 avTos avyp, the same man, idem vir. 

Note, dras, cdpras, all, the whole ; cbparuca wéXdis, apery, the 
state, virtue as a whole, or the whole of, etc. (ras is sometimes so 
used in poetry). Observe the predicative use of ras— 

ov mav dya0dv ndovy eore. PLAT. Phil. 27. 28. 
Pleasure is not altogether a blessing. 
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§ 57. Oblique or Dependent Predicates. 


An Oblique or Dependent Predicate is simply a Predicate 
which is not in the Nominative case, but in the Genitive, 
Dative, or Accusative, most often in the Accusative. 

This is an exceedingly common construction in Greek, and 
one which has to be rendered in many different ways into 
English. The essential point to notice is that the Predicate, 
in whatever case, is the really important statement, or 
emphatic word. 

The simplest case is where the Accusative is used with 
Transitive Verbs of making, naming, appointing, deeming, 
etc. 

ot KéAaxes ’AXé~avdpov Oedv wvdpalov. 
Flatterers used to call Alexander a god. 
ot Tlépoae tov Kipov eiAovro Bactréa. 


The Persians chose Cyrus king (to be king). 


6 Tov WTTw Adyov Kpeitrw Totwv, PLAT. 


Who makes the worse reason (appear) the better. 


§ 58. Very often the Greek language expresses a Prolepsis 
(t.e. an anticipation of the result) by this construction. 
Tapackevaravres evTEeAH Tacav THy Sivapeyv. 
Dem. Phil. 1. 9. 
Providing all your force so that it shall be complete. 
(Gore evreAH efvar, Cf. THUC. iv. 17, paxporépovs.) 
Cf. Latin—paullatimque anima caluerunt mollia saxa (=ita ut 
mollia ferent), JUV. i. 83. 
So avfdvw riva péyav, Cf. AESCH. Ch. 262, péyay. 
So duddoxw tivd. irréa (sc. efvar), I teach one to be a horseman. 


§ 59. With the verb éyw by an idiomatic usage, similar to 
the French, the properties of persons or things are described 
by this construction. 

Kadovs Exet Tods OPOadrpors. 
He has fine eyes, his eyes are fine. 
Il a les yeux beaux (so i a le front large, etc. etc.) 

In such examples, éxw (like xpouor with Dative) is merely 
an alternative for the copulative verb «ua The use of habeo 
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in Latin is parallel; (¢.g. cum haberet collegam in praetura 
Sophoclem, Cic. Of. 1, when S. was his colleague in command). 


76 copa, Ovnrov daravres Exopev. Isocr. Phil, 134. 
We all have mortal bodies. 


§ 60. Sometimes we must, in translating, make the Oblique 
Predicate the real Predicate, turning the rest of the sentence 
into a relative sentence, or using some such device. 


dfiicare Surrovs pov Tobs Katnydpous yeyovévat. 
PLAT. A pol. it. 
Consider that my accusers who have appeared fall under two 
heads. 


ov yap éudv épw@ rov Adyov, GAN eis a£iypewv dpiv Tov 
Aéyovra avoiow, PuaT, Apol. ve 

The words which I shall use are not mine: the speaker to 
whom I shall refer you ts trustworthy. 

ixavoyv mapéxopuat Tov paptupa, PLAT. Apol. xviii. 

Competent 1s the witness whom I produce. 

od yap Bavavoov riv Téxvyv éextnoapnv. SopH. At. 1121. 

Ay, for tis no mechanic art that I acquired. (Cf. Electra.) 


Toupyov ov paxpdav Aéyers, SoPuH. Phil. 26. 
The task thou settest is not far to seek. 


§ OI. Very often, especially in the poets, 55¢ is the subject 
to an Oblique Predicate. The Predicate is often an interro- 
gative. We may often translate this demonstrative in English 
by “here,” “ herein.” 


drop ye TOS EvprrerdéypeOa. Eevp. Eur. Bacch. 800. 
Truly an unmanageable stranger this we have come across. 
(drdépp Predicate, r@de Subject. ) 
roiaioe TéApats Taisde kat Poevov Opdoe.; SopH. Ai. 42. 
With what hardthood herein, and boldness of soul ? 
(wotawrt the Predicate, taisde the ser la 
Cf. Ant. 1295, ré5e—dedrepov. 
So, like the last— 
rocov Gye TO OTPATEVpA. ; 
How many battalions does he bring into the field ? 
ratry amoXoyia xypytat. Dem. 49. 63. 
He makes this an excuse. 
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Many excellent instances of the Oblique Predicate occur in 
ANTIPH. Ter. B. B. 10. 11, 1. a. 2, Herod. 1, 9, 11, 16, 18, 
84, 93; Ant. 1178. 


§ 62. Oblique Predicates are found in Latin, but they 


can be detected only by the emphatic or artificial position - 


of a word. 
Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum. 
Hor. Ep. 1. iv. 13. 
Liwe every day as though thy last. 


Compare the example below, § 65, agieoav rHv Soxdv, with a 
line in Propertius— 
Fidaque suggesta castra coronat humo. Prop. v. 4. 8. 
He enrings a trusty canyp by throwing up the soil. 


§ 63. Oblique Predicates in the Genitive and Dative. 
qyovpevor avrovopwv 76 mpOrov Evppdyov. THUC. i. 97. 
At the head of allies who at first were independent. 
rovtuv tit pvrativ éxpnto. 
Some of these he was using as guards. 
Cf. SopH. Antig. 556. 


§ 64. Free use of the Oblique Predicate. 
Sometimes it expresses a mere emphasis. 
peyary TH pwvp Boa. 
He cried with a loud voice. 


KatavrAnoas rédvv tov Adyov. Puat. Rep. 1. 344. 
Having deluged us with a long sermon. 


§ 65. Sometimes we shall have to translate more freely. 
dr’ 6pOijs Kat Suxatas THs Yuxis Ta wavra poe wémpaKras, 
Dem. 18. 298. 

With uprighiness and integrity of heart I have done all (in the 
uprightness and integrity of my heart). 

adierayv tHv Soxdv xaAapais tats dAvoeot. THUC. ii. 76. 

They were lowering the beam by loosening the chains (with the 
chains loosened). 


Ee 
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§ 66. Idiomatic Phrases with the Article. 


_wodXol, many. ot roAAoi, the many, the people. Populares. 
moves, more. ot whéoves, the majority. Maior pars. 
dAtyor, few. ot dAtyor, the oligarchical party or faction. Opti- 
mates, optimus quisque (also of dyaGoi, etc.) 
dAdo, others. ot ddAor, the others, the rest. Ceteri. 


To (ra) viv, Td THpepor, the present ; 7d avrixa, the present. 

(6 atrixa PédBos), momentary terror ; 4 avprov, the morrow. 

TO péAAov, 76 erecta, the future ; 6 ereita, Bios (PLAT.), the 
life to come. 

76 Aowrdv, Ta oud, for the future, for the rest. 

75 mpiv, To mdpos, 7d mpdobev, the past or former time 
(chiefly poetical phrases); 7d dpyaiov, 7d radatov, of 
old ; ra. mapeAOdvra., Ta wapeknAvOdra, the past (in prose). 

To TOTE, Ev TH TOTE, at that time ; €v TH mpd Tov, previously. 

76 mpwrov, at first ; rd TeXevtatov, at last (so 7d Sedrepov, 
Td TpiTor). 

Ta mwoAAd, for the most part (so 76 wAgov, Ta wreiw) ; Td 
peywrrov, for the greatest part, or the chief point; ra 
pardurra, in the highest degree; ws ert 7d rod, for the 
most part ; TO wav, és TO wav, on the whole. 

ra THS Tuxns, Fortune and her dealings (a periphrasis for 
4 Tvx7). | 

Ta THS TOAEwS, politics. 

6 (ot) ravu, the excellent, or famous ; ot wavy TOV oTparid- 
twv, the pick of the troops ; 0 ravu TepixAns, the admirable 
Perweles. 

év tots rpwroyv, first of all. Omnium primi. 

éx Tov ét Odrepa, from the opposite direction ; ex Tov én’ 
dpurtepa, from the left. 

ot mepi, of dudl, ot did, éx. See Prepositions. 


CHAPTER III. 
PRONOUNS. 


§ 67. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1st pers., I, we. dyo5, Hpets. 
2d pers., Thou, you. ob, ipets. 
1. reper ay obros, when weer 
. 2. —o 86 o 0 at 
3d pers., He, she, wt, they. dnntrig of sili 
3. Oblique cases of atbrés. 
The personal pronouns in the nominative are not 
generally used unless there is a contrast expressed or 


implied, or more or less of an emphasis. 


9 > Q eon > , 
eret Oavovtas avtoyeip vpas eyo 


€Xovoa. SopPH. 

Seeing that when ye died, with my own hands I 
bathed you. 

eyo of ameipyw. SOPH. 

I, even I, withhold him. 


ov Sé pot avrous Kade. ANDOK. 
Clerk, summon the witnesses. 


Note 1.—oe him, her, wt, them (sing. and pl. accus.) is used 
in tragedy. 
viv (Doric), Do., — do. 
piv (Ionic), Do., do., but only as accus. sing. 


Note 2.—é¢yot is more emphatic than pov. When the 
pronoun is emphatic it is accented, ¢.g. «ue xat owé, not €me 


Kai we, 
47 


a 
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§ 68. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


lst pers. my, mine, ours. duds, fperepos. 
2d pers. thy, thine, yours. ods, dpérepos. 
3d pers. his, her, tts. Wanting in Attic. 


The possessive of the 3d pers. ds (éos) is Epic: oderepas 
is reflexive (suus). The genitive of avrds supplies the 
possessive to the 3d person. 

Besides the possessive pronouns there are the following 
synonymous usages :—(1) the genitives pov, cov, avrod ; 
(2) the reflexive genitives €uavTov, ceavtod, éavrod ; 
(3) the Article. 


Thus, for “I sent my slave,” we may write— 

1. érepurpa Tov éuov Soddov, or tov SotAov Tov epov. 

2. éreurpa tov Soddov pov. 

3. érepa Tov epavtod Sovdov, or Tov SovAoy Tov 
€wauToo. 

4, &repurpa Tov Sovdov. 

And so with the other persons, eg. éreure rov SodXov 
auroo. 

After a preceding word the order may be 7xee pov 6 dovAos, 
my slave is come; ¢.g. dmodéEac0é pov riv droAoyiav, ANTIPH. 
Tetr. B. B. 2, listen to my defence. 

Note 1. The personal pronoun is sometimes used for the 
reflexive. 

éym bpds keAedw eve prpetoOar, XEN. Cyr. viii. 6. 13. 
I beg you to imitate me. 
And as the subject of an Infinitive, with a reflexive object. 
Sef ypas éferdoat nuas avrovs, PLAT. Gorg. 514, A. 
We must examine ourselves. 
And often in the phrase: joc or éuot Soxe (éofa). 
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Note 2. The possessives are sometimes used for a genitive, 
which i is usually subjective, but occasionally objective. Thus 
9 €n7 etvoe (=7 ebvord pov), the good-will which I feel. But 
also civoig ry oy, from good-will towards thee: 4 Si:aBoA} 4 Eps, 
the prejudice against me. PLAT. 

An adjective in the genitive may qualify a possessive 

ing with the personal genitive implied in the possessive; 
en a let kaxd, the woes of mé, wretched man, mea miseri 
f. Latin, mea ipsius culpa; nostros vidisti flentis 

ellos. "GF Her. v. 43; (cf. Hor. Sat. i. iv. 23). 


§ 69. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


Ist pers. of myself, 
ourselves. ipavrod, fav atrav. 


2d pers. of thyself, 
yourselves, 

3d pers. of him-,her-, 

at- self, of themselves. 


Reciprocal pronoun : 4AfAwv, of one another. 


padiota THY cavTOD dpdvnow done. ISAEUS. 
Above all things cultivate self-knowledge. 


xa’ éavtots Bovdevoapevor Ta Sada Tapédocay Kai 
dhas avrovs. THUC. 
After deliberating apart by themselves, they surren- 
dered their arms and themselves (their persons). 
Note 1. The separation of the word in the singular makes 
the expression stronger, especially if avrés comes first, ¢g. 
adrov jie. 
cal rovs raidas robs éuots poyxuve kal éue adrov UBpwev. 
7 Lys. 1. 4. 


ceavrot, cavrod, tudyv atréy. 


oddy atrév 
davro8, abrod and | 
davréy. 


He disgraced my sons and outraged me myself. 
avrés often sirens hens the reflexives. 
katadéAuKe THY avros atrov Svvacreiay. ARSCHIN. 3. 233. 
He destroyed his own power. 
Ipse suas evertit opes. 
D 
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Note 2, A reflexive pronoun in a subordinate clause may 
refer— 


1. To the subject of its own clause. 


. To the subject of the principal clause. When 
so used it is called an Indirect Reflexive. 


1, Kipos race mapyyyeAXev xabioracOat eis Thv 
éavrov tafiv éxaorov, XEN. 
Cyrus was issuing orders to all that each man should 
stand quietly in his own rank. 
2. 6 rupavvos vopifes rovs roAitas trnpereiv éavre. 
PLaT. 
The despot thinks that the citizens are his own 
servants. 


Note 3. As indirect reflexives may also be used (1) the oblique 
cases of avrds; (2) the datives of, adios (od and € are very 
rarely thus used: they are found chiefly in poetry, and in 
poetical passages of Plato). 

(1) od x Eferv dyads dre xpjoerGe airy vouife. DEM. 
He thinks you won't know what to do with him. 

(2) pn eZvae dvSpdzodoy of éwi Aarvpiy. ANDOK. de Myst. 38. 
He stated that he had a slave at Laurium. 


of ’"AOnvaios ovdev odio Epacay mpoojxey, THUC, 


The Athenians maintained that wt was no concern of theirs. 
Thucydides and Xenophon are partial to this use of of and 


rpict, 
Note 4, éavrod, éavrov are sometimes used of the first and of the 
second person. 
70, abray dpa éexmopi(dueOa, THUC, 
Let us at the same time furnish all our own resources. 
vse yap Tiv éavrod od ye Yuxiy pds. XEN. 
Why you anyhow do not even see your own soul. 
ANTIPH. Herod. 11. 
Note 5. The reflexive is sometimes used for the reciprocal 
dAAHAwv. 
Botreo Oe repridvres atrov tuvOdverOar; DEM. 
Do you wish to be running about and inquiring one of 
another ? 


bo 
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Cf. S. Luke xxiii 12, “for before they were at enmity 
between themselves.” 


Note. —opov adrav is also used like suus and not se, meaning 
their own men, their own side. 
Oppnvro ot év Tap ’AOnvator wAciv éxi odas avrovs. 
THUC. vii. 86. 
The Athenians in Samos were bent on sailing against their 
oun countrymen. 
So 7pGv (ipOv) atrav partitively. ~ 
TO Tpitov pépos Nuav avrav, THUC. iii. 54. 3, 
A third of our own numbers. 


§ 70. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Tor ovrTos, 


This rita So great, so many tantus, tot. 
roads 


So old, so young | asst 
That  k«etvos, A : 
(so great) uit: 
Such { sap He talis. 


rotos is Epic and poetical. 
For érepos, sce Indefinite pronouns. 


001, ovroct are emphatically deictic forms, this here ; 
ovros and 65e point to something near in space or time ; 
éxeivos, to something more distant ; d5e points to something 
present; ovros, to something mentioned, though ores 
also has the deictic force of 8c. 

 Tpaypdia eaTi THSde THS TOdEwS eUpnua. PLAT. 
Tragedy 18 the invention of this city. 

Tour éxei” ovyw "Neyov. AR. 

This is that which I was speaking of. 

ovtos Omiabev mrpocépyetat. PLAT. 

Here he is coming behind. 
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Tour éoT Eexelvo, TOUT Eexeivo=as the saying 78, illud 
quod dicitur. 


Note 1.—odros and o8¢ for first and second person. 885¢ is often. 
used in poetry of the first person, dvnp d5¢ is common in 
Trag. for éyo. 

58 ei’ ’Opéorns, Mevédews, Sv ioropets. Eur. Or. 374. 

I am Orestes, Menelaus, whom thou seekest. 

ei rov vexpov dv THbe Kovdieis yepi. Sopu. Ant, 43. 

(Consider) whether thou wilt uplift this corpse together with 
this my hand. | 

tls ovrog? tis ovrogi; AR: Ach. 1048. 

Who's this here? i.e. who are you? 

Note 2.—rdSe, rdéde wavra, tabra révra are used in prose and 
verse of something near. 


otk "Iwves rade eigiv ovde “EAAnorévriot. THUC. vi. 77. 1. 
The people here are no Ionians or Hellespontines. 
Cf. Eur. Androm. 168. 


Note 3.—otdros and o8¢ contrasted. odzos generally refers to 
what has preceded, é5« to what follows. So with all demon- 
stratives in -ros and -de. But the rule is by no means 
invariable. 


70 8¢ ovK éore ToLovTOV GAXA Toudvde paAAov. PLAT. 
However, it is not so as you think, but rather as follows. 
roudbe EAefev . TorauT a, 
zNefe ae \ he spoke-as jollows, sors ; cixdv, after 


speaking thus, are common phrases in Thucydides, 


Note 4.—odros (not 65e) and avrds (the latter especially in 
Plato) are the usual antecedents to the relative, like zs in Latin. 

otros and éxeivos contrasted. Like hic and ille in Latin, 
sometimes, but not always, odros means this nearer (i.e. the 
latter), éxeivos, that distant (1.¢, the former), in space or time. 


Note 5.—otros and éxetvos in the neuter, like hoc, illud in 
Latin, often draw attention to and point the coming word 
or phrase. See Peculiarities of Apposition 3. 

They also gather up and emphasise what has preceded. 

a av eirys Eupeve rovrous. PLAT. 


Whatever you say, keep to. that. 
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Note 6.—otdros, 68, éxeivos, compared with Latin. 
otros often denotes contempt like iste; éxetvos, praise 
(the famous or illustrious), like dle. 


odros is the opponent (plaintiff or defendant) =tste, hic 
being the client, obroi, the judges, the court, or the 
opposite party. 

odros, as antecedent to the relative=is (qui). 

ovroci=hicce, celui-ct, this man here. 

66e is much like hic, this man here, marking simply the 


presence of something, ao axty pév 70, here ts the shore, 
voici la plage. 


§ 71. THE PRONOUN Aidtés. 


Autos has three usages which must be very eerie 
distinguished. 


1. It, is a definitive adjective pronoun, like ipse, 
meaning self, 


2. With the article, 6 avrds means the same, idem. 


3. In its oblique cases it is the pronoun of the third 
person, him, her, ut, them. 


1. Aurds in all its cases may mean self, myself, thyself 
himself, herself, itself, themselves. It has this meaning 
when it occurs :-— 


a. In the nominative case. 

b. In any case in agreement with a pronoun, or with 
@ noun and article when placed outside the 
article. The pronoun or noun must often be 
supplied from the context, avres occupying an 
emphatic position. The pronoun to be supplied 

may be the indefinite tes. 

avrot & dtrav chadapev ov yryvookouev. EUR. 

Whene'er we trip ourselves we mark it not, 
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AUTOS eyurye eTeTapaypnv. PLAT. 
I myself was quite upset. . 
autov yap ce Sei IIpounfews. AESCH. 
Thou thyself needest a Prometheus. 
auTn Th uyn Ocaréov avra Ta wpaypata. PLAT. 
With the soul ttself (i.e. apart from the body) we must 
behold things in themselves (i.e. actual realities). 
6 Bpacidas 17 Oeccadav YR Kai avtois pidos jv. 
Brasidas was friendly to the land of the Thessalians, 
and to (the Thessalians) themselves. 
Cf. Xen. Ana. vii. 8. 22. 
ovy olov td cor ayedn auToV dvTa AAXous TroLElY 
emipeners. XEN. 
It is not possible that one who himself is careless should 
make others careful. 
With a proper name the article is not necessary. 
autos SevOns avexpayev. XEN. 
Seuthes himself exclaimed. 
So autos Bacinevs, the Great King himself. 
2. 6 avTos,  avTy, TO avro, and in Attic avrés, adorn, 
Tauro and raurop, genitive ravrod, etc., means the same. 
TOUS aUTOUS Tept TAY aUTaV Ndyous Néyouct. ANTIPH. 
They make the same statements about the same things. 
3. Aurds in its oblique cases only, and never at the 
beginning of a sentence, is the third personal pronoun, 
him, her, vt, them. | 
amromeutoucw avrov pw axodoat. THU. 
They dismiss him before hearing him. 
moNXous auTay aréxrewav. XEN. 
They killed many of them. 
retpacopas Evppayely avtp. XEN. 
I will endeavour to help him. 
So we should write fuypayeiv aurq, avrais. 
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Note 1.—Like the Latin ts, avros (1) recalls a noun which 
has been mentioned, and (2) it is used, instead of the more 
usual odros or éxeivos, as the antecedent to a relative sentence. 
This second usage is uncommon, except in Plato. In most 
instances the relative sentence precedes. 

(1) érparovro éri tiv Zevopovra. ai éEXeyov ary. 
XEN. Ana. vi. 1. 21. 
They turned to Xenophon, and said to him. 
(2) adré ovk eipyrat 6 pddurra eee py Onvas, 
, ~ -Puat. Rep. 362. 
The very point, which above all ought to have been stated, 
has not been stated. 
dvéAaBov abra doa trnpyxev erurpSeva. THUC. vii. 74. 
They took with them just whatever was necessary. 

Cf. Eur. Tro. 662, £, A. 1025. 

Note 2.—Airos meaning self will have to be rendered in 
many different ways. 

(a.) In or by oneself, unaided. 

7 xdptov adtrd Kdptrepov trfpye. THUC. 
The spot in itself was strong (i.e. without artificial forti- 
ion 


| atros éxolnoa, I did it myself (without help). 
(6) Voluntarily, sponte. 
nee yap avrd, SOPH. 
Words will come of themselves (unbudden). 
(c) The great man himself, the Master. 
tis odtos; avrés, ris adrés; Lwxparns. 
Who's this? the Master. Who's the Master? Socrates. 
avros én, Ipse diait. 
(d) With Ordinals, 
éorparnyes LlepexAns rérapros avrds. 
Pericles was general with three others, 

(ce) The neuter avré is used by the philosophers with sub- 
stantives of all genders to express the abstract idea of a thing : 
avrd Sixawcivn, ideal justice, or justice in the abstract; avr? 
ddexia, atrd 76 kaXdv, avrd kaAdv constantly in Plato. 

In Aristotle avré forms one compound word with the sub- 
stantive avrodvOpwros, the ideal man ; avroayabdv, the highest 
good, summum bonum, etc. 
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§ 72. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Who, what (Direct), ris, r¢; (Indirect), Sor, Sr. 


Whether of two (uter) wérepos ; éarérepos. 
How much, how great , oes 
How many (quantus). 

Of what sort (qualis) swotos ; Sarotos. 
How old, how great wydlxos ; Gam Alnos. 


The pronouns in the second column are also relatives. 
The Direct pronouns are however constantly used instead 
of the Indirect (see Indirect Question). 

ov el ris avdpav ; Sortis ey? eyo; Merwv. ARIST. 

What man art thow? (ask you) what man am I? Meton. 
See Ach, 106. 959. 


Note 1.—zroios ; is often used in a sarcastic repetition. 
ot rpér Bers of rapa BactrAéws, rolov Bacrréws ; 
The envoys from the King! King quotha! (King indeed /) 
So wé0ev, AR. Ran. 1455; Ach. 109; Nub. 366 (a good 
instance). 
Observe that in asking a question the article is generally 
used with zotos when there is no noun. 
olpai oe Gporoyncev 76 ToUdvie, 7d Toto; 
Pat, Rep. 475, B. 
I think you will make the following admission. What 
admission ? 


So 76 ri; Arist. Bair. 40. Cf AR. 4 ch. 418, 


Note 2.—Observe the idiomatic use of double interrogatives. 


tis wé0ev porwr cor paptupjoe; SOPH. Tr. 421. 
Who is he, whence comes he, who will bear thee record ? 


So rws ti tour’ elwes; Puat. Soph. 261,0. Sopw. Ant. 401. 


- 


Rarely ds is used like éoris in a question. ey, 6s éore, 
I know who he + is, AR. Ach, 118. The Greeks said ofda (abrdv} 


ds eort or olda ris (Sorts) éore, 
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§ 73. RELATIVE PRONOUNS AND ATTRACTION. 


: os whosoever 
~~ we toe {ct 
(esp. poet.) 
of such a 
class, often 
_ like 8er. 


| the very 
H t, , rds t 
Ow grea Soros (quantus eae: | 


Of what sort olos, srotos (qualis) Sarre 


one, exactl 
how many quotquot) Go i 


What number in a series suéboros (quotus). 
How old or bwérepos, which- 
how great \ — sais soever of two. 
Obs, drra, Attic (4oca, Ionic) for ariva, neus. pl. of Saris. 
drra, Attic (doaa, Ionic) for tevd, neut. pl. of ris. 
§ 74. ds, domep, Satis. 
és is definite. 
éeotw Sinns opbarucs, ds ta wavO’ pa. MENANDER. 
There is an eye of justice which sees all things. 
do7ts is indefinite. 
aveneulepos mas Satis eis Sofav Brerret. 
CLEANTHES, the Stoic. 
Slavish the man whoever looks to fame. 
For other usages of doris see Index. 
dovep is particularly definite (arep adds this force to 
other pronouns and adverbs, ¢g. @ozep, esmrep, emevd7- 
qep, etc.). : 
TAUTOV EXOUGLY GuapTHUA OTEP KAL OL TroLNTaL. 
PLAT. 


They are making exactly the same mistake which 
the poets make. 
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Avowrees poor Womep exw eye. PLAT. 
It 18 good for me to be just as I am. 

So qrep AR. Ach. 364. 474. 

Note.—otv (57, Sirore, Syrorovv), added to relative pronouns, 
alters them from relatives, and makes them indefinite. éo0rwovv, 
any whosoever; ov5 sriovv, not even anything whatsoever, ne 
tantillum quidem; drovocvotv, how great soever, quantuscun- 

ue; drotocvodv, qualiscunque ; d6rocrocotv, quotuscunque ; of 
orovoidnrote otpatnyol, generals of any sort whatsoever, no 
matter who. 


§ 75. ATTRACTION. 


A Relative which would be in the Accusative is often 
attracted into the case of its Antecedent, if that Ante- 
cedent is in the Genitive or Dative. This attraction 
sometimes, but rarely, takes place when the Relative would 
have been in the Dative. 

KpGpat BrPrALots ols Exo. 
I use the books which I have. 
For &@ éyw. 
Tots ayabois ols Exopev KT@pEOa Kat Tas Gddas. 
| ISAEUS. 
By means of the advantages which we possess we gain 
our other advantages also. 


The Antecedent is often attracted into the clause of 
the Relative. 
xpapar ols éyw BiBriows for ypapat BuiBrlows & exon. 
apabeorarot éore av eyo olda ‘EX nvev. THUC. vii 39. 
You are the most ignorant of the Greeks whom I know. 
For ‘EAAjvev ovs olSa. 
Note.—The attraction takes place even where the antecedent 
is omitted. 
mpos @ etye Evvédeye orpdrevpa. XEN. Hell. iv. 1. 41. 
He ser collecting an army in addition to that which he already 


For mpds tovry 6 efye, Cf. Eurip. Med. 753. 
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Adverbs of place are thus attracted. 
Stexopi(ovro SOev treEevro waidas, THUuC. i 89. 
They now conveyed across their children from the places where 
they had sent them for shelter. 


For évrev0ev . , . 00. 


~~ 


§ 76. Miscellaneous instances of Attraction. 
thy ovoiay iv KaréAurev ov relovos afd eorev, 
Lys. 19. 49. 
The property which he left 1s not worth mare. 
4 ovoia, the subject, is attracted into the case of the 
relative. 
So dv of Geol pirovory dwoOvickes veos. MEN. 128 
(He) whom the gods love dies young. 
The demonstrative subject, odros, is gai 
So rodAot dvadioKxovrty ovK eis a Sei. Oik. 3. 5. 
Many spend money on objects which ra “ought not (to spend 
at on). 
For eis ravra, eis d. 
So d£w tas évOa 7d mTpaypa éyevero, XEN. Cyr. v. 4. 21. 
Twill bring you where the affair took place. 
For éxeioe évOa. 
Several common idioms come under this head of 


Attraction. 
(a) ovdets doris ov (1.6. ovdels eoriv doris ov) is declined as 
one word in Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Topyias ovdéve rp ov amexpivero, PLAT. Men. 70. 
Gorgias was replying to every single questioner. 
In Soph. At. 725, otris Eo @ ds ov. 
(b) Oavpacrrss:dcos, treppuys Gros are similarly declined, 
and their adverbs Oavpacréss, breppvas. 

Wpordynoe tavTa perda Wpiros Oavpacrov Scov. 


Puat, Rep. 
He made these admissions with an astonishing amount 
of perspiration. 
treppuas ws xaipw. PLAT. 
Tam surprisingly glad. 


(i.€. treppvés exrev ds). 
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(c) olos, and aAXos Seos, et tts. OO 
éXeye rps dvdpas troAunpods ofous xat ’AOnvalovs. - 
.  Tauve. vii. 21: 
He was speaking to beld men like the Athenians, 


For ofoé iow nai "APnvaior. 


dviorn ’Aypiavas kat dAXAa doa EOvn Tlaovexd. 
THuc. ii. 96. 
He was ratsing the Agrianes and all the other Paeonian 
tribes, 


3 , 


éyyviueBa, pets, éyw, Popuiwv, ddArov ef tia 
BovAerae, 
Dem. 20. 100. 
Let us promise, I, Phormio, any one he likes. 
For dAAos rhs ef reva dAXov BovAcrat, 
olds re for TotovTos olds re in the sense of “ able,” like Svvards, 
is exceedingly common. 
olds re cil tadra morely, 


I am able to do this, 
ovx oldy re eoriv, 
It 1s not possible ; i¢ cannot be, 
In the same way, by the omission of the Antecedent, 
are formed many indefinite pronouns and verbs. 
éoriv of, commoner than eiccy of (sunt qui). 


éveot (€v, there are . . . ot, those who) ,; évidre, sometimes. 
éoriv od, somewhere; tori 7G, in some way; iorw dros, 
somehow. 


The Relative preceding the Demonstrative throws great 
emphasis on the Demonstrative (as in Latin), 


d, wouiv aioxpov, ravra vopife nde Aéyesv elvat Kardv. 
Isak, 1. 15. 
Quae factu turpia sunt ea ne dictu quidem honesta habe. 


Observe the ) cade 3 Aéyw, as I say, or as I was saying, 
drep, or 8 dpre éAcyov, direp elroy, 
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§ 77. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
Some, any, ) none, nothing,  ob8es, ov8év (tris) poet. 
A kind or ; 

sort of, pepe pndels, pndév. 
Some (with ted . none (emphatic) | osse ets. 

emphasis), | eoivot (less common). | nb ds. 
Any what- ee 

ever, 

Some . . .- others, { ie ten 

, Lach, “~ ais. & ; h a 
aS Eeuoros, wis Ts, wis, Ewas (stronger than wis) 

oburas (all together). 
Other, i : 
another dos (alius) of GdAor, the rest, ceteri. 

One of two ), _ neither one )\ odSérepos. 
(different), \ esepon (ater); nor other \ pndérepos. 


Note 1, wérepos, and its indirect form, owérepos, = uter, 
whether, or which of two? But they may also = alteruter, one, 
or either of two. In this latter sense zorepés is sometimes 
written oxytone. 

tows, of some sort; woods, of some size or number (observe 
the accents). 


érepos should perhaps be classed among Demonstratives, 
but it is put here in contrast to GAAos. 


Note 2. Idvomatic uses of zs. 
(a) ts means sometimes many a one. 


pouret Tus éxetvov, @ avdpes ’"AOnvaior, Kai Sécev. 


DEM. 
There are those (there are many) who hate him and 
fear him, Athenians. 
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(5) It means, like aliquts, some great, some important person, 
or thing. 
ndxets Tus elvan, Toles xpypact cbevwv, Eur. El. 939. 
Thou wast boasting thyself to be some great one, trusting 
to thy riches, | 
Cf. S. Paul, ad Gal. ii. 6. 
So dpav ri, to do some great thing. Sopu. El. 305. 
Si vis esse aliquis, JUV. i. 74. 

(c) It is constantly joined to adjectives, numerals, and 
pronouns, sometimes to strengthen, sometimes to 
weaken the expression, in a way for which, in 
English, we have frequently no equivalent :— 

péyas ts, was ris, Exaoros Tis, ovdels ris, dALyoe 
twés, Bpaxd rt, ovdev tt, oxESdv TL, TpEls Teves, 
etc. etc. moids ris; méaos Tis 3 oXESov Tt, Eyyv TH 
ov woAXoi tives, TpidxovTd Tives, Tives Sdo ries, 
THUC. viii. 100. 

(2) 4 Tis } ovseis—y te 7) ovdev, hardly any one, hardly 
anything. 
odrot pev ody 4 Te} OvdeY GAnOés eipyKace, 

| PuaT. Ap. 1. 
These men then have spoken hardly a word of truth. 


(¢) tes also covertly alludes to some known person. 


98 otv Oavetras Kat Oavovo’ drt riva, 
SopH. Antig. 751. 
She then must die, and dying slay another (hers will 
not be the only death.) 
(f) tis==here and there one. 
Tov & dAtyapxig arobavévrwy iows Tus Hv rovnpds. 
Lys. 30. 13. 
Noite 3. dAXos must often be rendered adverbially, besides, 
moreover, as well, adding as well as opposing. This is very 
common in Attic. 
wepmrTos woTapos GAXos. HDT, v. 54. 
Yet a fifth rwer. 
Cf. Sopu. El. 707; Axscu. Sept. 481. 
' od yap Hv xdpros ov8e GAXO SévEpov ovdev, XEN. An, 1. 5. 5. 
There was no grass, no, nor any tree at all. 
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Cf. Plaustra iumentaque alia. Liv. iv. 41. Wagons and 
beasts of burden also. 
And there were also two other, malefactors, led with him to be 
put to death. S. LUKE, xxiii. 32. 


All these (vices) are portable, with other graces weighed, 
SHAKSPERE, Macbeth, iv. iii. 90. 


o dos may often be rendered in general or usual. 
rapa tov dAXov tporov. ANTIPH. Tetr. B, B. 1. 
Contrary to my general disposition. 
Note 4, wav like quidvis, quidlibe, may mean anything, no 
matter what. 


ovdeva Set pnxavacbas Srws dropetferat ray mowwv Odvarov. 


PLAT. Ap. 


No man should endeavour to avoid death by every means. 
tovavra aAXa, cf. alter idem. Sopu. El. 337. 


Obs. +6 rowdy, quality ; 75 wordy, quantity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CASES. 


§ 78. Preliminary Note on the Cases. 


Greek is developed from a language which had eight cases, 
or nine, if we regard the separate meanings of the last as 
belonging to two distinct cases. Of these eight or nine Greek 
retained only five, although comparative phifolo shows that 
traces of the others survived. The work of the lost cases was 
carried on by the remaining five, as the following table will 
explain. ‘ 


INDO-EUROPEAN. CREEK. 
Nominative Nominative 
Vocative Vocative 
Accusative Accusative 
Genitive ” 
Ablative \ Genitive 
Dative © 
Locative sen oi 
Instrumental Dative 


Comitative or Sociative 
The Greek Genitive and Dative have been called mixed 
cases because they have assumed the functions of the lost 
cases.! 





1The following declension of an Indo-European noun, taken from 
Schleicher, will show the cases. 
Stem Vax (voice, Fom(s), voc(s) #.¢. vox.) 
Singular Nom. Vak-s__ the voice 
Voc. VaAK- O voice. 
Acc. Vaxk-am the voice. 
Gen. Vak-as of the voice. 
Abl. Vax-at from the voice. 
Dat. Vaxk-ai for the voice. 
no eee . at or by the voice. 
nst. Vak-bhi : : 
(and Com.) Vak-a with the voice. 
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The Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative form one group, 
the Genitive and Ablative a second group, the Dative, Loca- 
tive, Instrumental, and Comitative (the latter being perhaps 
another aspect or shade of the Instrumental) a third group. 

The Nominative is the case of the sulyect. 

The Vocative is the case of the person or thing addressed. 

The Accusative is the case of the object. 

The Genitive is the case of the class (yévos, genus) to which 
a thing belongs. 

The Ablative is the case of that from which another thing is 
separated, the case of separation. 

The Dative is the case of the person, or thing remotely connected 
with an action (the remoter object), for whom or which anything 
is done. 

The Locative is the case of the place where an action takes place. 

The Instrumental is the case of the instrument by which an 
action is performed. 

The Comitative (or Sociative) is the case of the accompanying 
circumstances, : 


The details of each case will show that the five Greek cases 
retain their original meanings, while the mized cases (Genitive 
and Dative) acquire in addition the meanings of the lost ones. 
But nearly all the cases, especially the mixed ones, have 
assumed other shades of meaning and other uses, from analogies 
which we cannot safely trace now. In treating of any case 
therefore we may distinguish between (1) its primary and 
distinct use, (2) its freer, looser use. Attempts to explain and 
classify the freer uses must necessarily be more or less 
arbitrary. 


§ 79. THE NOMINATIVE. 


The Nominative is the case of the Subject, and of the 
Predicate or Apposition in agreement with the Subject. 


Binurmos xabiotatat Baatrevs. 
Philip 1s appointed King. 
The Nominative is often used for the Vocative. 


Oe pav odv ov, 6 mperBiraros, XEN... 
Come then, you, the elder one! 
E 
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odros especially is so used. | 


® otros Alias. -SoPH. 4+. 89. 
What ho! Ajaz | 


Cf. Oed. Col. 1627. 
6’ AroAAddwpos odros, ov reptpevets ; PLAT. Symp. 
Apollodorus, you Sir! stop, won't you? 


8 8o. THE VOCATIVE. 


In Attic Prose ® is generally added. 
oKxoTes Tolvuy, ® wKpates, py. PLAT. 


Consider therefore, Socrates, satd he. 
pn OopuBeire, & avdpes AOnvaio. Prat. Apol. 
Do not interrupt, Athenians. 
The omission of the & makes the address curt, tart, or 
businesslike, as axoveus Aicyivn ; dye hear, Aeschines ? 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 81. Preliminary Note on the Accusative. 


The Accusative, unlike the Genitive and Dative, is formed 
with no suffix which in itself gives the case a special applica- 
tion. But it came to denote the object of the sentence, as 
the Nominative denotes the subject. In speaking of the ob- 
ject, however, we must very carefully distinguish between 
two distinct significations of the Accusative. Thus ANTIPHON 
writes, tirres tov avdpa wAnyds, he strikes the man blows. 
Here wAnyds, blows, is already contained in the meaning of the 
verb timre, This Accusative has been called the Jnternal 
Accusative. On the other hand, rov dvdpa, the man, is not 
contained in the meaning of rvrre. This is called the Eternal 
Accusative. The Internal Accusative is of much freer and 
wider application than the External, varying from the Cognate 
Accusative, paynv paxopat, I fight a fight, to any word which 
is substituted for the Cognate Accusative, such as, ovrovdas 
rovodpat, I make a treaty ; exurtoAnv ypadu, I write a command ,; 
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rréw Odraovay, I sail the sea; peyada opddrdopat, I am greatly 
disappointed. The External Accusative is a natural extension, 
not of the meaning, but of the direction of the verb. The 
Accusative is naturally associated with a verb, and, when it is 
not an External Accusative, qualifies the verb almost as an 
adverb. Thus raicov SirAjv (Sopu. El. 1415), strike a double 
Now, strike twice ; dkny évay, or éyevovro (Hom. II.) they were 
or became silence, i.e. silent. Hence the many quasi-adverbs of 
Accusative form, dpxjv, dxpyv, mpopaciv, xdpwv, mpoika, etc., 
and the wide use of neuter adjectives used adverbially, zoAAd, 
muxva, TO Aourdy, etc. Ilpwrov, rpérepov, again are Accusative 
forms. Indeed we may say that all Accusatives fall under 
two heads, either—(1) the Internal Accusative, or (2) the 
External Accusative. 


$ 


§ 82. Conspectus of the Internal Accusative. 


The Internal Accusative denotes either the state or the 
ation of the verb (the state of neuter and passive verbs, 

e operation of active verbs). 

It is either 


A. A word kindred in stem or meaning to the verb (the 
CoGNATE ACCUSATIVE), ¢.9. 
paxny payer Ban, 
(nv Biov. 
B. A word substituted for the Cognate Accusative, and 
limiting or defining the verbal notion. 
ynpupa vixay, to win, Le, carry, @ measure. 
Accusatives of this class denote 
(2) That with respect to which the state or operation occurs, 
often the part affected (Accusative of RESPECT). 
Oavpacris civac TO KdddXos, to be remarkable in respect of 
beauty. . . 
yuxiv vooeiv, to be tll in mind. 
(b) The extent of the state or operation in degree, space, or 
éume. : | 
otre péya ovTE TpLKpov Topes Eipet, — 
In no degree, great or small, am I wise. 
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' dwéxas oradious éBdop%Kovra. 
It is seventy stades distant. 
mroAv xpovov mapépetva, 


I waited a long time. 


Two further remarks may be made: 
(1.) The Accusative follows Adjectives (and Adverbs) as" 
well as verbs, ¢.g. 
dyadds macayv dperiv. 
Gripor atipiav roavec, . 
(2) Adjectives, especially neuter Adjectives and Pronouns 


in agreement with the Accusative, are freely used instead of 
the Accusative, which is unexpressed. 


péyada xevduvever, 
TOUTO KivouveveEl. 


§ 83. The Internal Accusative. 
The Internal Accusative is, 


A. A word kindred in stem or meaning to the verb. 
This is called the CoGNATE ACCUSATIVE. 


Tt woxOov ovdev ovca poyGeis ; Eur. And, 134. 
Why, being naught, torlest thow with toil ? 


tnoews Biov kpatiorov hv Oupov Kparns. MENAND. 186. 
Thow wilt live the best life if thou wilt control thine 
anger. 


guviguye guyjv, he shared the flight, PL. Ap. Vv. 3; mévous 
roveiv, to undergo labours, PL. Ap. vi. ; dpxnv ip£a, I held office, 
PL, Ap. xx.; dvecdos dvedioat, to upbraid with reproaches, SoPH. 
P hil. 523. : 


voreis dA-yos, thow art suk with grief, Sopu. Phil. 1326; 
ypapny Siew, to bring an indictment against (cf. ypadiv 
ypdédec Gar, cognate in stem); méAcuov orparevey, to engage in 
war, THuc. 1. 112 (cf. wéAcuov roAepety and orparefav 
orparevecy.) 
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B. A word substituted for the Cognate Accusative, 
and limiting or defining the verbal notion. 


Erepov  hdiopa vied AnuooBevns. AESCHIN. 
Demosthenes carries a second decree (or measure). 


ayovivovro orddiov, TaAny, Kat ruypnv. XEN. 
They were contending in the race-course, in wrestling, 
and in boxing. 

Slxnv ddrciv, to lose a law-suit ; "OAvpmia vixdv, to win an 
Olympic victory ; yapous éexriav, to give a wedding feast, EUR. ; 
Yypiorpe ving, he carries (or wins) a decree, AESCHIN. 

Note. An extension of this Accusative is found in the Poets. 
This Accusative denotes the result of the verbal operation. 
Practically the verb yields an epithet in agreement with the 
Accusative. 


€Axos ovrdoat, Hom. JI. v. 361, to stab (and so make) a wound. 
Goodwin compares “to break a hole.” tpomds xatrappiyvuct, 
SopH. Ant. 675, breaks to pieces (and so causes) a rout; TdKes: 
otuwydv, SopH. El. 123, thou meltest a (makest a melting) 
lamentation ; mwetpay éudpavey, AESCH. Pers. 715, he made a 
foolish attempt ; téyyev Sdéxpva, PIND. Nem. x. 141, he wetted 
(t6. shed wet) tears. 

In SopH. Ant. 973 the passive of this construction occurs. 
€Axos tupAwiev, a blinded wound, i.e. wound inflicted which 
caused blindness ; the active form would be rudAotyv €Axos, to 
enfirct a blinding wound. | ) 


§ 84. . Accusative of Respect. 


An Accusative is constantly joined to a verb, adjective, 
noun, or even a sentence, to denote that in respect to which 
the state or operation of the verb, etc., takes place. Very 
often the Accusative denotes the part affected, e.g. 

Kapvw OF ayo THY Kehadny (Ta dupara, Tous Todas, 
tous Saxtvdous). 
I have a pain in the head (eyes, feet, fingers). 
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Berridy eort copa ¥ 4 uyny voceiy. MENAND. 

Better to ail in body than in mind. 

tupros Ta T MTA, Tov Te vodv, Ta T Oppar el. SOPH. 

Blind art thou both in ears, and mind, and eyes. 

‘Efaxoovot tov apOpdr, siz hundred in number. 

"EdAnves 70 yevos (70 Gvopa), Greeks in race (in name). 

Compare this Accusative with the Dative of Circum- 

stance. | 


§ 85. Accusative of Space and Time. 


The Accusative denotes extension of space and duration 
of time. 
wre thy Oaraccav, ANDOK., to sail the sea. 
qopever Oat odor, nv, Opn, XEN., to travel over a road, 
land, mountains. 


ai orrovdai enavrov écovrar. THUC. 
The truce shall be (1.¢e. last) for a year. 
améexes » IDataa tov OnBav otadiouvs éBdopu7;- 
KOVTQ. THUC. 
Plataea is seventy stades distant from Thebes. 
THY TpiTyY nuepay etpyalovto Kal THY TeTAapTHD. 
THUC. 
They were working throughout the third day and the 
Sourth. ‘ 
KéXevBov éprev, fo crawl along a road, Sopu. Phil. 1224; 


oddv davnvat, to appear on a road, SopH. El. 1274; rhv dpav 
tov érous, DEM. Phil. i. 8, during the season of the year. 


Note. An Accusative with ordinal numbers means how long 
since or ago. 
€£4jAGopev tpirov éros tovri, Dem. 54. 3. 
We came out three years ago. 
Cf Piat. Protag. 309. 
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§ 86. Accusative of Motion. 


The Accusative denotes motion to a place, without a 
preposition in Poetry; but in Prose a preposition is 
required. 

ovrw vevoornn’ olxov. Eur. I. 7. 534. 
Not yet hath he returned home. 

Cf. Sopu. Ant. 152,. Phil. 244; Eur. Bacch. 1, 5. Cf. 
Julius Caesar—Ere we could arrive the point proposed. 

Very seldom motion to a person. Eur. Bacch. 847, 1353. 

ai vies abixvoovra: ext Ivnov. THUC. 
The ships arrive against Pylos, 


evrevOev eFeXauvet eis KoXooods. XEN. 
From this place he marches to Colossae. 


§ 87. Accusative of the Object and Predicate in 
agreement or in apposition with it. 
For this construction, 4 very common and easy one, see 
Oblique Predicate. 


Verbs of naming (caro, dvopafw), addressing (Tporayopevw), 
dwiding and distributing (veya, xatavépw, diaipG, Tépvw), take 
this construction both in the active and passive. 


KaXovoi pe Tovro Td Gvoya, XEN. Om 7. 3. 
They call me (by) this name. 


6 Kupos 76 orpdrevpa. xareverme Sidexa pep. 
XEN. Cyr. 7. 5. 13. 
Cyrus divided the army into twelve parts. 


) TA avra pépn Stavéperar, Pui. Leg. v. 737. 
The land 18 divided tnto the same parts, 


§ 88. Double Accusative. 


Certain classes of Verbs in Greek regularly take 
a double Accusative. 
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Sa 
Verbs of :— 

asking, 1.¢. interrogating : épwrd, hpdunv. 


asking, 1.e. petitioning:  aird (and compounds), rpécow, eis- 
| Tpdccw, mpdooopuat, I demand, 

exact. 

concealing : kpvrrw (droxptrrw). 

teaching : biSdoKw. 

putting on or of: evdvu, éxdbw, dudiévvyms, meprBcr- 
Aopas, 

depriving : dfatpotpat, drorrep, ovAG. 


saying or doing anything dyabov (kaxdv, Tt, TOUTO, ed, Kadas, 
good or all: KaKws), A€yw, épd, elrov, Spa, 
Tow, épyafouac (rarely rpdocw). 
Similarly: evAoya, ératva, Yevidopar, SiaBddrdAw, bBpitw, 
d5ik@, dvriroid, BAdrrw, KwAvw, dvayKd lo, 
ov ToiTd ae Epwrd. ARISTOPH. 
That's not the question I’m asking you. 


qToNAoL pe olTov aitovat, ToNXol Se iwatia. XEN. 
Many are asking me for food, many for clothes. 


@Xous tauta tabra Siddoxw. PLat. 
I teach others these self-same subjects. 


ovdév oe Kptrro. SOPH. 

Naught will I hide from thee. 

iSov & ’ArroAXwy autos exdvov ene 

xpnotnpiav écOntra. AESCH. 

And lo! Apollo's self divesting me 

Of garb oracular. 

adrNdous Ta Exyata Aéyouow. XEN. 

They say the most atrocious things of one another. 


ob Mev Trovnpol KaKov TL epyatovTar Tous avOparrous, 
ot 8 aya0ol ayadev. Puat. ' 
Bad men do harm to others, good men good. 
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Note 1. The construction of the Double Accusative is much | 
commoner in Greek than in Latin. Almost any Greek transi- 
tive verb can take an Accusative of the External Object, and 
some one of the many varieties of the Internal Object. ' The 
Internal Accusative is often a neuter pronoun, or an adjective 
agreeing with a suppressed substantive. . 

MéAnrtés pe éypavaro thy ypddyny tavrny. PLAT. 
Meletus brought this indictment against me. 


In the Passive— 
Tas dAAas payxas, doas Tlépoas yrrqOnoav, €o. Isocr. 
I pass over all the other battles in which the Persians were 
defeated. 


The poets, as might be expected, use great freedom with this 
construction, from Homer downwards, 

xpdéa vifero GApny. Od. vi. 224. 

He was washing the brine off his skin. 


(He was washing his skin: he was washing off the brine. ) 


GAN’ ovk Eds TovTO y' 4 Sixn oe. SOPH. Ant. 538. 
Nay, Justice will not suffer thee to do this. 


TovovToy Ppdcos 
avri & ordrifes, SopuH. £/. 996. 
Thou arm’st thyself in such boldness. 


Note 2. In the passive Construction one accusative becomes 
the subject. £.9.— 


moAAot immovs dmrertépyvrat, 


Many have been deprived of their horses. 


The passive of ¢8, xaxws, rovetv is not €d etc, roteto Oar but ed 
el. waoxev, and of «d ec. Aéyew not AtyerOar but dxoverv 
(cf. bene, male audire), ¢9. péyada, ed, wadelv, moAAG Kane 
aKovety, 


Note 3. Many of these verbs take other constructions, ¢.g. 
dvapipvyickw Tivd Tivos, aiTo Te mapa Tivos, apapotpal Te TLVOS, 
dya0dv rowd cot, Aodopetv takes an accusative, Aodopeir Oar a 
dative : péudouas an accus. of thing and dative of person, rouvrdé 
cot; also an accusative of person; also a dative alone of 
person. : 
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§ 89. The External Accusative. 


The Accusatives denote the direct object of a transi- 
tive Verb. 


Thy payny tous BapBupous évienoev. AESCHIN. 
He conquered the barbarians in battle, 


paxny internal Accus., BapBapovs external Accus. 


Note 1. The Accusative depends almost universally on a Verb. 
But there are few cases in which it depends on a noun (gene- 
rally a verbal adjective, or a noun of verbal character). | 

kai ve PvEipos ovdeis dBavdrwr. Sopn. Antig. 789. 
And none of the immortals is able to escape thee. 


mOXepos Gropa mépysos. AESCH. P. V. 904. 
TO wav pHxap ovpws Zevs, AESCH. Supp. 594. 


Perhaps we may add é£apvor ra. wpoAoynpéva, ISAEUS v. 26 ; 
erurtypoves TA TpoojKkovta, XEN. Cyr. 3. 3, 9; Zwxpdrns ra 
peréwpa. fpovrirrys, PL, Apol, 1.; unless we regard the accu- 
satives here as accusatives of respect. 

The construction is not unknown to Latin— 

Quid tibi hanc digito tactio est. PLaut. Poen. v. 5. 29. 
Reditum domum in patriam. LIV. xxx. 32. 


On this construction see PEILE, Primer of Philology, ch. vii. 5. 


Note 2. An Accusative stands in apposition not to the 
object of the verb, but to the state or act jointly denoted by 
the verb and its object. Very often this Accusative in 
Apposition has a proleptic force. See Peculiarities of Appost- 
tion. 

aial, kaxov dyorra &) kAVw rade, 

airxn te Tlépoas kai Avyéa kwxipara, AESCH. Pers. 331. 
Woe! woe! the top of sorrow hear I now, 

Shame to the Persians, and shrill lamentations, 


Other instances occur, AESCH. 4g. 225, Cho. 200, Eur. 
Bacch. 29, 250. 
Cf. VEeRG. Aen. xi. 381, Proinde tona eloquium, solitum tibi. 


S| 
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§ 90. Verbs which take an External Accusative. 


The following classes of Verbs should be noticed: as taking 
an Accusative of the External Object. 


1. Many Verbs of Emotion: 


aidoupat, I revere. exrrAnooopat, ) lam alarmed 
aioyxtvopat, I feel awe or shame xarardjocopat, 

in the presence of. dpicow, I shudder at. SOPH. 
Oappo, I feel confidence in. Ant, 997. 


ais yvvopat Tov toAvupvov Gedy. Eur. Jon, 1074. 
I am abashed in the presence of the god renowned in song. 


Td) ToLovTov GwHpa of €xOpot Bappotorww. PL. Phaed. 239. 
The enemy feel confidence in such a body. 

py Sbvapuv rov ’AOnvatwy katardAaynre. THUC. vi. 76. 
Do not be dismayed at the power of the Athenians. 


2. Many Verbs of Motion compounded with Prepositions, 
such verbs taking the meaning of their kindred transitives. 


SiaBaiv, Tice peer, e pursue, go m 
Beep xopay, F EBL Peniett quest of. 

LaTAEW, £ SAU ACTOSS. EKPatyvw 
sreprépyopias, L go about. eiornt, I avoid. 

wepurAéw, I coast along. brepBaAAw, I cross over, surpass. 
éxdcdpar kw, topicrapat, ) I undertake (sus- 
arodubpar kw, Trun away from. vrodvopat, a cipio). 


vrogevyw, I avoid, shirk. 
70, éxerjdea ex Inorov periévres. XEN. Hell. ii. 1. 25. 
. Going in search of provisions from Sestos. 
brepeBaXov ra dpn, XEN. An. iv. 4. 23. 
They crossed the mountains. 
Grav ot Gvdpes ExBoor THY HAtkiay, dpycopev ov avrovs 
éXevfépovs. PL. Rep. 461. 
As soon as the men exceed the prescribed limit of age we shall, 
I presume, set them free. 
ot rpoyovot ovdeva murrore kivduvov éfeorncay. DEM. 20. 10. 
Our ancestors never shirked any danger. 
Cf. VERG. Aen. v. 438, vim viribus exit (t.¢. evitat). 


TO TOUS TUpavvous eiorévat, DEM. 418. 13. 
To cet the part of tyrants. 
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_ 3, Many Compound Verbs, which in their composite form 
are equivalent to transitive Verbs : 
Snuaywye? trovs avdpas. XEN, An. vii. 6. 4. 
He wins men by popular acts. 
THY €avToU rarépa ynporpodet, DEM. 24. 203. 
He nurses his father in his old age. 
py 7a xelpw hiAroverxnoas, THUC. v. 111. 
Not through contentiousness to choose the worse. 
Cf. Sopp. Ani. 994, Schneidewin, w. note. 
So otxovone (rév Biov), I manage, or regulate. 
cvxopavrTo (rivd), I calumniate, or accuse falsely. 
_ Aoyorow (cvpdopds), I make up tales (of troubles). 
katavavpaxo, I overpower in naval warfare. 
kataro\eww, I overpower in war. 


4. Special Verbs. 
yeAo, I ridicule (rivd); Saxptw, I weep for (pirovs, friends), 
Eur. Frag. 
Pbava, I anticipate (robs pédXovras, those who are purposing). 
(AO, I emulate (rovs dyaGots, the good). 
er a by beware of (rdv xbva, the dog). 
— dpbvopas, I defend myself against (rods roXepiovs). 
tipwpovpat, I take vengeance on (tov hovetoavra, the mur- 
derer). 
rea I force, win by force (rov éordovy, the entrance; 
THUG. vil. 22). 
owro, I pass over in silence (ra. Sixaca, what 1s right). 
AavOdvw, I elude the notice of (rov Stdxovra, the pursuer). 
apoOvportpat, I promote (riv EipBacrv, the treaty, THUC. 
v. 17). : 
ot ’AOnvaios rovs tov Zvpaxociwy imméas éfoBynOncar. 
The Athenians were afraid of the Syracusan cavalry. 
adivara hv trovs Aoxpovs duiverOar, THUC. iv. 1. 
Jt was impossible to keep off the Locrians, 
ti purd£acbar pypi Seiv quads; DEM. de Pace iv. 
What do I maintain we must guard against ? 
6 KAcdy trégevye tov rAotv . .. thiorarat Tov TAOdY. 
- THuce. iv. 28. 
Cleon was trying to back out of the expedition: he undertakes 
the expedition. 
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5. “Opvupe and expressions of swearing, pd, ov pd, vat 
pad, vi}. 
pa. Lia, nay, by Zeus. 
vy or vat rov Alia, yea, by Zeus. 
ov tov Ala, ov pa tov Ala, nay, by Zeus. 
dpwpoKxas TOUS Geovs, having sworn y the gods, DEM. 301. 1. 
ov pa Tov Av, ov (in answers), No, by Zeus, not, etc. 
ov pa tov Ai’, ov pev 64, No, by Zeus, not so indeed. 


Note 1. The poets use great freedom in making Verbs 
transitive. | 
| Tovs yap evoeBeis Oeoi 
OvnoKovtas ov xatpovce, 
At a good man’s death 
The gods rejoice not. See PEILE, Primer of Philology, p. 131. 


So 7fev xépa, SOPH. Ai, 44 (Jebb’s note); xopevw Oedv, I cele- 
brate the god in the dance, PIND. Isth. i: 7, SoPH. Ant. 1152; 
xopevew ydpous, Eur. I. A. 1047. So Baive (apoBaiverv) 


60. 


Note 2. An Accusative is found after a compound expres- 
sion which is equivalent to a Verb. Many accusatives in the 
poets may be thus explained. . 

kal mavyvxot 52) SidrAoov Kabiotracav 

_vadv dvaktes dvta, vauTixov Aewv. AESCH. Pers. 384. 

So all night long the captains of ships were keeping afloat (or 
sailing in and out) the whole naval host (:am.—xadioraray 
=one verb). | 

tiv’ deé rakes oipwydv ’Ayapépvova; Sopu. Ei. 

With what melting lament bemoanest thou Agamemnon ? 
(rdKevs—otpwyav=one verb.) 

et 6€ py’ BS det Adyous 


eEnpxes (Adyous ééjpxes=mporepuvets, Jebb). 
Sopu. Ei. 556. 
If thou hadst been ever accosting me thus. 


Cf. AESCH. Ag. 788; SopH. 0.C. 583. ° 

See Schneidewin on SopH. Ant. 212. 

Cf. TERENCE, Hauton, Prol. 41, Mea causa causam hance 
lustam esse animum-inducite. 
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Note 3. Poetical and comic use of the Accusative with verbs 
of looking (an Internal Accusative). 


There are many Homeric phrases. . 
mvp opbarpoior Sedopxus, Od. xix. 446 (looking, ¢.e. flash- 
ing fire). 
So "Apny Brérev, Sépxer Oar, dAxjv spay, 
“Apy Sedopxérwv. AESCH. Sept. c. Theb. 553. 


Aristophanes is very fond of this idiom. 
— wpds Tov Ocdv, GvOpure, vaidpaxrov Bréreis. 
ARIST. Ach, 95. 
fore heaven, fellow, thou look’st an ironclad. 


So BAerew varv (mustard), dudaxas (sour grapes). 

Cf. “to look black,” “look daggers,” and Hamiet, “TI will 
speak daggers.” ‘‘ He speaks holiday, he smells April and 
May,” Merry Wives, iii. 2. 


§ gI. THE GENITIVE. 


Preliminary note on the Genitive. 


The Greek Genitive is the case of Connexion and its op- 
posite, dis-Connexion or Separation. The Genitive proper 
denotes the class (yévos) to which a thing belongs. Thus 
vopurpa apyvpiov, a coin of silver ; the coin belongs to the 
class silver. Both in etymology and signification the Genitive 
is akin to an adjective. (See Max MOLLER, Lectures on the 
Science of Language, i. 105; second edition.) The Ablative, 
on the other hand, denotes that from which a thing is re- 
moved. The signification of the lost Ablative has passed 
into the Genitive. But in the Greek Genitive we can never, 
perhaps, be sure where we have a strictly Ablative meaning, 
for as the Genitive denotes Connexion, by a natural law of 
association, it also denotes the opposite, dis-Connexion, 4.¢. 
Separation. Further, Connexion (or Relation) is so elastic a 
conception, that the usages of the Genitive have, by a series 
of loose analogies, been almost indefinitely extended. This 
is what we should expect when we consider the popular and 
unscientific growth of Syntax. It is not possible to tabulate 
all the usages of the Genitive, or to avoid cross-divisions. 
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The Partitive Genitive so-called is a misnomer, due to a 
confusion of thought. The Genitive denotes the whole, that 
on which it depends denotes the part. Lastly, as the Accu- 
sative essentially depends on a Verb or Verbal notion, so the 
Genitive essentially depends on a Substantive or Substantival 
notion, 


§ 92. Possessive Genitive. 


The Genitive denotes the Possessor, that to which a 
thing belongs; with 


A. Nouns and Adjectives, oixeios, iSios (own, peculiar, or 
belonging to); iepés, consecrated to; and their opposite, dAAd- 
tpcos. These also (iepds very rarely) take a Dative. 

Nouns, etc. 


a > a 
1) TOD TATpOS OLKia OF 7 OlKia TOD TATPOS. 
The father's house. 


a TOMS ATaVTOV TOY TOMTaY KoLWN eoTiv. ANDOK. 
The city is common to all the citizens. 


ipos yap odTos TY KuTa ~Oovds Oe@v. EUR. 
Consecrated is that one to the nether gods. 


B. Verbs. 


; 8 >] a A 
ot ITépoae thy Actav éavtay trowdvtar. XEN. 
The Persians are claiming Asia as their own. 


tis eo 6 xpos; Tod Oewy vouiterar; Sopu. O. C. 38. 
What spot 1s this? To which of the gods is tt held 
sacred (considered to belong) ? 


Note 1. The Neuter Article with the Genitive is freely 
used: Ta Tov Oewv, Ta Tov ‘EAAjvwv (1a “EAAnvexa), the affairs, 
concerns, lands, history, etc., of the Greeks; 76 THs OAtyapxias, * 
the nature of oligarchy, or oligarchy. 

Note 2. In certain familiar phrases there is an ellipse of the 


word on which the Genitive depends: év“Acdov, in Hades ; és 
“Acdou, to Hades ; eis SidacxdAov, to the master’s (sc. house). 
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Note 3. The Genitive denotes the person or thing to which 
something is suitable or becoming (it is a sign of, a mark of, 
it requires, etc.). - 

rovuro éors maifovros. PxLat. Apol. 14. 

This is (the conduct) of one who is jesting (this is mere banter). 

éoriv dpa Sixaiov dvipss BAdwrrev Kai évrivovy avOpdrwv ; 
Puat. Rep. 1. 335. 

Is it the part of a just man to (will a just man) wjure any 

one whomsoever ? 

ToAAns dvoias cat ro OnpacGat ceva. Sopu. El. 1054. 

It shows (it 1s) great madness even to engage in an idle quest. 

In expressions of sonship the substantive on which the 
Genitive depends may be omitted: Zwxpdrys 6 Zwdpovicxoy, 
Nexias 6 Nixypdrov, Gouxvdidns 6’OXAdpov. More briefly, MéaA-. 
tudyns Kinwvos. Poet., Acés “Aprepis, Artemis daughter of Zeus ; 
*OtAjos Tayvs Aias, Aias swift son of Oileus. Hom. 

Obs.—This is sometimes called the Genitive of Origin, or 
Descent, or Source. It is a genitive of the possessor, or of the 
class, for, as Max Miiller points out, it is equally correct to say 
6 vids TOU TaTpos, as to say 6 TaTHp TOU viov. 

matpos Aeyerar Kipos yevéer Oar KapPicov. 


| XEN, Cyr. 1. 2. 1. 
It 13 said that Cyrus was the son of Cambyses. 


So in poetry, ova, BAacreiv, rpapyval tevos. 


§ 93. Genitive of Material or Contents. 


The Genitive denotes the Material of which a thing 
consists, or the Contents of a thing, 


With Nouns, etc. :— 
voyiopa apyupiou (=voptopa apyupoor). 
A coin of silver (Old Eng. adj. a silvern coin). 
Gpaat swpous citou, Evrwv, AUwov, XEN, Hell. iv. 4.12. 
They see piles of grain, tumber, stones. 


copa SecAatas orodov. Sop. Elect. 758. 
A body of pitiable ashes. 
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B. With Verbs :— 


ot oTépavor podov joav add ov ypuciov. DEM. 
The wreaths were of roses, and not of gold. 
Oepédoe Travtoiwv NOwv vroKevTra. THUC. 
The substructions were made of stones of all sorts. 
Free and poetical uses :— 
gwvy ép0iwv kwxupdrwv. SOPH. Antig. 1206. 
A voice of shrill laments. 
avon potviov oraddypatos. Sopu. Antig. 1239. 
A gasp of bloody dew. 
Expressions such as ’AOnvov wéXts, the city of Athens (con- 
trast with ‘“‘urbs Roma”); Tpoins rroXieOpov, the city of Troy, 
are poetical. 


§ 94. GENITIVE OF AMOUNT. 


Another aspect of the Genitive of Material is where it 
denotes the Amount of Space, Time, Money. 


OxT@ oTadiwv Tetyos. THUC. 
A wall of eight stades, 
Tpiav nuepa@v odos. XEN. 
A journey of ten days (a ten days’ journey). 
TplaKovTa TaNAVTWY OUCILA. 
A property of thirty talents. 
érirndeva, Tpiov nyepwv EAaBov. XEN. Cyr. v. 3. 35. 
They took provisions for three days. 
yapety Sef éwrerday erav 7 Tis Tpidxovra, PLAT. Legg. 721. 
A man should marry when he 1s thirty years old. 
wupapis AvGivn 7d pév edpos Eevds rAEOpov, 7d Se dos Svo 
wAépwv. XEN. Anab, 3. 4, 9. 
A stone pyramid in breadth one plethron, m height two 
plethra. 


xtrAiwy Spaypov Sixnu devyw, DEM. 55. 25. 
I am defendant in a suit involving a thousand drachmae.} 


1 With the Genitive of Amount may be connected the Genitive of 
alue. 


F 
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§ 95. GENITIVE OF PLENTY OR WANT. 


With the Genitive of Material may be associated the 
Genitive after words of Plenty or Want. 


A. Adjectives and Adverbs: peorés, wArjpys, EumAcws, 
wAovcros, évders, wévns, Kevds, Epynpos, yuuves, KaBapds, aAxs. 
qoTapos TAnpns ixOvey. XEN. 
A river full of fishes. 


To THs AnOns éSt0v Kevov eats Sévdpwr. 
| PLAT. 
The plain of Lethe ts bare of trees. 
Tipavvos ToAAGy PéBuwv Kai Epwrwv perros. 
Puat. Rep. 579. 
A despot filled with many fears and desires. 


So with a Substantive: dzropia cirov, scarcity of provisions. 


B. Verbs: wiprAnps, Euriprdnps, tAnpo, rAHOw, yépo, 
peor, eviropa, Séopar, dei, oravifw (xéxpynpat, Kexpnpevos, Epic 
and poetical). 

Ta Bibra ’ Avakayopou yéuer TovT@Y TOY Noyov. 
PLAT. 
The books of Anaxagoras teem with these statements. 


eatravitov Tpodys Tots woANoLs. THUC. 

They were in want of provisions for the majority. 
Tavoat, Tpiv dpyns kaye perrooat, SOPH. Ant. 28. 
Peace ! ere thou fill me too with wrath. 

6 Tapwv Katpos roAAns ppovridos kat BovAjs Sefrar. 
The present occasion requires much thought and counsel, 
ov movev KexpnueOa, Kur. Med. 334. 
We have no lack of troubles. 

Obs. Néxrpa wiprAatat Saxptpacwv. AESCH. Pers. 100. 
Their couches are filled (watered) with tears. 


Here the dative of Instrument is used. 
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Note. The constructions of det, déw :— 
ov 7oAAov ovo pe Sei, 
I have no need of much trouble. 


moias pot Set hpovridos ; SOPH. Elect. 612. 

What care need I? 

woAAov Séw éudurdv ye aduxjoev, PLAT. Apol. 17. 
I am far from intending to wrong myself. 

Common phrases with Si are roAAov Sei, far from it ; or, 
mwoAXov Séw (personally used) (nothing of the sort) ; édéyou bei, 
there wants little, all but ; dAcyou, (alone) almost ; oAtyou epavrod 
éreAaOopnv, PLAT. A ‘nol. L, Lwellnigh forgot myself (who I was). 
So pexpov, within a litle, almost. 

Gxt arodeovres Tpraxdovou=292, THUC. iv. 38. 
Svoiy Séovres wevr7jkovra= 48, 


§ 96. THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE (SO CALLED). 


The Partitive Genitive so called (the Genitive is the 
whole, the word on which it depends is the part) is 
used :— 


A. With any part of speech denoting participation. 


morro. Tav  AOnvaiov. 

Many of the Athenians. 

ta Svo pépn THS oTpaTias. 

Two-thirds of the army. 

’AOnvaiwy 6 Bovdopevos. 

Any one of the Athenians who wishes. 

TOV TOMPLOY Ob EV aTwdoVTO, ot Se Eduryov. 
Of the enemy some fell, while others escaped. 


Tav modiTa@y Ts, ovTis oTparov, SoPH. 41. (twice.) 

One of the citizens, no one in the host. 

dyvnp tov pyropwv (ARIST. Eg. 423, Jap = = Tis). 

One of the speakers ; 80, Sypov avip, a man of the people 
(XEN. Cyr. i1. 2. 22). 

q vaus apwra erAe mavros Tov orparorésov. Lys. 


The ship was the best satler in the whole squadron. 
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B. Especially after adjectives denoting participation 
and their opposites :— péroyos, dpéroyos, iaopoupos, 
GkAnpos, Gpworpos, dyevoTos. 

péroxos av eins Tov hovou Spdcas tube. EUR. 
Thou wouldst this bloodshed share shouldst thou do 
this—( particeps sis caedis). 


C. With Verbs, especially with those of giving or 
taking a share. 
peréxw, peterri (por), peradapBave, I have, or take, a share ; 
peeratrotovpat, I claim a share; peradidwpé (reve), Kowwve (rive), 
I give a share (to a person, twi), mpoojxer pot, I have a con 
cern in. 
avOpwrrou syuyn Tod Oeiov petéyer. PLAT. 
The soul of man partakes of divinity. 
ov petadwcovar nuiv THs apyns AaxeSatpoveot. 
HEROD. 
The Lacedaemonians will not give usa share in the 
empire. 
ovdey TpocnKel pos THS aitias TavTys. ANTIPH. 
I have nothing to do with this accusation (i.e. it does 
not concern me). 


D. Also Verbs of eating, tasting, or drinking, or any 
Verb denoting participation in a thing:—7ive, éobia, 
yeve, yevopat. 

arivw Tov oLvov, ec0iw Kpewv. 

I drink wine, I eat meat. 

TS YTS ETEpov. ; 

They ravaged (some of) the land. 
méurres Tov Avdwv. 

He sends some (of the) Lydians. 


doot Epayov Tav Knpiwv mdvtes Adpoves éyiyvovro, XEN. 


All who ate of the honeycombs soon became mad. 
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The partitive 7s may be inserted, cf. droXavew ri Tivos, to 
enjoy some advantage from some source. 


Note 1. Many of these verbs are used transitively and take 
an Accusative (denoting ‘an object completely overpowered,” 
J. GRIMM). ivw olvov, Aayxydvw te, I attain something, revés, 
a share of something ; 80 mXciotov pépos tivds peréxerv, to have 
the greatest part of something (where pépos is a whole). 


Note 2. Instead of a neuter singular with a partitive Geni- 
tive the adjective of certain words (jpurvs, modus, rXeioros, 
Aourds) often agrees in gender with the genitive : 6 jusovs, or 
6 Aotros, TOU xpdvov; Tov xpovov 6 mAEtorosS, TOAAN THS xwpas 


(XEN. Cyr. iii 2. 2). Cf. THuc. i. 2, ris yas 4 apiorn. 


Note 3. Many Adverbs of place are joined with a partitive 
Genitive: wov yjs; ubi terrarum ? zavraxov yis, ovdapod ys 
GAAoe GAAH THs woAews, THUC. ii. 4; wyvixa ths Hyépas; at 
what time of day? wéppw ris Huepas, Trav vuKTav, oYe Tis 
apas. 

Many such phrases occur in the poets :— 


wov yvipuns ror ef; SOPH. Antig. 42. 
What is thy purpose ? 


mov wor’ ef dpevov; SOPH. Elect, 390 (see 404). 
What is thy mysterious intent ? 

mot Adywv €A\Gw; Sopu. Elect. 1174. 

What words shall I utter ? 


yaias opvfas év@a, x.7.A. Sopu. Aiax 659. 
Hiding tt in the earth where, ete. 


of p’ arusias dyes; SopuH. Elect. 1035. 
To what infamy art thou leading me ? 


Note 4. The neuter of a pronoun or adjective, or adverb, 
is not unknown to Greek, but not so common as in Latin 
(paullum sapientiae, parum sapientiae, aliquid divitiarum, 
quicquid deorum, etc.). re craciacpov, THUC. iv. 130; 
apyxavov evdatpovias, PLAT. Apol.; droma THs optxpodoyias, 
PuaT. Thaeaet. 175; éri péya Suvdpews yupeiv, THC. i. 118; 
éxi rreiorov avOpuruv, THUC. i. 1 ; €v wavri kaxov, PLAT, Rep. 


579; é& ry cusdopas; SOPH. Antig. 1229. 
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Note 5. The word on which a partitive Genitive depends 
has often to be supplied :— 


éue Ces rov-rerecpevwv. PLAT. Rep. 424. 
Set me down as one of those’ who are convinced. 


ZoAwv tov érra cofroray €xAHOy. Isocr. Antid. 235. 
Solon was called one of the Seven Sages. 


§ 97. GENITIVE OF CONNEXION. 


The following Verbs denoting Connexion take a Geni- 
tive :— 


A. Verbs signifying to aim at, hit or attain, miss. 


oro Xa Lopar, aim at ; opéyouat, reach out towards, strive for ; 
TVYXavW, Kupo, eguxvodjuay, hit, secure, obtain, attain ; Gzro- . 
TvyXavw, apaprdvw, miss, lose; wYevdopa, gbeh Nona, I am 
disappointed, balked of. (N. B. kexavo generally takes an 
Accusative.) | 


B. Catch hold of, touch, cling to (be separated from, see 


Gen. of separation). 

AapPBdvopat (and compounds with em, dyvri), _drropat, 
epdrropat, Ovyyavw, I catch hold of, touwh, grasp; éxopat, I 
cling to, etc. (see examples), dvréxopuar, I cling to, uphold. 

C. Make trial of, begin, have experience in. 

reipw, meipopat, I try, attempt ; dpyw, apxopar, I begin; ép- 
meipws exw, Tam experienced in. 

D. Verbs of the senses : hear, smell, taste, touch (see B.), 
enjoy. (But verbs of seeing take an Accusative.) 


axovw, I hear; axpo®pa, listen to, attend lectures ; coppaivopas, 
smell (trans.) ; ow, smell “ neut.); yetvw, give a taste of ; yevopat, 
taste ; arodavw, enjoy. (The last two verbs more often meta- 
phorically than literally.) 


E. Perceive, understand, remember, forget. 


air Odvopas, I perceive ; rvOdvopar, learn by inquiry ; Evvinus, 
understand ; pipvnoKopar, remember ; exrcAavOdvopat, forget. 
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F. Care for, long for, desire, neglect, despise. 
perc (HoH), érepeAovpat, I care for ; mevvar, Seo, hunger, 


thirst after (literally and metaphorically) ; épa, love, long for ,; 
evrperopat, respect ; dArywpi, aye, disregard, neglect ; Kara- 


ppove, despise. 


A. Examples :— 
Sei oroydcacGat Siavoias. ISAEUS. 
We ought to aim at intellect. 


Tov oKoTTOD duaptwv Tul maidos éruyev. ANTIPH. 
Missing the mark, he hit the child. 


eduxverras THs aperns. Isocr. 
He attains unto virtue. 
wavTEs GOTE TOLOTAL TKOTOU 
tofever’ avipds rouse. SOPH. Antig. 1033. Cf. 1084. 
Ye all, as archers at a mark, 
Are shooting at this heart. 
ti pow tov Svoddpwv éepier; Sopu. Elect. 141. 
Why art thou aiming at the insupportable ? 
gidyns yap mpogévov xarjyvucay. Sopu. Elect, 1451. 
They met with a kind hostess. 


OTPATOS Kupyoe. vorripov cwrnpias. AESCH. Pers. 793. 
The host shall meet with returning delwerance (1.€. a safe 
Povey): 


Obs. eritvyxdvw, tpoorvyxdvw, to come across, fall in with 
one, take a Dative. 


B. Examples :— 
N.B.—)apBavo, cparad take an Accusative of the per- 
son or thing seized, and a Genitive of the thing seized. 


a a a wv A 
TOV XVKOV TOV WTOV KparTo. 


I get hold of the wolf by the ears. 


So ayay xetpos, to lead by the hand. 
éAaBov rhs (ovyns tov ’Opoyrnv. XEN. An. i. 6. 10. 
They seized Orontes by his girdle. 
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C. Examples :— 
Kipos Apxe rod Noyou woe. XEN. 
Cyrus began the conversation as follows (i.e. was the 
Jirst to speak). 
Hevoday tov Noyou npxeto woe. XEN. 
Xenophon began his speech as follows. 


N.B.—dpyew rorya, to be the first to speak; dpyer Oat 
Advan, to begin one’s speech. 
aTroTretpapevos Ov eypayra THY ypadny TAaUTHD. 
PLaT. 
You were making trial of me when you brought this 
andictment. 


D. Examples :—. 
Bpovris axovoas pndayas moppw guyns. Philemon. 
When you hear thunder by no means run away. 


Ti Onra KraEts ; Kpoppvav oodpaivonas. AR. 
Why are you weeping then? I smell onions. 

So dodpaiverOar ris tupavvidos. AR. Lys. 619. 
evOds 5¢ Seivas eurripwv eyevounv. SOPH. Ant. 1065. 
Straightway in terror I made trial of burnt-sacrifice. 

Srrot Gv EAOw, A€yovros E“od axpodwovrat ot véor. 
PLAT. Ap. xxv 
Wherever I go young men will listen to my words. 
Note. With dxpodpa. cf. the use of drodéxopae (I accept from, 
approve): py tara arodexerOe ’Ayupdrov (Lys. 13. 83), do not 
accept this statement from (a Genitive of Separation) 4 gyratus. 
So arodéxer Oui tivos A€yovros. daroAatw rivds (I enjoy, literally 
and figuratively). 
o(w, I smell of. 
adrat pev d(ovo’ auBpocias kat véxrapos. AR. Ach. 196. 
These smell of ambrosia and nectar. 

Verbs of perception also mean to hear from, as well as to hear. 
To.avTa Tov mapévros éxAvov. SopH. El. 424. 
Thus much was I hearing from one who was present. 


we Soe 
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See 41. 318. So— 
eidévas cov mpéturta xpjtw. SopuH. El. 668. 
Fain would I first and foremost know from thee. 


So with a sentence :— 
TovTwv axove Ti AEyourty. 
Hear from these men what they say. 
But more usually a preposition (rapa, rps, é£) is added. 
E. Examples :— 
¥ ¥ / a a U 
avOpwros wv weuvnao THS KoLWNnsS TUXNS. MENAND. 
Being a man, remember the common lot. 
OdvyOU E“auToU ereAaOopnv. PLAT. 
I almost forgot myself (who I was). 
ove noOavovTo TpoctovT@Y Tay ToAEuiov. XEN. 
They were not aware of the approach of the enemy. 


ervOovro Ths IIvXou Katethnupevns. THUC. 
They heard of the capture of Pylos, 


F. Examples :— 
Ti nuiy THS TOV ToAN@DY Sofns weder ; PLAT. 
What care we for the opinion of the world ? 
rEelOw vpas uNnTe ToLAaToY Emipeneia Jas pwnTe ypnpa- 
tov. PLAT. 
I try to persuade you to care neither for the body nor 
Jor money. 
reve xpnudruv, éraivov, KEN. dya0av, PLAT. 
I hunger after (i.e. long for) money, praise, good things. 
So dso, PLat. Rep. 562 c. 
Tov Oavarou Kai xuvSuvov w@drvywpnoe. PLAT. 


He disregarded death and danger. 


Note 1. péAce and perapéAc: take a genitive of thing, and 
dative of person. 
per prow ToUrov. 
I care for this, hoc mths curae est. 
perapéAree poe Tovrov, 


I repent of this ; huius ret me poenitet. 
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Note 2. Adjectives with these significations are found with 
the Genitive :— 
éSpav mavros evayy oTpatov. AESCH. Pers. 465. 
A throne in full view of all the armada. 


exnBoros ppevav. Sopuy. Antig. 492. 
Possessed of reason (compos mentis). 


Note 3. In the following examples observe the various 
meanings of éyopa1 :-— 
tov ’Evvéa dav éxparnaar. 
They obtained possession of the Nine Roads, Tuuc. 
THs pev yvopns, & ’AOnvaios, det rhs adrys Exouar. THUC. 
I hold, Athenians, to the same unchanged opinion ever. 


€rovTat €xouevor TOV GppaTwv. XEN. 


They follow, coming next to the chariots. 


O wAnyeis det THS TANYRS Exerar, DEM. Phil. 1. 10. 
The boxer who has been struck ever follows the blow. 
TAVTES KOLV THS GwTnpias éxerGe. XEN. Anad. vi. 3. 17. 
All together provide for your safety. 
With €xoue: compare the parallel meanings of «iui. ris 


auTns yvwuns evar, THUC. v. 46. Tov adrov Aoywv efvar, PLAT. 
Gorg. 489 (to keep to the same tale). 


§ 98. SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE GENITIVE. 


o poBos Tay Trokepmior. 
The fear of the enemy. 
This Genitive of Connexion is naturally ambiguous. 

It may mean either (1) the fear which the enemy feels. 
Here raév rrodeuiwv is Subjective, being equivalent to the 
subject of the verb, and the sentence=ot qodépwoe ho- 
Botvras (pas): or (2) the fear (which we feel) of or for 
the enemy. Here rév rodrepiov is Objective, being equi- 
valent to the object of a transitive verb, nueis doBovpeOa 
TOUS TONEMLOUS. 
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of dvOpwrot Ska 76 adrwov (Subjective Gen.) Séo0s rot Oavd- 
tov xatayevdoovrar, PLAT. Phaed, 85 (=avrot Sedores 
tov Oavarov). 


Men, by reason of their fear of death, tell lies. 
dia THY TOU dvewov (Subjective) drwct trav vavayiwv (Ob- 
jective). THuc. vii. 34. 
In consequence of the wind driving the wrecks into the open sea. 
The Objective Genitive represents usually an object in the 
Accusative or Genitive after a verb, more rarely a Dative. 
Acc. a Tavoaviov pioos, THuc. i. 96. dos tov dro- 
Pavovtos. 
Gen. ercOvpia xpnpdruv, éripercia Tov mpaypdrwv, 
Dat, Eppovi rod xaxov, PLAT. Gorg. 479. Cf. éupéveryv TO Kaxg. 
TWATPOS Tiwpds KapLov TaAaivyns, SOPH. Elect. 811. 


The following may be regarded as free uses of the Objective 
Genitive :—Avpn Biov, SopH. Elect. 1195, outrage on life ; dvc- 
pevav Ojpa, SoPH. At. 564, hunting the foe. So retpa éxOpav, 
SopH. At. 2, an attempt on, or against, one’s enemies ; 76 tov Me- 
yapewv Ynpurpa, THuc. 1. 140, decree against the Megarians 
(where the preposition zepi would have been more usual.) 


§ 99. GENITIVE OF TIME AND PLACE. 


The Genitive denotes the time within which anything 
takes place. The Genitive is the whole, the time is 
either indefinite, or recurring. vuxres, by night; ris 
nwepas, by day ; Tov avtov Oépous, during the same sum- 
mer; tov rovrod, for the future; éxacrou Erous, each 
year ; Tpis TOD EvavTod, thrice in the year. * 

- N.B.—With the Article the Genitive is distributive. 
Yaxparns To avro ipatiov judierro Gepous te Kat 
Netpavos. XEN. 
Socrates wore the same mantle summer and winter. 


Spayynv edapBave ths npepas (Or THs NpuEpas 


exaoTns). 
He used to receive a drachma a day (each day). 
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Note 1. ris avris ‘ipépas or TH AUTH Huepe (often with small 
difference, MADVIG) ; Tod avrov épous and év ro arp Oépet 
(THUC. iv. 133) ; 3 Tov Aourov or Td Aourdv, for the future. 

So &AAns Hyépas, SOPH. El. 690, on another day : ov pax poi 
xpovov, SOPH. El. 478, within no long while: tov Aouwrod xpdvov, 
Sopu. El. 817, for the future: axpas vuxrds, SOPH. Ai, 285, at 
dead midnight: tis mdpo.Wev eddpovns, AESCH. Pers. 182, 
during the past night. 


Note 2. The Genitive also denotes the space within which 
anything takes place (a very rare and poetical, chiefly an 
Epic, usage). 

npepevovtas Levous 
pakpas KeAevOov, AESCH. Ch. 705. - 

Guests who have been spending the day 
On a long journey. 


Cf. the Homeric weSiowo iévar, rpjooev, etc. 


Note 3. The ordinary prose Genitive of place is either the 
possessive, or the (so-called) partitive Genitive. Observe that 
it takes the Article :— 


éotparevoay THS ’Apxaéwas és Ilappaciovs, THUC. v. 33. 
They marched against the Parrhasians in Arcadia. 


Note 4. To the genitive of place, however, belong certain 
prose usages. 


> , “A € “ Q 4 ‘4 
ereTaXuvoy THS OO0U Tos TXoAaiTEpoy mpogiovTas. 


THUC. iv. 47. 
They were hastening on the way those who were advancing 
slowly. 


€ropevorTo Tov mpdow, XEN. An. v. 4. 30. 
They were marching onwards, forwards, 


Cf. rpoxérrev ths apyns, THUC. iv. 60. trdyev ras dd, 
etc. mpodAapBavey rns dvyns, THUC. iv. 33. 


§ 100. GENITIVE OF VALUE. 


The Genitive of Value goes with Verbs of Hstimating, 
Buying, and Sellung (cf. Genitive of Amount). 
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Value or Estimate: df, judge worthy; rdocw, rate or 
value; Tipe, value, assess (TYysWp.0.t). 

Buy: apiapat, [ buy; dvodpor, I buy. 

Sell: wwA0o, I offer for sale; darodidopuat, T sell. 


Soka ypnuatav ov wvnry. ISAEUS. 
Reputation ts not to be purchased with money. 
ovK av arredopnv Todo Tas eXmldas. PLAT. 
I would not have sold my hopes for much. 


Tiatas pot 6 avnp Oavatov. PLAT. 
My accuser proposes death as my penalty. 
Xpvoa xadxeiwv ScapeiBeo Oar voeis. PL. Symp. 218 ©. 
You are intending to exchange golden for copper. 
Note. Verbs of buying more rarely, and only in poetry, 
take a dative of the price paid. See Eur. Hel. 885, Med. 233. 
Free use of the Genitive of Value. 


Tis peraBdArowr dde ovyav Acywv. SopH. Hl, 1262. 
(Cf. Azscu. P. V. 987.) 
Who would change thus silence for words ? 


avriorabuov Trou Onpds kopyv. Sopu. £1, 571. 
A daughter weighed in the balance against a wild beast. 
Kaito. raXdvrov tavr’ éuabev “YrépBoros, ARIST. Nub. 876. 
And yet Hyperbolus was taught this for a talent. 
éore pot Ovydrnp ydpov wpaia, XEN. Cyr. iv. 6. 9. 
I have a daughter ripe for marriage. 

Under the Genitive of Value may come the Adjectives with 

their Adverbs :—dfuos, avdgvos. 


§ rol. CAUSAL GENITIVE. 


The Causal Genitive (so called) goes with verbs (and 
other words) denoting emotion. It is probably a Geni- 
tive of Connexion or Relation, meaning with regard to, 
an connexion with, 
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Oavpatw, I wonder at or admire; evdarpovifw, I congratu- 
late ; oixreipw, I pity; opyi{opor, I am angry; p0ova, I envy 
or grudge ; (Aa, I envy (in good sense) or praise ; paxapifw, 
I felicitate ; dyapor, I wonder at, admire. 


Cyr oe TOU vou, THs de SetAias oTuy@. SOPH. 
I praise thee for thy wit, but for thy cowardice I loathe 
thee. 


evdaipovitw ae Tov Tporrov. PLAT. 
I congratulate you on your disposition. 


dev, THs dvoias ds o érotkteipw Tarat, SopH. El. 920. 
Fie! how I have been yitying thee this long while for thy 
folly. 
(rHs dvotas may go with ¢ei.) 


Opdoovs Trovd’ ovk dAvgets. SOPH. El. 627. 
For this daring thou shalt not escape. 


elrep Te kAdets TOV ’"Operreiwy kaxov. SopH. El. 1117. 
If thou hast a tear for the woes of Orestes. 


Note 1. A similar Genitive is used in exclamations :— 


gev rov avdpds, woe for, or, fie on the man! & Zed Bacrred 
THs Aerréryntos Tov ppevov, AR. Nub. 153, Royal Zeus! what 
subtlety of wit! oipot tas réxns, & paxapiov THs picews, etc, 
oxerdia rédpns, EUR. Al. 741. & tara’ eyo céOev, SOPH. 
El. 1210, ah, woe is me on thy account, por yédAwros, SOPH. 
At. 367, ah me for the mockery. Curtius compares O des Leides. 


. Note 2. Tov, with the Infinitive, denoting the Aim or Purpose 
of an action (Final), seems to be a Causal Genitive. 


Mivos 7d Agorindy | ex HS Gaddoons Tov tas mpooddovs 
parrov igvac adrp, THUC. i. 4. 

Minos used to sweep piracy from the sea for the sake of his 
revenues coming in to him. 


Cf. XEN. Cyr. i 6. 40; Sopn. Phil. 197. This construction 
occurs frequently in late Greek (LXX. and N. T.) 
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§ 102. GENITIVE WITH VERBS OF JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS." 


The Genitive is used with Verbs (and words) meaning : 
A. To accuse: airiGpat, Sidxw, xarnyopa, pevyw (I am pro- 
secuted); 6 edywv, the defendant; 6 Sudxwv, the 
prosecutor. : 
So also zpoxaAotpar, ereferpe, 
B. To acquit: ddinps, I acquit ; dropetyo, I am acquitted. 


C. To condemn: aips, I convict; xataxpivw, xatayyvooKe, 
karaynpifouas (by vole), I condemn ; adioxopas, I 
am convicted ; opAtoxdavw, I am cast in or lose 
my suit. 

Simxw pev xatryopias, hovou Se devyw. Lys. 
I am prosecuting for lbel, but am prosecuted for 
murder. 
mavtes KNoT HS } Sopwv Eadwoav (or wpdor). 
All were convicted of theft or bribery. 
So dra@vat ATroTakiou, yrevdouaptupia@v, to be convicted 
of desertion, perjury, passim. 
ovyyeyvack Tivi THS emtOupias. PLAT. 
I pardon any one his desire. 
ypahecOai Twa Trapavopwr. 
To indict a person for proposing unconstitutional 
measures. 
In the passive :— 


rd pov Yevdh Katyyopnpeva, . PL. Apol. il. 
The false accusations which have been brought against me. 


Note. The case in which the person or thing is put varies 
greatly. The charge is generally in the Genitive, the accused 


1 According to Curtius, a Genitive of Cause: perhaps a Genitive of 
Connexion. 
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in the Accusative: ¢9. Sw&xw rivd dovov. But with some 
verbs it is the reverse: Karnyop® Ti Tivos, KatayryveoKw 
(xataxpivw) dovov gov. Other verbs take a dative of the per- 
SON, emioxyrropat cor ddvov, éyxad@ dovov gor, The suit or 
sentence is in the Accusative. ¢devyw Sixny, dicdlw dypurpa, 
"“Evoxos tod dédvov tots émeripioss, liable to the penalties for 
murder. 





§ 103. GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The Genitive of a noun with a participle, not con- 
nected with the main construction of the sentence, denotes 
tume, cause, condition, etc. 

Geod SiSevros ovdev ioyver POovos, 

at pn SiSevtos ovdev ioxyver Tovos. MENANDER. 
If God should grant, ill-will availeth naught ; 
Nor, if he grant not, toil availeth aught. | 


dvros yevdous éotiv amdtn. PLAT. 


Where is falsehood there 1s decett. 


The participle alone is sometimes found :— 
elrov, €pwrncavros (sc. avrov) 67s Maxpwves eto, 
XEN. An. iv. 8. 5. 
They said, on his asking them, that they were Macrones. 


So eLayyeAevros, on its being announced ; vovros, while it 
was raining ; cvoeKxord(ovros, when it was growing dark ; reXov- 
peévov eiroupy’ av, SOPH. El. 1334, when the end is come I will 
tell thee. See Participle (Genitive Absolute).* 


1 It is difficult to decide whether this usage belongs to the Genitive 
or comes from the lost Ablative. A comparison with Latin seems to 
favour the latter view. On the other hand, German uses the genitive 
Absolute (see Curtius, Hluctdations 197, note).’ In old English the 
Dative was thus used. Each language seems to have proceeded inde- 
pendently in its own way. 
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§ 104. GENITIVE WITH COMPARATIVES. 


The Genitive is joined to Comparatives. 
Eg. peilwv tov aderdod, i.e. peifov 4) 0 adeddos. 
movnpia Oartov Oavarou bet. PLAT. 
Wickedness runs more swiftly than death ( flees faster 
than faite). 
Note 1. The Greek Comparative, like the Latin, often 
is rendered into English, “too great,” “too good,” etc. 
Kpeirrov hv Adyou To KdAXOs THS yuvatKos. 
XEN. Mem. iii. 11. 1. 
The beauty of the woman was too great for description (lit. 
greater than words). 
Note 2. Adjectives in -rAdcvos, -ords take the same con- 
struction as Comparatives. 
éx dhedwAlas xaréPero picos SurAdoiov THs ovcias. 
In consequence of stinginess he incurred a hatred double (that 
of) his property. 
ToAXAoaTév pépos Hv TA xpHpara Ov vets mpooedoxare, 
Lys. 19. 39. 
His property was a very little part of what you were expecting. 
Sevrepos, second (ov8évos) to none; torrepos, later than ; érepos, 
other than ; Ssaqopos, different from or excelling, similarly take a 
Genitive ; 80 torepaios, rporepaios. 


! 


§ 105. ZHE GENITIVE WITH VERBS CON- 
TAINING A COMPARATIVE NOTION} 


The Genitive is used with many Verbs which imply 
better than, worse than; greater than, less than. 

Such verbs are :—xpara (I prevail over), mepuyiryvopar, 
qTepteyt, vrepexw (am superior to), Siahepw, Siadhepevtws 
exo (excel, differ from), vixdpat, nrra@mas (am conquered 
by, infervor to). 


1 The Genitive used with Comparatives may be an Ablative use (cf. 
Latin), or it may denote a general connexion, ‘‘ greater in regard to.” 


G 
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Verbs of ruling :—sjyodpas (also with dative), apya, 
Tupavvevo, TUPAYVO, OTPATIYW. 

Many others :— zrAeovext@, PELovEeKTa, VoTEP, voTEp- 
ito, eXaTTa, eXarroupat, Netopia. 

Many take a dative (rw?) in respect of which the 
superiority or inferiority is shown. 


N.B.—Stadepopas, I quarrel with, takes a dative. 


épws tav Oeav Bactrever. PLAT. 

Love is king of the gods. 

tovro Suahépw Twv troAA@y. PLAT. 

In this respect I differ from (or excel) the rest of 
yuva.cos ovdapas joontea. SOPH. 

We must in nowise yield unto a woman. 


Pwcons pahora Tavtayov TeipO kpateiv. MENAND. 
Strive ever chiefest to control thy tongue. 
apxovrs mpoonKe: Kaptepia TaY iimTwv TrepLetvas. 
XEN. 
A commander should in endurance surpass private 
men. | 


§ 106. GENITIVE OF SEPARATION? 


A Genitive denoting that from which anything is 
separated is used with many verbs expressing removal, 
distance, sepuration, loosing, delivering, and the like. 


1 The Genitive here is the representative of the Ablative. It is im- 
possible to group the usages of the Genitive under two distinct headings 
(1) Genitive or Connexion, (2) Ablative or Separation. Many Ablative 
or Separative uses have already been noticed (e.g. Partitive duéroxos, 
Connexion dyaprdyw), Any attempt at too rigid symmetry would 
violently put asunder usages which are closely connected. See Jntro- 
ductory Note. 
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Such verbs are—dtexo, I am distant ; xopifo, I separate ; 
(xwpifopas), cipyw, I exclude; dréxw xe), I withhold ; otepi- 
rxopot, I am deprived of ; dAevbepa, I set free; YAO, T sirip ; 
adiorynpuc (with its intransitive tenses), I cause to revolt ; ravw, 
I make to cease ( from) ; ravopat, Anjyw, I cease ; dadddoou, I 
deliver from ; dxadAdowopas, T escape ; eixw, rapaxwpi, I yield ; 
PeiSopor, I spare. 

1) vijoos ov rodv Sueyes THS Nreipov. THUC. 
The island is not far distant from the mainland. 


“EAAnvixod trodepou eoryov ot ’AOnvato.. 
' The Athenians desisted from the Greek war. 


tnreire avTay vuvi amadXaynvar. PLAT. 
You are seeking now to be set free from them. 
pera tavra EvvEByn Oaciovs tov ’AOnvaiwy aroornvas. 
THuc. 1 100. 
After this it happened that the Thasians revolted from the 
Athenians. 
Onoeds ras ’AOjvas Secvod rporrdypatos nAcvHepucer. 
IsAE. 10. 28. 
Theseus delivered Athens from a terrible taz. 


erov Tp Ilavoavig tov KnpuKos py Actrer Oat, 
Tuve. i. 131. 
They told Pausanias not to leave the herald (seeSoru. El. 479). 


Similarly with nouns, ravorip rwvde (wovwv), SOPH. El. 384; 
Auryjpia povov, El. 447. 


Many Adjectives may be brought under this head, as 
yumves, ides, xaBapds, oppavos, edevPepos: and all 
words compounded with a privative, apvnpwy, ayers, 
Gpotpos, aryevotos. Most of these have already been 
brought under other rules. 


9 emlOupta apynpov tev Kuvduvev. ANTIPH. 
Desire 1s forgetful of dangers. 

evyis Sixavas ove avnxoos eds. MENAND. 
God is not deaf unto a righteous prayer: 
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§ 107. Genitive with Compound Verbs.’ 


The Genitive is used with many Verbs compounded with 
Prepositions, especially ard, é£, rpd, trép, xara. Sometimes 
the Preposition seems to demand the Genitive, sometimes the 
signification of the Compound Verb. . 

Such verbs are drotperw, éxBaivw, éfiornps, mpoxepat, zpo- 
riOévat, mporipo, trepopo (also with Accus.), trepadya, xara- 
yeAO, Katadppova, karaytyvwoKw, and many others. 

mporrhvar TxnS, SOPH. Ai, 803; vrepioracOas (ds, in whose 
defence), Sopu. El. 188. 


§ 108. A Double Genitive. 


Sometimes there are two Genitives in the same sentence. 
In such cases the first generally refers to the agent, the 
second to the object of his action. 


ras TOV oikeiwy mpomnAakioets TOU yypws. PLAT. Rep. 329. 
The insults by relations on old age. 
Sua ro avrav Séos tov Oavdrov. PLAT. Phaed. 85 A. 
In consequence of their fear of death. 
avrav Subjective, Gavarov Objective. 
76 kXevvov “EXAdSos 
arporxne ayavos. SopH. El. 682. 
The glorious pageant of Greece, consisting in a contest. 
Here the Genitives are freer ; “EAAdSos is possessive, ayavos 
epexegetical. 


§ 109. The Epexegetical Genitive. 


What is called the Epexegetical (i.e, explanatory) Genitive 
is a free application of the Genitive of Material. 
——— dpabia, airy 4 éxoveiSiorros 4 Tov oter Gas cidévar & ovx olde. 
PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
This culpable ignorance of (which consists mm) thinking one 
knows what one does not know, 


1 Some freer and miscellaneous uses of the Genitive are added. They 
have been brought together at the end of this Section in order not to 
lengthen previous headings with notes on less common constructions. 
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6 8 éyxépadds éorev, 6 Tas aicOnoes rapéywv Tov dxovery 
Kai opav kat ordppaiverOar, PL. Phaed. xlv. 

It is the brain which furnishes the sensations of hearing, and 
sight, and smell. 


§IIO. Genitive of the Agent (so-called). 


In Poetry passive Verbs and passive Verbals sometimes 
take a Genitive which practically is like an Agent, and which 
in Prose would be expressed by a Preposition with wd, or 
some such construction. It is not possible to refer these 
constructions to one explanation. Many look like a Genitive 
of the source whence, like the old English “of” (1.¢. off) with 
the Agent (dd, ab). In some cases it is possible that the 
perenne word is used like a Substantive on which the 

nitive depends. 

aravra yap vot Tana vovOeri pata 
xeivns Sibaxra, Sopu. El. 344, 
For all these thy admonishings of me are taught by her (come 
From her). 
So zAnyels Ovyarpds rhs éujs. Eur. Or. 497 (cf. Electr. 123). 
_ Smitten by my daughter. 
ovTws Arids ip TOU TEAYHKOTOS ; 
Gripos ovdevds oF. Sopu. El. 1214. 
=driynd(opar mpos Tov TeOvnKOTOS. 

The connexion of arijos with words of value may influence 
the construction. 

And am I thus dishonoured of the dead (i.e. by the dead) ? 
Thou art by none dishonoured. 


O. T. 1437 xposiyopos, and cf. Ai. 807, durds yrarnpéevn. 


§ III. Free use of the Genitive of Connexion. 


4 Képxvpa tis “Iradias rai ZixeAias kados wapdmrAov xeitat, 

THuc. 1. 36. 

Corcyra is well situated for a coasting voyage to Italy and 

Sicily. 
awapérdov is a Genitive of Connexion, ‘IraXias a sort of 
Objective Genitive. 

ti 8 irrov ofa 7 Tov dAAwv (owv; PL. Rep. 459 (cf. 470). 

What do you think about horses or other animals ? 
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In Plato a Genitive thus introducing a Subject is often 
thus introduced at the beginning of a sentence; sce Riddell, 
Digest, p. 126. 

tupXov rou péAXovros dvOpwiros. Pat. Sol. 12. 

Man is blind concerning the future. 

as ef tis avrav éAriow Kevais mdpos 
. €€nper’ avipos rovde x.7.4. Sopu. El. 1460. 

That tf any of them hitherto were buoyed up with hopes con- 

cerning (centred in) this man, ete. 

Tov kacvyvytou Ti dys; Sop. El, 317. 

What say’st thou of (about) thy brother ? 

Cf. Antig. 11; pvOos pirwyv, news of friends ; cf. Antig. 633, 

1182, 0. C. 317. 
a& 8 péywor’ €Braore voptpa, Tovde hepopévav 
dpurra, SOPH. £l. 1095. 
But as to the mightiest of ordinances that exist, in respect of 
these, prospering right nobly. . 
THS NTPs Hew THS €uns Ppdowy ev ols viv éorrev. 
Sopu. 7'r. 1122. 
I am here to tell thee of my mother, what her present plight. 
ovdapas euauryns obo’ ddeipavros pido, AESCH. Pers. 164. 
Being by no means without fear for (concerning) myself, my 
friends. 

The a privative in adeizavros does not here take a genitive 
of want or separation (like rérAwv dpo.pos, without a share of 
robes). But by a loose analogy common in all language, it 
may help to account for the use of the genitive. 


§ I12. The Genitive with Adjectives and Adverbs. 


Partitwe, PETOXOS, Guéroxos: iadporpos, duorpos, d«Anpos, 
Gyeverros, 
Perception, (axovw) : KaTHKoos, UmrjKoos, ér7jKOOS, TVV}KOOS, 
dvyKoos: vrjxoov Sef elvar TOY yovewy. 
Puat. Rep. 463. 
These are also found with the Dative. 
7] wore KarHKoot éyévovto, PLAT. Rep. 499. 
They became obedient to the state. 
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pee rag aH ‘ Che eke on aise 
tAopabys, fond. of learning ; oyipa6is, in 
Poe learning (serus studiorum). 

9 > 


Experienced in, ¢pmeipos, drretpos: erurrjpwv, tpi Bwv (versed in). 


Aiming at, Sucépus (perdite amans), love-sick for ; érjBodos 
(compos), possessed of, or having succeeded in 


gaining. 
Plenty, perros, TAEWS, TANPYNS: TAOvOLOS, GrANOToS. 
Want, mevis, Kevos, Evdens, excdens, eines yupves, 


yrds, xaBapos. 


Separation, Epnpos, oppavds, éAetOepos, ayvds (pure from), 
. pedwrds (sparing of). 


Value, tipios, Gftos, avytds Sal anced wpaios, 
ripe for (XEN. Cyr. iv. 6. 9). 


Comparative eykparys, dKpaTys, EKpaTwp: KUptos, avroxpdrwp, 
notion :— aos, d.Aoios, érepos, Sedpopos, Sadepovrus. 
Better, stronger \ péoos (6.9. €vds Kat tAyGous 76 oXiyov peéoov, 
than, and the PLAT. Politicus, 303, Ab évavrTids tevos, the 

TEVETSE, reverse of a thing; évavtids tive, opposed to a 
Different from, thing. 


Connexion — trrevOuvos (responsible for a thing, but tmrevOuvos 
generally, some reve, responsible to a person) ; brorehijs (Popov, 
olyective, liable to pay a tribute); emixoupos, assisting 
or serviceable against (eg. yuvyxovs, cold) ; 
tupXds (Tov péddovros, blind with regard to the 
future) ; ovyyvepov (apaprnpdtov, forgiving 
of wrongs) ; Kaxobpyos (cavrov), milicting 
wrongs on ; “ptAddupos (fond of giving). 


Ending in -xés, mpaxrixds, raparkevarrixds, Si8arkaAtKkds, Topic- 
TiKGS, KwAUTiKGs (TIS apeTis). 


All words com- dmadys, adwpos, avixoos, &Béatos, aytpvactos, 
pounded with doxevos (unfurnished) ; dreds (immunis) 5. 
a privatwe, dripos, etc. ete. 


Others have been given under previous Rules. 
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§ 113. Free use of the Genitive with Substantives. 


A few instances are given to show how the Genitive lends 
itself to the loosest connexion. Some may be regarded as 
free Objective Genitives, some as Genitives of Separation, 
others can only be regarded as Genitives of Connexion. 


aposBorH Ltxedlas, THUC. iv. 1, means of approaching Sicily, 
road to Sicily ; Sixat roAAOv raAdvrwv, a lawsuit involving many 
talents (cf. Genitive of amount) ; xpdaros tov Spwyévwv, SOPH. 
El. 85, victory in our enterprise ; rarpds Xovrpd, SopuH. El. 84, 
libations in memory of a father ; apygis rnudrov, Sopu. El. 875, 
help in or against troubles (cf. érixovpos) ; matpds Tyuwpés, SOPH. 
El, 811, an avenger whom a father has (Subjective), an avenger 
of a father (Objective) ; ai rwv xaxdv ovvovaiat, intercourse with 
bad men (freely Objective); Big wodrrev, in spite of citizens 
(freely Objective); drécracis tov ’AOnvaiwv, revolt from the 
Athenians (separation) ; Avows Oavdrov, deliverance from death 
(separation); 7Ods pvdwv, SopH. El. 372, schooled to words, 
accustomed to (cf. éeriorjpwyv, etc.); yovxia éxOpwv, rest from 
enemies (freely Separative) ; apoppy épywv, XEN. Mem. ii. 7. 11, 
means of setting about, or stimulus to, deeds. 


THE DATIVE CASE. 


Preliminary Note on the Dative. 


§ I14. The Dative denotes generally the person or thing 
more remotely connected with the action than is the Accusa- 
tive. It thus denotes that to which the direct object is made 
over or transferred (Dative of the Remoter Object) after verbs 
and adjectives which seem necessarily to require such a case 
in order to complete the information they have to give (e.g. 
SiSwpe pucOdv—r@ otpuriwrp. By a natural extension the 
Dative also denotes the Lge or thing, affected beneficially 
or injuriously, interested in the action (Dative of Interest), 
and can be added at pleasure to any verb whose meaning does 
not necessarily demand it (¢.g. of xatpoi mpocivrar TH wéAe, our 

tunities have been let slip, to the injury of the state). The 
Dative of Interest includes the Dative of the Possessor, and 
the Ethic Dative. Next to the Dative of Interest, as akin to 
‘it in sense, although probably the use of the case has been 
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transferred from the old Instrumental, may be placed the 
Dative expressing Contact with or Community, one of the most 
important and extensive rules belonging to the case. Further, 
the Dative has inherited the meanings of two lost cases, first 
the Instrumental, including not only the Instrument and 
Means, but also the Agent, Cause, Measure of Difference, and 
the accompanying Circumstances ; secondly, the Locative in its 
double reference to Place and Time. The Dative of Place, 
however, is used as arule only in Poetry; in Prose, to express 
motion to, not the Dative, but a preposition with the Accusa- 
tive, is required. 


§ 115. THE DATIVE OF THE INDIRECT OBJECT 
TO WHOM ANYTHING IS SAID, DONE, 
OR GIVEN. : 


7 pwpia Sidwow avOpwirois Kaxd. MENANDER. 
Folly bringeth troubles on men. 


n yeyevnuevn payn Te Bacire: ayyedreras. XEN. 

The battle which had taken place is reported to the 
king. 

Si8wou ptcOov To otpatevpatt. XEN. 

He gives pay to the army. 


With a substantive— 
pn eEapdpryre mepi riv tov Oeov dSdory tyiv, PL. Apol. xviii. 
Lest you commit some great error in regard to the gift of the 
god to you. 


§ 116. Miscellaneous examples showing certain verbs 
which in Greek take a Dative of the Remoter Object. 
dAryapxia Tov KivSbvwv Tois TOAAOIs peradiSwor, 
THUuC. vi. 39. 

Oligarchy gives a share of its dangers to the many. 
Siavéuw ypypara Trois roXirass, 
I distribute money among the citizens. ; 
SiadrAdooes TepSixxav rots *AOnvaio, Cf. THuc. ii. 95. 
He reconciles Perdiccas unth (to) the Athentans. 
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Aayxdvw Sixny (@yxAnpa) Anpoo Géver, 
I bring a lawsutt (accusation) against Demosthenes. 
Demostheni litem intendo. 


Axéporre vupdetow, Sopw. Ai, 816. 
I shall marry Acheron. (Cf. nubo in Latin.) 
ov & elk’ dvdyxy Kat Oeotor py pdxyov. Eorip. Tel. Frag. 
Yteld thou to necessity, and war not with the gods. 
Cf. Sopy. Ant. 718. 
’ eixesy revi TAs 6800. HEROD. ii. 80. 
To get out of the way for anybody (or to yield the way 
to anybody). 


§ 117. THE DATIVE OF INTEREST, INCLUDING 
THE DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR, 
ETHIC DATIVE, ec 


The Dative of Interest denotes the person or thing 
interested in the action (Dativus commodi et incom- 
modi). 

was avnp avT@ Tover. SOPH. 
Every man labours for himself. 
poe copiotny Sorts ovy avT@ copes. MENANDER. 
I hate a wise man who 18 not wise for himself. 
Kacpot mpocivras TH woAe. DEM. 19. 8. 
Opportunities have been sacrificed, to the injury of the state. 


Good instances occur in SOPH. Elect. 66 (€xOpois), 496 (nity), 
979 (€xOpois), Antig. 618 (e55rc), DEM. 18. 205 (79 warpi). 


§ 118. Free Use of the Dative of Interest. 


ig 79> XN 2 la A 
kairo. o” €y@ Tipnoa Tois Ppovovery ed, 


Sop. Ant. 904 (cf. 25). 
And yet I did honour thee in the judgment of the right-minded. 
oxéSov Te popy pwpiav 6pAuwKave, SoPH. Ant. 470. 
Belike I incur the charge of folly in the eyes of a fool. 
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opov pev évrorA Ards 
€xes téAos 84, AxEsCH. P. V. 12. 
For you (i.e. so far as you are concerned) the hest of Zeus 
hath ending here. 
ovdey eiut Kat réOvny’ tuiv radar, Sopu. Phil. 1030. 
_Naughi am I, dead to you long since. 
(i.e. you thought me dead.) 
drodapBdver Sef 7G ToLovTy Ste ebfOns zo éort, PLAT. 
We must assume in the case of such a person that he 1s sumple. 
Aayydvet Tov KAjpou Ty yuvacé, Isaxkus, 3, 32. 
He claims the inheritance mm behalf of the woman. 
The usual construction would be trép ris yuvatkds. 
orepavovcbas To Oep. XEN. Ages. ii. 15. 
To be crowned in honour of the god. 


So xelperOai vot, to be shorn in honour of thee, EuRIP. 
Hip, 14285. 


Note. Several idioms with paren should be noticed : 
TP TAHOE Tov TAarawy od Bovdropévp Fv tov APnvaiwr 


adiorac Ba, THUC. i. 3. 
The Plataean democracy did not wish to revolt from the 
Athenians. 


Cf. Tac. Agr. 18, quibus volentibus bellum erat. 
npepat paduora yoav TH MervAnvy éadwxvig dre, x.7.A. 
THUC. i. 29. 
Seven days had passed since the capture of Mitylene when, etc. 
See Temporal Sentences, § 211. 


Tp pev ELwlev arropevp copa ovK ayav Oeppov Fv. 
THUC. il. 49. 
To the outward touch the body was not very hot. 


"Ewidapves éore modus ev Sefeg. éomdéovte tov 'lovioy xdAzov. 
THUC. i. 24. 
Epidamnus + is a town on your right as you enter the Ionte Gulf. 


So ovveddvre (cuvrepvdvre) apres or simply cuveAovti, to 


speak shortly, concisely, in brief, in shor 
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§ 119. THE DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR. 
Especially with eipi, yiyvowas, vrapye. 
yes OUK Eloy Hiv. 
We have no ships. 
Gddots Mev XpTNpara errs TodAa, Huiv Se Evyppayo 
aya0ot. THUuc. 
Some have plenty of money, but we have good allies. 
ovdey enol Kal PrAtrry, 
Philip and I have nothing to do with each other. 
Ti éuot Kai col ; 


What have I to do with thee? What-have we in common? 


§ 120. THE ETHIC DATIVE, DENOTING THE 
PERSON WHOSE FEELINGS SYMPATHISE 
WITH THE ACTION. 


& Texvov, 7 BeBnev nyiv 6 Edvos ; SOPH. 

My child, say (tell me), 1s the stranger departed ? 

pepvygr Ge por 7) OopvBetv, PLat. Apol. xv. 

Remember, I pray you, not to interrupt. 

TWS Hiv Exes ; 

How are you? 

éy® ovwra tode; AR. Baér. 456. 

What, I hold my tongue at this fellow’s bidding ? 
So, elliptically— 

pay pot pupiovs Eévous. DEM. iv. 19. 

Talk not to me of ten thousand mercenaries. 


Sometimes a mere interjection expresses the Ethic dative, 
¢.g. SOPH. Elect. 272, qyiv, fie on’t / 


THE DATIVE OF COMMUNITY OR CONTACT 
WITH. 

§ 121. The Dative of Community or Contact with is 
words (Verbs, Adjectives, and Adverbs) which denote 
lakeness or wnlikeness ; agreement or disagreement ; meeting, 
encountering, following. 
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A. With Verbs. 


KaKois OuiA@v KavToS ExBnon KaKxos. MENAND. 
If thou associate with the bad, thyself too wilt turn 
out bad. 


Bes pdyeoOar Sewwdv gore xat Ten. MENAND. 

"Tis terrible to fight with God and Fortune. 
ovK édy Ta épya rois'Adyots dporoyeiv. THUC. v. 55. 
He said that their deeds did not correspond with their words. 
ovK aioypédv éori trols rovnpois Siaéper Oat. 

o XEN. Mem. ii. 9. 8. 
It 1s not wrong to quarrel with (differ from) bad men. 
Contrast the use of Siadépw with a Genitive. 
eruxov mpoveA Ov KadAig. Puat. Ap. iv. (cf. xviii., év- 
TvyXdvw), 

I chanced to meet Callias. 


So mpooruyydvw, évrvyxdva, diravTe, TporKpovu, TLL, 


TP Arxi Biddy tives és Adyous FAGov. THUC. viii. 48. 
Certain persons had a conference with Alcibiades. 


So S&aréyoual reve, 


Bovrér Ow evdeAmris Gpore xwphoas Trois évavriots. 
THUc. iv. 10: 
Let him with good heart resolve to close with the foe. 


Cf. pdxopar, roXceuo reve, 


xp érer Oar rp vow. THUC. ii. 35. 
One must follow the custom. 


B. With Adjectives. 
6 ayabos t@ aya0@ piros. Par. 
The good mar is dear to the good man. 
Tots TUpavvoss det Staopot écpev. THUC. 
We are ever hostile to tyrants, 
avOpwrou BraBepov pev yevdos, ypnoimos 8 de 
adnOeva. 
To men falsehood is injurious, truth is ever useful. 
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Note 1. Constructions of 6 avrés, idem :— 
@, TovTo Tavrév (=76 avréd) éeoriv éxeivy, 
This is the same as that. 
Hoc idem est quod wlud. 
7a, atta ppovo AnpooGéve: (really = ofs dpovet A.) 
Dem. 18. 30: 
I hold the same opinions as Demosthenes. 


b, tavra rdoyets Grep Kat éyw. 
You experience the same as I do. 
This is a very common construction of 6 avrés in Demosthenes. 
ei ris Suurxupl(ocro To avrg Ady Gorep ov. 
PLAT. Phaedr. xxxvi. 
If any one were to affirm positively (with) the same statement 
as you ea you noe) 
c. Bovdivos 8 ov TH airy yAdooy ypéwrvrat Kat TeAwvoi 
HEROD. iv. 109. 
The Budini do not use the same speech as the Geloni. 
Cf. idem aique (ac) in Latin. This is not so common a con- 
struction in Attic. 
Brachylogy i is very frequent in the construction of 6 avrds. 
(dtav et Bw 8’ co Oijpara 
gopovvt’ éxeivy ravra (=arep Kai Exetvos Edepe). 
Sopu. Elect. 269. 
Whene’er I behold him wearing the self-same robes as my 
dead father (as those of my father). 
Note 2. ios, TaparAnotos, Suovos have the same construc- 
tions as 3 ards. 
ov kat ov timre tas ivas TAnyds Evo’; AR, Ran. 636. 
Shan’t you be beaten with the same number of blows as I? 


§ 122. DATIVE OF THE INSTRUMENT, 
INCLUDING MEANS, AGENT, CAUSE, 
MEASURE OF DIFFERENCE. 

The Dative in expressing these meanings has inherited the 
work of the lost instrumental case. 
A. Instrument or Means. 


NXpNoTOS Tovnpois ov TiTpwWoKETAL Adyots. MENAND. 
A good man 1s not wounded by bad words. 
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€Badrov avtous NOois Te Kai Tokedpact Kat aKov- 
tiow. THUC. 

They were attacking them with stones, and arrows, and 
javelins. 


eo Str@ av ido 4 opOarpois; Put. 
Is there anything you would see with but eyes? 


Note. xpopar, I use (and sometimes voyifw in the same sense) 
takes this dative. (Cf. wéor in Latin.) 


Xpopas adpyupiy, BeBAiLous, etc. 
I use silver, books, etc. 
lit. I get service done (with), or, I employ myself (with). 
ayaa kai Ovoiass vopifopev. THUC. ii 38. 
We use festwals and sacrifices. 


Cf. due(Bwv Badj, a dat. of instrument, AESCH. Pers. 319. 
Big, by force (per vim); dvdyxp, do., are instrumental datives. 


B. Agent (cf. umd with Gen). 


The Dative denoting the Agent is used in Prose chiefly with 
the perfect and pluperfect passive. In Homer the same case 
may refer both to things (Instrument) and persons (Agent). 
(Compare Ji. ii 428 with 436, and see PEILE, Primer of 
Philology.) In Attic, however, the so-called Dative of the 
Agent oftener appears to be a Dative of Interest. 


TauTa arotetéAcorat cor, XEN. 
Those things have been finished by you (3 for you). 
erevdy raperxevaorro Kopiv@cois, THUC. 
When preparations had been made by the Corinthians (1 for). 
Cf. Tuc. iii. 64 (EAAno:). Eur. Hec. 1085 (cot): Dem. 844 
1. (rovry). 
nooarOat, vixacBai reve, to be beaten by any one, are used as 
well as joodoGat, vixaoOai Tivos, or rd TeVvos. 
Verbals in -réos regularly take a Dative of the Agent 
(see Participles). 
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C. Cause. (This may, in some cases, be a Dative of 
Circumstance.) 
evmrparyiais oun e€uBpifopev. THUC. 
We do not break out into insolence in consequence of 


_ prosperity. ° 
OvK €ipt Tots ‘Tempary pévors 
Sic Oupos. Sopu. Ei, 549. 


I am not despondent because of what has happened. 
Cf. THuc. i. 95, €xOee. 

So prrig, through friendship ; ewvoig, through goodwill (volun- 
tate); dyvoig, through ¢ ignorance ; to poetv, through hatred (DEM. 
45. 30); and dive, naturally. 

&vOpwmros pioe moXitixdv (Gov. ARIST. Eth. 
Man is by nature a creature adapted to social life. 


The Dative of Cause is joined to many verbs express- 
ing Emotion (ax9opat, I am vexed; xareraivw, I am vered ; 
dupa, I am despondent ; Sopa, I am pleased ; dydAAopas, I 
exult , érafpomas, I am elated ; aicyvvopat, I am ashamed (also 
with Accus. ), orépyw, ayarw, I am content). Ch eri with the 
Dative after such verbs. 


6 Oeos Epyous Tots Sixaios HSerat. Philemon. 
God is pleased with righteous deeds, 


Avcavdpos Bapéws epepe TH atipig. XEN. 
Lysander was offended at the affront. 


tots gots dxeot KaOvBpifwv. SOPH. At. 153. 

Mocking at thy woes. 

éxatpopevos 7} TAOUTY 7} axe 7 GAAw TH ToLovTY, 

PuaT. Rep. iv. 434. 
Elated either by wealth or strength, or some other such ad- 
vantage. 

So xaXrera@s hépetv. Both phrases also take the Accus, (EUR. 
Med. 1018). 
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D. Measure of Difference, especially with Comparatives. 


Erepos érdpov xeparn pettwv éori. PLAT. 
One man is taller than another by a head (ie. is a 
head taller). 


Séxa Ereot pd THs év ZaAapive vavpayias, etc. 
PuaT. Leg. 698. 
Ten years before the sea-fight at Salamis (before by ten years). 


rorotTp ydtov (@ dow parXov kéextypat. XEN. Cyr. viii. 3. 40. 
I liwe the more pleasantly the more I possess, i.e. by so much 
the more pleasantly. 
So rodAg, orA‘yp, pixp@, paxpo (pei{ov, BéAriov, etc.). A 
neuter accusative is also used with comparatives, especially 
roArd, dXdLyov, ovdev, pndev (Hrrov, padAov, etc.). See Com- 
parative and Superlative. 


§ 123. 7HE DATIVE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


The Dative expresses the accompanying circumstances. 

The Dative has taken on the meaning of the lost Sociative 
or Comitative Instrumental Case. 

In mentioning details of military or naval forces this Dative 
is constantly used; ¢9. ¢ikoot vator, roAAg oraredpar, 
oroAy, etc. 

époBodvro un peitove mapacKevn eréeNOwow. THUC.. 
They were afraid that they would come against them 
with a greater force. 


ot "AOnvaios atédre TH vikn avéornoav. TIC. 
The Athenians retired with the victory incomplete. 
Kaxoirw doris pndev €EarAdooerat, SopH. Ai. 474, 
Whoso knoweth no change in respect of ils. 
éxros €£ Aitrwiias : 
£avOaio. rédous. SOPH. El. 705 (see 1343). 
A sixth out of Aetolia 
unth bright bay mares. 
Cf. Sopa. Antig. 589 (rvoais). 
H 
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Note 1. The preposition which would be used in such a 
construction, and which is sometimes used, is ovv. 


e.g. erdeov dv wavti rp orpatevparr, THUC. vi. 62. 


Note 2. Many adverbial Datives are thus used : Spopyp, at 
full speed ; xixr, round about ; ory, silently ; rovrw r@ tpdrq, 
in this way, thus ; Snpooig, publicly ; ; dig, privately ; meCn, on 
foot ; Tabry, thus ; 7, i which way ; tH Svrt, in reality. 

pera with Genitive, ovv with Dative, or adverbs proper, are 
synonymous expressions: ¢g. ovv Sixy, peta Sixns, Sicaiws 
(for the Dative of i meunaranee): 


In Sopu. 41. 767, Ocots=ctv Oeots, deo favente. 
In PL. Apol. xv. év TH ciwOdre tpdry, in my usual way. 
Note 3. The use of airds with the Dative of Circumstance 
is specially to be noticed. 
piav vavv €AaBov avrois avipac., THUC. 


They captured one ship, with the men themselves (crew and all) 


avrois rounviwy erurtara.is, Soru. Ai. 27. 


Together with the masters of the flocks. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 946, 1134. 
ovv and aya are rarely used. 
elmeto TH Aoxay@ Evrv avrg tO Odpaxe kat rp Kdmed, 


XEN. Cyr, ii. 2. 9. 
He was following the captain with breastplate and with bill. 


So dpa, SopH. Antig. 115. 


§ 124. DATIVE OF TIME AND PLACE. 

The Dative, as representing the defunct Locative, denotes 
Time when and Place where. 

A. Time. The Dative denotes a definite point of time 
when something occurs, in certain phrases without the 
Preposition ¢ €V. 

It is used chiefly of day, night month, year, and 
festivals, 


THE TH NEG = oTpEpor, THwEpor, On this day, to-day. 
moe Th vuxti amebavey, he died to-night. 
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TH mporepaig, the day before. (So rn vetepaia, 
ampotépa, Sevtépa.) 


ot ev TOapy reraptp eres EvveBncav. THUC. 
The (Helots) in Ithome surrendered in the fourth year. 


Tpaypdots Katvois, DEM. 243, 17, at the representation of the 
new tragedies ; &OXoww TvOixoior, at the Pythian games, SopPH. 
El. 49. So Oeopodopiors, rots *Rarevexdoss, Avovecious, Tlava-. 
Onvaiors, etc. 


So in‘reckonings of the month: évy xai vég, on the last day 
of the month (see Lexicon); Bondpopimvos pynvis terdpry 
iorapevor, on the fourth day of the Jirst decade of Boedromion. 


A prose instance of this Dative of Time occurs in Isocr. 
Evag. 66. 
tiva evpyoopev Tov Tois Tpwixois xpdvors yevopuevu ; 


Whom shall we find of those who were born in the Trojan age? 
A poetical one in SopH. Ei. 193. 


> XN 4 SQ 7 
otKTpa pev voorots avdd. 
A vwowe of woe on the return. 


Note. As a rule év is added with other expressions, though 
sometimes it is omitted. Sometimes év is found with the 
above expressions, except in names of festivals. ‘Ev is more 
likely to be omitted when an adjective is used, ¢9g. €v vuxti, 
but pig vuxri In Thucydides év is sometimes omitted where 
we should have expected it, 9. éxeivy Th éx Born, THUG. ii. 
20, an this invasion. So TH Tmporepg srapovcig, THUC. i. 128, 
during his first stay ; ty mporepg (éxxAnoig), THUC. i. 44, at the 
former meeting of the assembly. 


Xpovy, m tyme, or at last ; Kap, | m season, =és Karpov, fev 
kaip@ is extremely ae ; xespidvos epg without €v ; of év pg, 
men im the prime of life. 


B. Place. This use of the Dative without the Pre- 
position éy is poetical. 
ere peyas ovpavy Zevs. Sopu. El. 174. 
Still is Zeus great in heaven. 
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Prose writers, however, use this case with names of towns. 


Mapaddve cat Darapive xai TIAaratass. Pat. 
At Marathon, and Salamis, and Plataeae. 
N.B—Mapaovu and Zarapive are real Locatives. 
So ’APqvnos, OAByot, OrAvpriacs, TWAaracaor, 

Veritable Locatives are oixot, at home (domi); xapai, on the 
ground (humi); dypow, in the country (ruri); Qvpact, at the 
door (foris) ; [Iv@o0i, at Pytho ; "IoOpot, at the Isthmus. 

These are all, except dypows, used in Prose. In Prose 
dy poss. 


§ 125. Lists of Words which take a Dative. 


Verbs. 
1. Verbs of telling, promising, advising. 
pypi, say. Tapatva ! , 
devo, tell. cupPovresw, advise. 
ayyéAXrw, report. troBdrXAw, dictate. 
pnvbw, inform. trroriPepat, suggest. 
vrurxvoupat, promise. 


They take an Accusative of the nearer object, ¢g. radrdé cot 
rapatva, I give you this advice. 

Obs. xeXedw ore tévat, I bid you go, Accus. and Infin. 

2. Verbs of obeying, trusting, and the contrary. 
meiBopat, be persuaded by, com- aarurra, disbelieve. 

ply. braxovw, serve (and genitive), 
murredw, trust (also imétrust). Aarpedw, serve (Geois). 
drevOa, disobey. 

Obs. weiBov por, be persuaded by me, hearken to me ; wiBov por, 
obey me. 

3. Verbs of helping and hindering. 


apvve (in Act.), ) DirnpeTo, Serve. 

apyyw (poet.), 7 help. xapifopar, gratify. 
Bona, éprrodifopa, hinder 
éxixoupo, help. éurodav elvat, : 


tywpw (in Act.), avenge. 
For dpvvopac and tipwpovpat see Middle Voice. 
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4. Verbs of being angry with, blaming, threatening. 


ayavaKxTo, be ge 

by Dopas \ vexed or indignant. 

epyifopat, angry. 

xXaArcraivw, angry, annoyed. 

éyxao, charge, accuse. 

éxnped(w, threaten abuswely, or 
treat despitefully. 


EriTipa, censure. 

Aodopoupas, revile. 

peppopat, blame. 

pbova, envy. 

Bapéws dépw (aegre, graviter, 
xareras dépw, fero), I am 
indignant, annoyed, vexed. 


N.B.—Xodopo Act..takes the Accus, 
pepghouat tive, or ti tTeve (riva or rivos), I complain of a 


person or thing. 
pero, hate, takes the Accus, 


5. The Impersonal Verbs. 

Soxet pot, mihi videtur. 

(Sox por, mihi videor.) 

ov poe Soxo, I think not. 

mperet pot, me decet. 

mMpoonke pot, tt concerns me. 

ovdey pot mpoojKe, nihil ad me 
attinet. 

Sei poi revos, opus mihi est alt- 
qua re, but det pe EADety. 


6. Inkeness or unlikeness. 


€ouxa, (impers. €ocxe), am like. 
toa, make equal. 
opow, make like. 

7. Agreement, disagreement, 
apqdiaByra, dispute. 
arexOdvopar, am odious to, 
évavrtovpat, Oppose. 
emctibenas, attack. 
épi{w, quarrel with, 
épodoya, agree with. 
paxopas, fight. 


Avoireret por, it is profitable for 
me. 

pérerri poor tovruv, I have a 
share of this, 

péAee por dperns, I care for 
virtue. 

peropeéder por rovrwv, I repent 
of this, poenttet me huius rei 


cuvaAAdoow rovrdv cot, I re- 
concile this man to or with you. 


trodeno, at war with. 

craciatw, revolt, rebel, quarrel 
politically. 

ocupdwve, agree with (opp. to 
dtadwva). 

auvgsw, agree with (opp. to 
dig dw). 


Like woAepa, dia mohépov t tevac revi, to be at war with one; 
és xeipas eAGeiv, or opdce ywpely revi, to come to blows, close 


quarters, with one. 


dpdia Byte coe ToD airov, I dispute with you about the food. 
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8. Meeting, following. 


dxohovdu, I follow. 

éropat, I follow (also ovv rut, 
and pera Tivwr),. 

aravra, meet with, come across. 

évrvyxavu, meet with, come 
across. 

mpostvyxavw, meet with, come 
across. 
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mpoorkpovw, knock up against. 

Stareyouat, converse with. 

6ptAw, associate with. 

mpdcerpt, approach. 

oiverpt, associate with. 

érépxopat, advance agatnst. 

Trapataccopot, stand beside in 
battle. 


9. Many verbs compounded with Prepositions, especially 


with éri, pds, ovv, mepi, chiefly denoting contact. 


already been given. 


dvréx, hold out against. 
duu Bynro, dispute with. 
Sidecar 

ptAtkas Tee 


(or mpés \ am friendly dis- 
Tia) OF posed. 

Siar iBepau or 

mpospepopat 


éuBadrru, throw in. 

epmpever, abide by. 

éprroua, introduce, produce. 
erdyw, lead m. 

emiotparevw, make war on. 
émiTarrw, Impose. 

exrihépw, bring up or against. 
mposBarrAw, put, apply to. 
TPOSTATTW, 

anostine, \ apply to. 


Some have 


rapaBdadAw, set beside, compare 
(also Tt Tapa, OF Tpes TL). 

Taparatrtropar, stand beside in 
battle. 

weprarr, fasten round. 

meptBdrXopat, throw round, cir- 

_cumfundere, circumdare, 

C9. TH View Tetxos, OF vATOV 
reixes, 

mepiriOnmn, place round, 

Tepurirrw, fall round or on. 

mposeyus, come before, e.g. Te 
Sap, address the assembly. 

TVYXaipw, rejoice with. 

ovAAapBavw tivi Tevos, (TE, 
or ets Tt) assist any one in 
anything. 





civowda, am conscious; epnavrm ~vvpdav ovdey erurrapéevp 
(or érurtapevos) I was conscious that I knew nothing for certain. 
PL. Apol. 
Evvicacs MeAnry Yevdouevy, they are aware that Meletus is 
speaking falsely (i.e. they know as well as he knows). I. 
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Adjectives. 


And their cognate Adverbs and Substantives, eg. Bon8ds, 
BonOea, mpérov, mperovtus. 
Useful, fit, becoming, friendly, like, near, and their contraries, 


adeAgdés (and Gen.), akin or 
answering to. 

axdXovGos (and Gen.), follow- 
ang after, agreeing with. 

aAAérpios (and Gen.), foreign, 
or different. 

avriatpogos (and Gen.), corre- 

ing. 

6 aurds, the same. 

dcahopos (and Gen.), different. 

€ppovos, abiding by. — 

€upuros, implanted. 

éexirndecos, suitable. 

€xOpds, hostile. 

evvous, well-disposed. 

Stovovs, il-disposed. 

idcos (and Gen.), private, per- 
sonal. 


tos, equal. 


avuros, unequal. 


tadpporos (and Gen.), equally 
matched. 


xowés (and Gen.), common. 

opocos, like. 

dvdpotos, wnlike. 

opoveupos (and Gen.), called by 
the same name. 

raparAnacos, similar. 

aiovvos, relying on, fretus. 

Grurros, not to be trusted, or 
not trusting. 

mposprArs, beloved. 

moAgutos, hostile. 

ovppaxos, in alliance, friendly. 

oupdpopos, 

ovppepoy, 

aavppopos, inexpedient. 

xarerds, difficull, unfavourable, 
Iniquus. 

XPyoTes, \ serviceable 

XpyorWO0s, 

axpyot ae \ unserviceable 

ax pelos, 


\ expedient, 


Obs. Several take also a Genitive (especially those denoting 
correspondency) sometimes with a slight difference of meaning, 
for which the Lexicon should be consulted. Compare yar, 
proprius, similis, alienus, etc. in Latin. 


Adverbs. 
dpa, generally temporal. Aotpos dua woreuy, pestilence at the 


5 p08, local. 


same time as war. 
vdwp pov To THAW, water and mud together. 


ees, TA Tovrots epetns, what comes neat to this. 
éyyvs, Dat and Gen. ; see Lexicon. 





CHAPTER V. 


§ 127. COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


Tae Comparative is followed by ~ 
A. A Genitive :-— 


véous TO ouyaY KpElTTaY eaTL TOU Nadewv. MENANDER. 


Silence is better for young folk than speech. 
B. By n — 


Kpetrroy cimmray eoriv } Nadev parnv. MENANDER. 
’Tis better to keep silence than talk idly. 


Instead of 7 the prepositions dvri, pd (with Genitive), or 
wpés, apd (with Accusative), sometimes. 
dvri, SopH. Antig. 182. 
apo, PLAT. Crit. 54, B. 
wpos, THUC. ili. 37. 1; rapa, THUC. i 23. 3. 


whéov, éXarrov, peiov, may omit the 7 (like plus, amplius, 
minus, in Latin). 


aréBavov Griyp éAdovous revrijKovra, THUG. i. 44. 5. 
There fell rather less than fifty. 


Instedd of roAA@ with a Comparative marking the measure 
of difference, roAv may be used. Thus we may say roA\Ap 
dueivev OF TOAD apeivwr, far, much better. 


Note 1. The Comparative is constantly used, without the 
other object compared, to denote a degree too high or too low, 
a considerable degree or a i ee greater or less than usual 
(very, rather, somewhat); not seldom it is used as a matter of 
idiom, where the Positive would be more natural. 


EXO? péAos dyporxdrepov ws éut AaBotoa, ARIST. Ach. 675. 
Hie thee (Muse), and bring to me a right rural melody 
(dypotxorepov, countrified). 
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peiCoory Epyots ertxerpovvres ov pexpots Kaxols meptrixrov- 
ov, XEN. Mem. iv. 2. 35. 

By attempting tasks too great they encounter no slight troubles. 

ti vewrepov, & Lwxpares, yéyovev ; PLAT. 


What new thing has happened, Socrates ? 


ov xelpov woAAdKts adxovev. PLat. Phaed. 105. 
It 1s no bad thing to hear often. 


Note 2. To denote too high or too low a degree, 7 xara is 
used with the Accusative, or 7 ws, 7) dare with the Infinitive. 
(Cf. Latin, quam pro, quam ut, quam qui.) 

cide vexpov pei(w ) kar’ aGvOpwrov. PLAT. Rep. 360. 
He saw a corpse of superhuman size. 


ot "A@Onvaios évy Dexerig pei(w 7 xara Sdxpva érerovOeray. 
THUvC. vii. 75. 
The Athenians in Sicily had endured sufferings too great 
for tears, 
poBovpar uy te petCov 7 dore hépecv SivacGas EvpPy. 
XEN. Ap. iii. 5. 17. 


I fear that some evil, too great for us to be able to bear, may 
happen. See Eur. Bacch. 840. 


The Positive is sometimes so used with doe. 
7d vdwp Yruypov dere Aotvca Gai Eoriv. XEN. Ap. iii. 13. 3, 
The water is too cold for bathing. 

Cf. THuc. ii. 61. 2; éyxaprepeiv, without dove. 


Note 3. parXov 7 (for which wAéov 7 may be substituted) 
is used after a Comparative. 
aiperdrepov aroOvyrKev parrov 7 pevyev. 
| XEN, Cyr. i. 3. 51. 
It 1s more desirable to die than to run away, 
déec 75 wAcdv yy GtAig. THUC. iii, 12. 
. Through fear more than friendship. 


So with a Positive. 


\ 


dvnty "APnvacay 7 Sivayus parAov 7 otkela, 
Tuuc. 1 121. 2. 
The power of the Athenians is purchased rather than their own. 
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Note 4. Two adjectives or adverbs compared with each 
other may both be in Comparative. 


rv eipnyvnv avayxatorépay 7 KaAXAiw vreAdpBavov eva. 
AESCHIN. li. 69. 
They were regarding the peace as inevitable rather than 
honourable. 


So cvvropwtepov 7 cadhéerrepov, curtly rather than clearly. 
Is. 6 


ia otparnyoi mXeloves 7) BeAtioves. ARIST. Ach. 1078. 
Ho! Generals, more numerous than brave. 


Cf. Latin—Paulli Aemilii contio fuit verior quam gratior 
pulo. Liv. xxii. 38, 
The speech of Paullus Aemilius was more true than 
acceptable to the people. 


24. 


Note 5. Both the Comparative and Superlative may be 
used with a reflexive pronoun to denote a comparative or 
superlative degree reached by the person himself ‘within his 
own experience. 


ToAAw xeipov éavtav Aéyovorv, ANTIPH. Vv. 7. 

They speak much worse than they generally do (much below 
their real powers, or ther average). 

ofirara avros avrov op¢. PLAT. Leg. 715, e. 

His sight is at its keenest. 

Note 6. The Superlative is used, where the Comparative 
would logically be correct, to denote a supereminent degree 
of superiority. 

KkéAXdwoTov Tov mpétepov paas, SopH. Ant. 100. 
Light most glorious of all former lights. 
Cf. Antig. 1212; Philoct. 1171. 
éSéOnv mapavopdrara ardavrwv avOpuruv. 
ANTIPH. Herod. 17. 
I was thrown into prison in a far more unconstitutional way 
than ever man was. 


Note 7. The Superlative is strengthened by 6}, roAAq, 
TOAD :— 

peywrros 54, quite the greatest ; woAAW, roAV apioros, far, 
much the best. 
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ws, Ort, and ofoy strengthen the Superlative :— 

ws pgora, as easily as possible (quam facillime); os or dre 
podurra, tTdxvora, (quam maxime, quam celerrime). 

Sri €v Bpaxvrary, in as short a time as possible. THUC. iii. 46. 


ws nOvvavTo ddnAdtara, as secretly as they were able. 
THUC. vil 50. 


olov dOAwWrarov, im as miserable a plight as possible. 
ARIST. Ach, 384. 


Note 8. The phrase efs dvyp with a Superlative denotes an 
unique personal pre-eminence. 
els dvnp mXeiorov mévov 
€xOpois rapacywv. AESCH. Pers. 329. 
Wreaking, beyond all else, 
Most mischief to his foes. 
(Or, with his single arm, what one man might). 
Cf. SopH. 0. T. 1380; Ai. 1340; THuc. iii. 39. 


CHAPTER VI. 
VOICES AND MOODS. 
§ 128. THE ACTIVE VOICE. 


(1.) The Active Voice includes transitive and intransitive 
verbs. On the other hand the Middle Voice includes deponent 
verbs which are active and transitive, such as aidodpa: tots 
Oeovs, I reverence the gods ; otpat, I think. 


(2.) Some verbs are both transitive and intransitive. 
éexavve, I drive, and I ride (sc. dpa, tor). 
exo, I have, » 4 am (with adverbs only). 
mpacow, Ido, ,, I fare. 
dnro, I show, » I show myself, am manifest (se. 
€aurov). 
rereuta, Tend, ,, I die (sc. Bior). 
So in English I turn, I join, I move, I change, ete. 
Both transitive and intransitive tenses are found in the 
same verb. 
Eg. torn, I set (up); éorynna, I stand. 
So dw, Baive, and others. 


(3.) Some simple verbs become intransitive when com- 
pounded with a preposition. 
peraBadrrw, I change. 
Barro, I throw. } eoBddrr.o, ) I rush in, attack, or 
éuBarre, | (of rivers) flow in. 
xorrrw, I cut. mpoxorta, 1 make progress. 
I differ from, am su- 
perwor to. 
drew, ) I fatl ; 
exXelrra, \ I dive, farnt. 


depo, I bear. Siadépa, | 


Nelrro, I leave. { 
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(4.) The Active is sometimes Causative, z.e. if means 
“T get, or allow, a thing to be done,” not “I do it myself.” 


4 
6 Kipos xaréxavce ta Bacinea. 


Cyrus had the palace burnt down. 
So in Latin— 


Verres ad palum alligavit piratas. 
Verres had the pirates bound to a post. Cic. Ver. iv. 29. 


§ 129. THE MIDDLE VOICE. 


In the Middle Voice the action of the verb refers in 
some way or other to se/f. In some verbs, however, the 
notion of self is so much lost that the Middle differs from 
the Active only in giving a different meaning to the verb. 

The chief uses of the Middle Voice are— 


._ §(1.) Directly. 
A. Reflexive, 4 (2.) Indirectly. 
B. Causative. 


C. Reciprocal. 

D. The notion of self is so blurred or lost that the 
Middle must be regarded as giving a new and 
different meaning to the Active ; in some cases 
there is no Active. 


Note. The Aorist Middle is never passive. 
The Future Middle is— 

(1) sometimes apparently passive, but really middle, e.g. A«ty- 
opat, I will not leave (cov); AaPOyjoopat, I shall be left ; 
9 dpxy xaradicerat, will fall to pieces; xatadvOjoerat, be 
destroyed. - 

(2) really passive with certain verbs: tipynoopa, I shall be 
honoured ; orvyjoopat, I shall be hated ; Sidd£opar, I shall 
be taught ; crepjoropas, I shall be bereft ; (nprdcopor, I shall 
be fined ; aheAjoropat, I shall be helped ; aducjoopat, I shall 
be wronged. 

In these cases the Future passive is rarely or never used. 
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1. Directly Reflexive. 
A. The Reflewive Middle. 4 2. Indirectly Reflexive. 


(1.) The Directly Reflexive Middle. Self is the direct 
object or accusative. 


rove, I wash. Aovopat, I wash myself. 

tpérw, I turn (trans.). tpéropas, I turn (intrans.), ie. 
I turn myself. 

Snro, I show. Snrodpar, I show myself. 


The Middle is very rarely used in this way. It is 
more usual to employ the Active with a Reflexive Pro- 
noun :— 

Eg, I hire out myself, pcO@ épavrov, not prc Oodpae, 
which means I hire for myself: so amréxrewvev éavtov, not 
GTEKTEWATO: eTralVvets ceavTov, Not erratyel. 


(2.) The Indirectly Reflexive Middle. Self is the Dative 
of the Indirect Object, or of Interest. 


mopite, I provide. mopitouat (dra), I provide for 


myself. 
aroriOnut, I put off or azroriBepas (Tov voor), 1 put away 
away. from myself, Le. disregard. 


arroriGeyas pabupiay, I put away 
Srom myself, 1.e. I overcome, lazy 
habits. . 
arroTiMepat tpodny, I put away 
for myself, Le. hoard or store 
Sood. 
rove, I wash. Aovopas Ta iwaria, 1 wash my own 
clothes(i.e. for myself my clothes). 
mapeyo, I offer or pre- mwapéyopat (Sarrdvnv), I furnish 
sent. my own expenses, from my own 
resources ; waptupa, I bring for- 
ward a witness for myself, my 
own witness, in my support. 
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The chief notions are—(1.) for self. 
(2.) from self. 
(3.) what belongs to self. 
But the notion of Sor self pervades and easily explains 
all the uses. 


B. The Causative Middle. 

As the Active means J cause or allow others to do, SO 
the Middle means I cause or allow others to do something 
for myself or on myself. 

0 waTnp Si8doKeTas TOV vioV. 

The father has his son taught. 
ypadw, I write; ypadouar twa, I get one written down, 

Le. I andict. 

Cf. Latin curo, permitto, with ut and subjunctive, or with 
Gerundive. 

C. The Reciprocal Middle, Each agent acts for self and 
so the action is reciprocal. Verbs compounded with da 
especially have this force. 
apeiBo, I change. apetBoueba, we answer each other. 

Stareyoueba, we converse together. 

SvaxeXevovrat, they encourage one an- 
other. 

Svannpevovrar, they negotiate by a herald. 


D. See the following Miscellaneous list. 


Note. A miscellaneous list of Verbs for reference showing the 
difference in meaning between the Active and the Middle. In 
some cases the Reflexive meaning of the Middle is obvious ; 
in some it is dubious ; in some it has practically disappeared. 
For construetions with the Cases the Lexicon must be used. 


aydXAw, I adorn. dydAdopar, pride myself, exult. 
aye, I bring, lead. a opat yuvaixa, I marry a wife. 
atpo, I take. atpovpas, I choose. 

ddpatpo, I take away. ddatpodpat tiva rt, I deprwe a 


person of something (for my 
own sake). 
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aipw, I take up. 


duet Bw, I change (trans.). 
amex, I keep off, deter. 


drodidwp, I give back. 
(rirpadoxw, I sell). 
dpive (see Tiwpw). 
dradrt\aoou, I set free. 


dpxw (rodeuov), I am the first 
of two parties to make (war) ; 
80 with Adyov, 
but 
dpxw, I rule. 
BovAcdw, I advise. 


yapo, I marry (duco). 


yeou, I give a taste of. 
ypadw, I write down (cf. ti- 
net). 
Savet(w, I put out at interest, 
lend 


SiSdoxw, I teach. 
duxd(w, I decide. 


ereiyw, I urge on, hasten (trans. ). 

ercriOnps, I put or place upon. 

éxw, I have (neuter, I am or I 
am able), 

érayyéAXw, I proclaim. 


exvindi(w, I put to the vote (of | 


the President). 


atpopa, I take on myself, un- 
dertake (suscipio), begin, gain, 
(Acc. ) 

dpeiBer Oar, to do by turns, 
answer, requite. 

dréxopai tivos, refrain from, 


hold aloof from. 
aredSounv, I sold. 


dradAdcoopat, I escape, I de- 
part from, I leave off. 

dpxopar (roAeuov), I begin war- 
like operations, 


dpxopat (Passive), I am ruled. 
BovAcvopa, I deliberate, con- 
sid 


er. 

yapovuot, (1) I marry (nubo) ; 
(2) I gwe m marriage, betroth. 

yevopar, I taste. 

ypidouat, I get written down, 
I indict. 

Savet(opat, I borrow at interest 
(so xpyoac Gat). 

diSdoxopar tov vidv, I get my 
son taught. - 

SiSdoxopas vrd tivos, [ am 
taught by a person. 

Sixdfopar (Sixnv vot), I go to 
law with you, conduct a case : 
especially of the prosecutor, 

_ opposed to devyerv, 
ereiyouot, J hasten (intrans. ). 
émitiOenat, I attack, revi, 
éxopat, I cling to, I come neat to, 

I am eager for (with Gen.). 
érayyéAAopat, I promise, I pro- 
fess, I denounce. 

erin difonar, I vote, decree by 
vote (of the Assembly). 
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Oiw (of the priest), I sacrifice. 


ine, I send. 
kataotpepw, J overturn. 
corpo, I lull to sleep. 


kopitw, I transport. 


AapBavw ri, I take. 
AavOdvw, I escape observation. 


ravw, I make to cease, I stop 
(trans. ). 
reiOw, I persuade, 


wow, I do or make. 
woww Adyov, I compose a speech. 


oddv row, I make a road. 


Tpormow, I hand over (trado). 
wovnpedo, I am wicked. 
woditevw, I am a citizen. 
OKOTO, T look at, examine. 
copilw, I make wise, I teach. 


orevdw, I pour out a libation. 

tiOnot vopov 6 vopobérns,: the 
lawgwwer makes a law. 

6 Deis, the morigager. 


ripwpo tia tiv, I punish A 
Sor B’s satisfaction. 

And so— 

Tiyswwp® cot, I avenge or assist 
thee. 

Similarly— 

dpive ti tive, IT keep of some- 
thing from B. 
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Ovopas (of the ee I geta 
sacrifice offered, I take aw 


spices. 
teat, I hurry, rush. 
katartpepopat, I subdue. 


. KOLO Lat, I sleep. 
xopiCopat, I recover, get back 


what was lost. 
AapBdvopai tivos, I lay hold of. 
AavOavopa, éercAavOdvopat, I 
forget. 
ravouat, I cease, stop (intrans. ). 


weiGopat, I obey. (metOov, be 
persuaded , aBov, obey.) 
Trovovpat, I consider. 
wotovpot Adyov, I deliver a 
h. 


a5dy rovotan, I make a journey. 

Totovpat orovods, Eipyvnv, Tvv- 
Onxnv, cbpBacrv. 

mover Oar waidas, to beget chil- 
dren. Crito, v. 

TpoorTorovpune, T clam, I avm at. 

wovnpevopat, I behave wickedly. 

woXtrevopat, Tact or le as a 

oxorovpat, I reflect.  [citizen. 

cogilopar, I act the sophist, I 
quibble, contrive. 

orevoopat, I make a truce. 

TiBerat vopov-6 Sjpos, the people 
makes laws for itself. 

6 Géuevos, the mortgagee (also 
the depositor 4 in a bank, etc.). 

Tipwpovpar Tiva Teve, I revenge 
myself on A for wronging B. 


Tyswpovpat oe, I wreak venge- 
ance on or punish thee. 


(1) dpivomat ru, I defend my- 
self against a thing. | 
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Hence— 

Sas ae moAcpov, I keep off (2) dpivopai riva, I requite or 
punisha person,—rois opoiors, 

(2) ¢ abi ee I help with retaliation, epi oY trép 


the Athenians tivos, for a certain thing. 
tivo dixny, poenas do, pendo,luo, ivopat Sixnv, poenas sumo, I 

I pay a penalty. exact a penalty or vengeance. 
paiv, I show (trans. ). gatvopat, I appear, am seen. 
xpa, (1) I give an oracle. : xpwpat, I get an oracle given. 

ts) I furnish, lend. Xpopat, I use. 

Note. An examination of the above list will bring out two 

points. 


1. The Active is often transitive, while the Middle is 
neuter. 

2. The Middle is often used of menial rather than of 
bodily actions. 


§ 130. THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Syntax of the Passive Voice is much freer in 
Greek than in Latin. 

Thus, besides the constructions noticed in the Notes 
below, Verbs which take a Genitive or .a Dative can bé 
used personally in the Passive, unlike the Latin. 

Eg. xatadpove avutod, I despise him. 

Katadpoveirat vr éuov, he is despised by me. 

mustevovet T@ Bacirel, they trust the king. 

6 Baciheus muotevetat ur’ avrar, the king is trusted 
by them. 

mas av emvBovrevoais auto, eb pn Kal émeBov- 
AevOny Ur’ avrod ; ANTIPH. 

How could I plot against him, unless also I had been 
plotied against by him ? 

Note 1. Neuter verbs can form passive participles. 

dpxw, I rule; dpxdpevos, ruled over. 


This is chiefly the case with neuter participles. 
0, piers avrois (tx avrav), impious acts committed by 
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Ta kuvduvevOevra, risks run. 
Ta HpapTynpeva, errors committed. 
Ta, oTparevopeva, warlike measures. 
Ta vou weToAcTevpéva, your political acts. 
Or with impersonal passives. 
Tapeckevacra.t, preparation has been made. 
dpapraverat, error 1s being committed. 
ovdey doeBeirar, no impiety is being committed. 
Cf. Lat. ventum est, erat ; factum est, etc. 


Note 2. Deponent Verbs are those which have no Active 
Form, ¢.9. 8xopat, I recewe ; ofpat, I think. Passive Deponents 
are those whose Aorist has a Passive (not a Middle form), ¢.g. 
BovAopar, I wish, €BovAnOnv. The exclusively Passive forms 
of Deponents are sometimes Passive not Middle in sense, e.g. 
Bidfopor, I force; éBidoOnv, I was forced. Even the Middle 
form of a Deponent may be Passive in meaning, ¢.g. Bidfopar 
I am forced, or suffer violence. In such cases there was an 
original Active form, ¢.g. Bud{w. See further, JELF, § 368. 


Note 3. It will be remembered that the Aorists in -nv and 
-6yv, with their corresponding futures in -joopat, -Ojocopat, are 
the only Passive forms of a Greek verb. The Middle forms, 
except the Aorists, and as a rule the Futures, are of course 
Passive as well as Middle in meaning. 


Note 4. The direct object of the Active becomes the sub- 
ject of the Passive, and the subject of the Active, the agent, is 
expressed by vo and the Genitive. 

0 diddcogos SidacKxe tov maida. 
6 mats SiSdoKxerat vrd Tov PrAdcogov. 

The Agent is also expressed, but much less commonly— 

(a.) By the Dative. See Dative of Agent. 

(b.) By the Prepositions dmd, é, wapd, mpés. See these 
Prepositions. 

The object of the Active may however remain the object of 


the Passive, and the dative of the Active become the subject 
of the Passive. This is an extension of § 130. 


ob emcrerpappevoe THY pvdrAakyv, THUC. i. 126, ef. v. 37, radra 
ereoradpevot, and Eur. Rhes. 5. So in English, J leave him a 
fortune, He has been left a fortune. 
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§ 131. THE MOODS. 


Introductory Note on the Subjunctive and Optative. 


The Indicative is sharply contrasted with the Subjunc- 
tive and Optative. 


The Indicative simply and directly makes a state- 
ment or asks a question without any qualification. 


6 Bactreus reOvnkev. 
The king is dead. 


4 ed 
arolev HKELS ; 


Where do you come from ? 


It is commonly said that the Indicative states facts, 
but the statement need not express a fact actually true ; 
ég. ob Ilépoas evixnoay tous ’A@nvaiovs Mapaban, the 
Persians defeated the Athenians at Marathon. 


The Subjunctive and Optative, on the other hand, 
make assertions, not as real, but as conceptions present - 
to the speaker’s mind. 


The Subjunctive and Optative are two aspects of one Mood. 
In the oldest Greek they represented originally the Willing 
or Wishing Mood, the Subjunctive being the more peremptory, 
Will , the Optative, the fainter and more remote, Wish. This 
was soon modified into a second use, the Subjunctive express- 
ing a more vivid, the Optative a fainter, remoter Expectation 
or Possibility. Hence they soon came to be used in Sub- 
ordinate Sentences, expressing Purpose, Condition, Indefinite 
Frequency, etc. And though in Subordinate Sentences the 
ase rule is for the Subjunctive to follow Primary, the 

ptative Historic tenses, yet there is no such fundamental 
distinction between the two Moods as to prevent the Subjunc- 
tive being used for the Optative, the two Moods sometimes 
alternating in the same paragraph. | 
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One or two instances from Homer will illustrate the 
difference between the Subjunctive and Optative :— 


M7 ce Kexeien, Tl. i. 26, let me not find thee. 


Mn ppv axdevds atrorouny, Il. xxii. 304, let me not 
Sal ees. 


oux éo8 ovtos avnp, ovd. ocerat, ovde yevytau. 
Hom. Od. xvi. 437. 
Lives not that. man, nor eer will live, nor eer is like 
to be (born). 


Here the Subjunctive differs from the Future Indicative 
in stating what is thought likely to occur, not positively 
what will occur. 


peta Beds 9 eOedav Kai rnd0Oev avdpa cawcar 

s Hom. Od. iii. 231. 
Lightly a god, an he will, mtg save thee een at a 
. distance. 


The Optative gives a more remote representation than 
the Subjunctive of a future possibility. 


Note. The Subjunctive and Optative (with two excep- 
tions to be noticed in the Optative) refer to future time. 
The reference to the future, however, is more vague in the 
Optative, so vague that the notion of time is often scarcely 
apparent in this mood. This, perhaps, may be why the 
Optative lent itself to a connexion with past tenses in historic 

sequence. But there is nothing ‘in the form of the Optative, 
neither its connecting vowel nor its suffixes, which per se 
denotes past time. And the only two usages in which the 
Optative really refers to past time are: (1) in General Sup- 
positions (see Conditional Sentences); and, (2) in Oratio 
Obliqua, where occasionally it represents a past tense of the 
Indicative (see Oratio Obliqua). 

The Subjunctive and Optative are both used (1) in Inde- 
pendent, (2) in Subordinate Sentences. Their uses in Sub- 
ordinate Sentences are given in the Syntax of the Compound 
Sentence. 
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§ 132. THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT 
SENTENCES. 


The Independent Subjunctive is used :— 


A. In Exhortations. First person often with depe, aye, 
¥ ¥ / a 
ayere, tO. (87 or voy added). 
" heépe 8n elrm mpos vuas. DEM. 
Come now, let me speak before you. 
GAA’ (01, twpev. 
Come then, let us go (suppose we go). 
In Sopu. Phil. 300 the 2d Person (ud6ys). ; 


B. In Prohibitions (with 7). 


(a) First person plural (singular very rare, cf. Eur. 
Hipp. 567, Heraci. 559). 


(6) Second and third person with aorist subjunctive. 


(a) pn poBwpeba, let us not be afraid. 


pn ated Tov Aoyov KaTadimwpev. PLAT. 
Let us not leave our argument incomplete. 


(6) pa Tavra roimons. 
Do not do this. 
Ne haec feceris. 
pndevt cupdopay ovedions. Isockr. 
Taunt no one wrth a misfortune. 


C. In Questions of doubt (Deliberative Questions) 
with the First Person. BovdAe:, Bovrerbe (Peres, Oérere 
_ in poetry) are often added. 
elrrapev, 1) cvyapev, 4 TL Spacomerv ; EUR. 

Are we to (should we, must we) speak, or keep silence, 
or what shall we do? 
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ti Bovrea be Space ; 

Quid vultis faciam ? 

What would you have me do? 
oipos ti Spdow, wot pvyw pntpos xépas; Eur. Med. 1271. 
Ah me, what must I do? whither escape a mother’s hands ? 

Note 1.—The third person, however, occurs pretty often, 
especially in Plato and Demosthenes. 

OTEPOV GE Tis THS WOAEWS €xOpov H Endy elvas Hy; 
Dem. 18. 124. 
Should one call you the enemy of the state, or my enemy ? 
woev tis Gpénrat; PLAT. 
Where is one to begin ? 
vi eiry THs; 
What must one say? Piar. and Dem. 
woe Tus vy Hvyy; 
wot poAwy pevw,; Sopu. Aé. 403, 
Here this 71s refers to the first person. 

Note 2.—The Subjunctive, expressing a future possi- 
bility, common in Homer, is not wholly unknown, though 
rare in Attic. 

ovr éorty otre more yévyrat xpeirrov. PLAT. Leg. 942. 
Jt ts not, nor is é ever likely to get better. 


§ 133. THE OPTATIVE IN INDEPENDENT 
SENTENCES. 


The Independent Optative is used :— 
A. To denote a Wish (without dv). 
@ Wat yEevowo watpos evyevertepos. SOPH. 
Boy, may'st thow prove more fortunate than thy 
Sather. 


In the first person a wish often conveys an exhortation. 
See Subjunctive in Exhortations. 
pn Conv pet’ apovoias. Eur. 
Let me not live without culture. 
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the third person a command or permission may be 
»yed, 
épdou Tis Hu Exacros eidein Téyvnv. AR. 
Let each man keep to his trade, whate'er he knows, 
is assimilated to the mood of principal verb épdoz. 
XEN, An. iii. 2. 37, nyoito (al. HryeioOw) : AESCH. P. V. 
where two Optatives are co-ordinate with preceding 
ratives. é 
In Deliberative Questions, The Optative differs 
the Subjunctive in the same questions only in ex- 
ag a less vivid and more remote possibility, 
reav, Zev, duvacw Tis avdpav 
uTrepBacia kataéoyo:; Sopu. Ant, 605, 
Thy power, O Zeus, what mortal man 
By cerstepping might control ? 
AgscH. Ch, 392; Ar. Plut, 438; Sopn. 0. C. 170; Piar. 
152.C (dxovoais), | : 
e. Several places, especially in the Tragedians, are 
1 where the Optative without a&v occurs in its Homeric 
ial sense (e.g. Od. iii. 231, quoted before). In most of 
places, however, if not all, the reading is doubted. 
§ 418, I. 4) quotes two passages from PLATO, Phaedo, 
miderxvvor—dioi yorro, Where Heindorf would insert ay = 
ep. 362 0, ddeAdds dvdpi rapein, where 7d Aeyouevov shows 
he phrase is a quotation, probably from the Epic. 


THE IMPERATIVE. : 


e Imperative is used in Commands, Entreaties, 

rs, and Prohibitions. It denotes future time. 

rohibitions we must use ja} either (1) with 2d Person 

it Imperative (continued act), or (2) 2d Person 
Subjunctive (single act), thus :— 

Aewre, Or py KAEYys, do not steal; but neither py 

ns NOY KAEWor, L 
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AR. Thesm. 877 (un Webcov) is a rare exception in Attic. 
M7, tpos Dear, paivopeba, und aicypas atrodwpeba. 
XEN. 

Let us not, by the gods, be mad, nor dre shamefully. 


But yy with the 3d pers. Aorist Imperative is admis- 
sible both in poetry and in prose. 


pndeis Umov TavTa vouicatw. XEN, 
Let none of you think so. 


Note 1. For the Infinitive used as an "Imperative, see 
Index. . 


Note 2. otc @’ 65 Spacov. The Imperative-is sometimes used 
in relative clauses depending on an mbortogatlye: 
GAN ota 6 Spavov,; To oxéXer Oeve THY wéTpay, 
AR. Av. 54. 
Do you know what todo? Kick the rock with your leg. 
otc Od vuv a poe yeverOw ; Seopa trois Eevowre mpdo-Ges, 
Eur. I. 7. 1203. 
Knowest thou what must be done 1 me ? put chains on the 
strangers. 
Logically it would be é d. Sei evi Bau ; 


And as the Future is used in Greek as an equivalent for 
the Imperative, we find 
olc@ odv 6 Spares... ddygrov ypivotrov. Kur. Cycl. 133. 
Dost know what thou must do ? provide us victuals, 


The Imperative i in Greek is subordinate in the above idioms. 
As this is impossible in English, we have to substitute a 
periphrasis. Do you know what (you must do=do) ? 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TENSES. 


§ 135. Greek tenses may be classified in two ways. 
A. With regard to the Order of Time. 
B. With regard to the Kind of Act or State. 


A. ORDER OF TIME. 
The Time of a Tense must be either 


1. Past (Imperfect, Aorist, Pluperfect). 
2. Present (Present, Perfect). 
3. Future (Future, Future Perfect). 


PRIMARY AND HISTORIC TENSES. 


Tenses in Present and Future Time are called Primary. 


Tenses in Past Time are called Historic. 


SEQUENCE OF MOODS. 


In Compound Sentences the theoretical rule is that— 


A Principal Sentence in Primary Time is followed by 


the Subjunctive in the Subordinate Sentence. 


A Principal Sentence in Historic Time is followed by 
the Optative in the Subordinate Sentence. 


This sequence however is purely theoretical; for, as 
will be seen in the Compound Sentence, a Subjunctive 
constantly takes the place of an Optative in Historic 


Sequence. 
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§ 136. Time how far observed throughout the 
Moods. 


(a) The only mark of Past Time in Greek is the Augment. 
The distinction between Past and Present therefore is strictly 
observed only in the Indicative. 

Absolute and Relatwe Time.—The distinctions of Time, how- 
ever, are observed in the Optative, Infinitive, and Participle, 
when these Moods are used in Indirect Discourse or Oratio 
Obliqua, i.e. when they represent indirectly the words or 
thoughts of another. This is most clearly seen in the Indirect 
Statements and Questions. 

épy Tavra rovetv—rotnoat—roijorery, 

He said that he was doing, did or had done, would do this. 
wovety =o. in Recta, and therefore is relatively present ; 
wowjoa, = éroinca io ‘5 relatively past ; 
WOUjoesy = TOLRTw - zs relatwely future ; 

- relatwely, i.e. to the Principal Verb present, past, and future : 
but soteiv, rovjoat, roujcrev are all absolutely past, because 
épn, the Principal Verb, is past. 

éde£av Ste méeupece oas 6 Baccrevs. 

They said that the king had sent them. 

In Recta éreuypev jas. 

npero et Kevds 6 PdBos etn. 

He asked if his fear was groundless. 

In Recta xevds €ore; 
porGorvro tovs roAeniovs rpoomXéovras. 

They discovered that the enemy were advancing. 

Recta, of roAéptor rpormAéovcey, 

(b) The Aorist Participle denotes an action past relatively to 
the principal verb. 

Bowroi of €€ "Apyns dvarrdavres tiv Bowriay gxnoay. 

THUC. 

Boeotians who had been driven out of Arne settled in Boeotia. 
See further however under the Aorist Participle, which in 

itself does not denote time. 

(c) With regard to the Future in the Moods it seems always 
express future time, for 


(1.) The Future Optative is only used to represent in the 
Obliqua a Future Indicative of Direct Discourse. 
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(2.) The Future Infinttwe is most commonly used after verbs 
of saying and thinking, and therefore like the Optative, repre- 
sents a Future Indicative of the Recta. Whenever the Future 
Infinitive is used after other verbs, instead of the usual 
Present or Aorist Infinitive, the Ades of futurity still seems 
to be emphasised, ¢.9.-— 


He delays to do his duty, péAXrXe roeiy or worhoae ra 
Séovra., 
peAXe roujoev (with emphatic 
reference to the future). 
dvaBdAXera: is similarly used. 
(3.) The Future Participle denotes a future relative to the 
principal Verb. . 


ovAAapBdves Ktpov, ws droxrevav. 


He seizes Cyrus with the intention of killing him. 


B. THE KIND OF ACT OR STATE. 


With regard to the K ane of Act denoted Tenses are 
divided into 


1. Continued (Present, imperfect) 
2. Finished (Perfect, Pluperfect). 
3. Indefinite or Single (Aorist Strong and Weak). 


1. A continued Tense mentions an act as still going on, 
or in progress, whether in past, present, or future, an act 
in which the agent is still engaged, I was writing, I am 
writing, I shall be writing (the letter). 


2. A finished Tense mentions an act as one which is 
perfect, complete, in a finished state, I have written, 
I had written, I shall:-have written (the letter). . 


3. An indefinite Tense mentions the mere act itself, 
a single act, without any such limitation of its con- 
tinuance or completion, I wrote, I write, I shall write 
(the letter). Hence the Stoic grammarians called such a 
Tense an Aorist (1.¢. aopuorop or unlimited). 
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The distinction between the Kinds of Act is observed 
throughout all the Moods, and is therefore a more univer- 
sal and abiding distinction than that of Time. 


Note. The kind of act is denoted in Greek by the Tense- 
stem, AY-, AYC-, AYCA-, AEAY-. 

The. Present Tense-stem (Present and Imperfect Tenses) 
denotes a continued act. 

The Perfect (i.e. reduplicated) Tense-stem (Perfect, Plu- 
perfect, and Future Perfect Tenses) denotes a finished act. 

The Aorist Tense-stems (Strong and Weak Aorist tenses) 
denote an indefinite or single act. 

The Future is ambiguous, denoting either a continued or 
an indefinite act. 


§ 137. . Ideal division of Tenses. 


An ideal twofold division of Tenses may be thus con- 
structed, to be read horizontally and vertically. : 


Continued. Finished. Indefinite. 
Present | [am writing | I have writien I write 
ypadw, strictly | yeypada ypagw 
used, scribo scripsi scribo 
Past I was writing | I had written _ | I wrote 
éypaov éyeypady or -erv | eypayo. 


scribebam scripseram scripsi 


Future | J shall be writing | I shall have written | I shall write 
ypayw Periphrasis in ypaww 
scribam Active ~yeypa- scribam 

ws Evopat 
scripsero 
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Note. A very rare poetical periphrasis occurs with Aorist 
Participle, ocivwrjcas évopat, AvinOcis evouar, SopH. O. T. 
1146, 0. C. 816. 

This scheme, however, is purely ideal, and does not corre- 
spond to the Greek tenses, however well it corresponds with . 
our analytic English tenses. 

In Greek the kind of act, as has been observed already, is 
denoted by the Present, the Perfect, and the Aorist Tense- 
stems : the Future Tense-stem has to be left out. 

The most important distinction is that between a Continued 
and an Indefinite act. 


§ 138. ZHE PRESENT AND JMPERFECT 
INDICATIVE. 


A. The Present Indicative denotes :— 


1. An act in which a person is engaged in present 
time ; ypddw, I am writing now. 

2. An act which is habitual or repeated, or a general 
truth, without being limited to the present moment. 


popn apabns rodXaKis Tixtes BAaBnv. Eur. Frag. 
Strength untrained oft brings forth harm. 
Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. HORACE. 


Note 1. The Present has also certain idiomatic uses of which 
the following are the commonest :— 


(a) The Historic present denotes a past event. In Compound 
Sentences it reckons as an historic tense. This historic pre- 
sent seems sometimes equivalent to an aorist (narrative), 
sometimes to an imperfect (descriptive). 


ovrAdapBaver Kipov ws droxrevav. XEN. 
He setzes (seized) Cyrus with the intention of killing him. 
(5) The Present, as it denotes an unfinished act, often 
denotes an attempted act. 
rovs AaxeSauovious dvatpet, rods 5¢ Buxéas cd{e. DEM. 


He 1s trying to destroy the Lacedaemonians, and to save the 
Phocians. 
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This is especially the case with didws, I offer, 1.0. try to give, 
and wei@w, I try to persuade. The present participle also has 
this meaning. 

(c) The Present as a Perfect :— 

- 1, With wédac or 75y (all this while, this long while, not now 
for the first time), like tam, itamdudum, in Latin with the 
Present. 


Emovye vuv Te Kat moda Soe. Eur. F Tag. 
I think so now, and I have long been thinking so. 
vooret 45n S€xa ETN. 


He has been il these ten years. 


Esp. in the poets rdAac may refer to a siatemisut made only a 
moment ago (as we say nyperboncay —ever 80 long ago). Cf. 
Sopu. Ei. 676. 

2. Certain presents have the force of perfects: xw, J am 
come, adsum ,; otxopat, I am gone (quickly) ; vixd, I am victo- 
rious ; kparo, I am victorious ; yrr@pot, I am defeated ; ddiKa, 
I have done wrong, Iam unjust ; éhAvpat, dardAAvpas, in Tragedy, 
I am lost, or undone. 

3. Verbs of hearing and learning, dKovw (ibe: poet.), muv- 
Odvopat, aicPdvopat, pavOavw, apr is often used with these 
verbs. 

OeuurroxAéa ovK dxovers Gvipa ayabbv yeyovéra ; PLAT. 
Hawe you not heard that Themistocles proved himself a patriot ? 
(d) The Present Infinitive and the Present Participle may 
“Eo the Imperfect Indicative in English. 
ot cupmper Bevovtes Kal mapdvTEs KaTapapTup}Tove. 
Dem. de F. L. 381. 5. 
Those who were his fellow-colleagues in the embassy, and who 
were present, will bear witness. 


B. The Imperfect is the past of the Present. It 
describes a past action as (a) still going on, or (0) as going 
on along with other actions, or (c) as frequently recurring. 

For (a) and (0) see Aorist. 

¢c. Swxparn: Oowep eyuyvwcnev, ovTws éreye, XEN. 
Socrates used to speak exactly as he used to think, 
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Note 2. The Imperfect shares most of the idiomatic uses of 
the present. 
(a) The Imperfect of an attempted act, like the present of 
the same. 
exaords Tis EresOev avtov Drogtivat THY apynv. XEN. 
Each one was trying to persuade him to undertake the command. 
The present participle also often has this sense. 


(b) When the present has a perfect force its imperfect 1 Is a 
pluperfect. jxov, I had come; pxopunv, I was gone ; evixwv, I 
had won the victory, I was victorious, etc. 

(c) The Imperfect is used for the present when what is seen 
now to be the case has been in the past inquired about, or 
sought for, or thought of. 

ov Tour’ Fy evdatpovia, Kaxov aradray% ; PLAT. 
Is not this happiness (which we were talking sisi or trying to 
discover). delwerance from evils ? 
08 Fv dpa 6 EvAAaBov pe. SOPH. 
This then, I see, is he who seized me (this was and 1s). 
_ To this belongs the famous Aristotelian phrase,ré ri #v etvac. 

(d) In the use of the Imperfects éSe:, xpfjv, dpeAoy, etxds Fy, 
like the Latin debebam, bat, decebat, denote what ought 
‘to have been done, but what was not. done. 

ovdev GAXo eer A€yerv. DEM. 
He need have said nothing else. 
Nihil aliud dicere oportebat. 
ovK €ikds Hv ovTws €av. SOPH. O. T. 255. 
It would not have been right to leave tt alone. 
Non decebat praeterire. 
On these constructions see Conditional Sentences. 


§ 139. THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT 
INDICATIVE. 


A. The Perfect denotes an act which is in a finished 
state. The act must have been begun in the past, but 
it stands finished in the present. The Perfect therefore 
is reckoned as a Primary tense. yeypada, I have written, 
my writing is in a finished state; Sedéraz, he is in a state 
of umprisonment. 
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Not only in the Subjunctive and Optative, but also in the 
Indicative, a periphrasis with ¢ii is used for the Perfect. The 
abiding nature of the result is then emphasized. 

els d5e povoyevyis ovpaves yeyovds éori te Kai ér’ Erras. 
Puat. Tim. 31. 
This one sole-created heaven hath been created, and shall still 
endure. 
Cf. éxw with Aorist Participle. 

The Perfect of many verbs is equivalent to a Present :. 
réOvnxev, he is dead ; xexAnpat, I am called ; yéyova, I am be- 
come, ie. Lam, péepvnpas, I remember ; of8a (civorda), I know, 
novi. The Pluperfect is then an pe aioe éreOvixe, he was 


dead, etc. The Perfect Imperative of such verbs is a simple 
Perfect. 


Note. A great number of Perfects in Homer describe present 
acts or states: dvwya, BéBpiOa, xéxevOa, péeundAa, pépova, Epprya, 
etc. etc. 

B. The Pluperfect is the Perfect carried back to past 
time. , éyeypadn, I had written, my writing was in a 
Jjinished state in the past. 

For the Future Perfect, see Future. 


The Perfect Imperative (3d singular Middle and Passive) 
issues a decisive command which is to be executed at once, 
and there an end. 

pexps Tod. HpicOw tpov 7 Bpasvrys. THUuC. i. 71. 

At this point let your slowness find a limit (come to an end). 

Hactenus progressa (terminata) esto (finem habeat) vestra 
tarditas. Poppo. 


§ 140. THE AORIST. 


1. The Aorist denotes the meré occurrence of an act in 
past time. Apart from difference of time the Aorist is 
always distinguished from the Imperfect (and in the 
Oblique Moods from the Present) by noticing the mere 
doing of the act, and not describing the act as in pro- 
gress. The Aorist has been likened to a point, the Im- 
perfect (and Present) to a line. 

+ «K 
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Note. As the Aorist notices the mere act or state itself, three 
aspects of this are observable. 


1. The commencement of the act, the beginning, not the con- 
tinuance. 
This has been called the Ingressive or Inceptive Aorist. 


éBacireuoe, he came to the throne (€Bacirever, he was king). 
érdovrynoev, he became rich (érAovre, he was a rich man). 
évoonce, he fell tll (evooes, he was ill). 

2. The act as done and over, not as doing. 


AYCTITIOC EILOIHCE denotes the simple fact that 
Lysippus was the maker of the statue. 


AYCITITIOC EIIOIEI denotes the labour spent on the 
making. 
éelxrvnoay, they supped, i.e. ended supper. 
édetrvovv, they were at supper. 
vig éyévero, night came on, i.e. tf was night. 
vug éyiyvero, night was coming on, ie. it was twilight. 
3. The act as instantaneous and momentary, not as occupying 
a long time. 
éy@ Se FAGov, elSov, Evixnoa. 
** Caesar’s brag of ‘came, and saw, and overcame.” SHAK. 
2. The Aorist is narrative, the Imperfect is descriptive ; 
2.e. the Aorist is used when we merely mention a past act 
as having occurred, while the Imperfect is used when we 
wish to describe or paint (so to speak) past acts as stil] 
going en. 


ot pev amnrBov. Knréavdpos Se éOvero, nat ouvny 
Bevopavre diduxas, nat fevtav cvveBarovro. XEN. 
So they went away. Meanwhile Cleander was en- 
gaged in sacrificing, and in friendly «intercourse 

with Xenophon, and they formed a friendship. 

Note 1, Other uses of the Aorist :— 

The Aorist is also distinguished from the Imperfect by the 
mere mention of an act without reference to other acts, while 


the Imperfect often describes an act as going on side by side 
with another act. 
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Tlavcavias éx AaxeSaipovos orparnyos td tov “EAAnvov éfe- 
wenpOn peta eixoos vedy dad [leAorovvygor, Evverdeov 82 kat 
’"AOnvaio. tpidkovta vauci, Kat éorpdrevoav és Kumpov, xat 
QUTHS TA TOAXNG KaTerTpEePayro, 

Pausanias was sent out from Lacedaemon by the Greeks as 
admiral with twenty ships from Peloponnese. The Athenians also 
accompanied him with thirty ships, and they proceeded to Cyprus, 
and subdued the greater part of 1. 

Note 2. The Aorist is used (esp. in Tragedy) where we use a 
Present. The moment of past time is but an instant before. 
Something an instant ago has evoked the act. 

érjver’ Epyov Kat mpdvotay jv €Gov, Sopu. At. 586. 

I commend the act, and the forethought thou didst show. 
Elect. 668. 677, Eur. Hee. 1275, El. 248, Philoc. 1289, 1314. 

£uvnxa, I understand, and jo 6nv, I am pleased, are of constant 

occurrence, 

Edpr€’ Epwre weptxapns 8 averréuav. Sopw. Ai. 692. 

I thrill with love and flutter overjoyed. 
Here the act is instantaneous also. 

Note 3. English often uses the Pluperfect where Greek uses 
the Aorist ; this is especially the case in Oratio Obliqua :— 

of "Ivdot éAe£av dre réeuwere ofas 6 BacrAeds. 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 4. 7. 
The Indians said that their king had sent them. 

Recta éreyyev, where we should say “has sent” (not sent). 
This in Obliqua becomes had. 

And with temporal and local sentences— 

éreidi éreAevryoe Aapeios kai xaréorn ’Aprafepéns. 
XEN. An. i. 1. 3, 
After Darius had died and Artaxerxes had been established 
in the kingdom. 
Quum mortuus esset Darius, etc. 


érpdrovto és Ildvoppov dOev avnydyovro, THUC. i. 92. 
They turned towards Panormus whence they had set sat. 


Note 4. The Greek Aorist and English Perfect. 


Though we have an Aorist in English corresponding to the 
Greek, yet Greek uses the Aorist even more constantly than 
English. We use a Perfect sometimes where Greek uses an 
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Aorist. Thus—J am shocked if these are the orders which you 
have given, Sevov rocovpar ei trovatra rapyyyeAas. Here an 
act rather than a finished state is denoted, and the Greek 
Aorist is more correct than the English Perfect. See example 
above, SOPH. 41. 586, Gov would naturally be rendered into 
English, thou hast shown. Again a Gnomic Aorist in Greek 
may be rendered by an English Perfect. 


Note 5. The Aorist Participle generally expresses time prior 
to its principal verb, but not always so, and, when so, not from 
its own inherent meaning, but only from its connexion with 
@ principal verb. 

Thus yeAdoas (oipgfas) épy, With a smile, laugh (sigh) he 
said. 

eb éroinoas dvapvncas pe. PLat. Phaed. 60. 
You did well to renund me. 


Here the two acts are contemporary and identical. 
So ed érolnoas dadsxdpevos. Hot. v. 24. 
Cf. Curtius, Elucidations, p. 211. 


Note 6. The following verbs show the contrast between the 
Present and the Aorist in the kind of act denoted. It will 
be noticed that several are Ingressive Aorists. 


vooety, to be ill. voojnoat, to fall ill. 
gevyewv, to run away.- vyeiv, to escape. 


poBeiabat, to be in fear. poPnOjvar, Seivat, to take fright. 
pacer, to be busy about. mpatat, to accomplish. 
yerav, to be laughing. yeAdoat, to burst out laughing. 


dpxetv, to rule. dp£at, to obtain dominion or office. 
ioxverv, to be strong. irxvoat, to become strong. 

ovyav, to be silent. otynoat, to become silent. 

éxewv, to have. axeiv, to obtain. 


daiver Oat, to appear. davnvat, to become apparent. 
roAepetv, to be at war. wodrepnoas, to begin war. 

bellum gerere. bellum inferre. 
Bacrcvev, to be king.  PBaorredoat, to come to the throne. 


Note on the Aorist. 


The Aorist is often called the momentary tense. It is 
doubtful, however, whether momentariness is its essential 
meaning. We should use the aorist if we translated The 
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Pharaohs built the pyramids, ot BactAcis trav Aiyurriwv pxode- 
pyoav tas wupapidas, though the pyramids, like Rome, were 
not built in a day. We should equally use it in translating 
He burst out laughing, éyéX\ace, or He fell ul, evdonoe. And 
again we should use it of such an instantaneous shiver of 
emotion as is contained in é¢pi€’ epwre, I thrill with love. 

The mere mention of the act (or state) itself, without regard 
to its duration, seems to be the one description of the Aorist 
which suits it all through. Aorist and indefinite are not very 
satisfactory words, but they have been retained as familiar, 
for want of a better. Simple and Isolated have been suggested. 
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The Future denotes an act which will take place here- 
after. 
Its action is either continued or indefinite (see above). 


Note 1. Idiomatic uses of the Future :— 
The second person of the Future both affirmatively and 
negatively resembles an imperative. 
(a) Affirmatively (either as a statement, or as a question 
with ov Interrogative)— 

mpos Tatta mpates olov av GéAyns. Sopu. O. C. 956. 
Thou wilt do therefore (do therefore) whatever likes thee. 

ovx Edger’, ov mainoer’, ovx dpyfere; AR, Ly. 459. 


The expression is not so abrupt in form as an imperative. 
- A suggestion is made, or a permission given, which, however, 
is an unmistakeable Imperative. 


(b) Negatively with ov— 
dey’ ef Te BotrAK, xetpi 8 ov Yatoes wore. Eur. Med. 1320. 
Speak tf thou wilt, but with the hand thou must touch me never. 


Observe (1) that in Euripides ov with the Future is a state- 
ment, in Aristophanes a question ; (2) that in both passages od 
with the Future is co-ordinate with an Imperative. 
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Note 2. A periphrastic Future is formed by péAAw with the 
Present or Future (more rarely the Aorist) Infinitive. 
pérrw ypadheav, ypayev (rarely ypdyar). 
LI am gong to write, I mean or intend to write. 


pédrw bpas dye eis ’Aciav. 
I am going to lead you (am on the point of leading you) into 
Asia 


In Asiam vos ducturus sum. 
Sejoes Tov Tovovrou ef péAXrE 7 TodtTela THCEer Oat, 
PuatT. Rep. 412. 
There will be need of such a ruler yf the constitution is to be 
preserved. 
éueAAov in the same way is used— 
éueAAov o° dpa xivynoev eyo. AR. Nub. 1301. 
Aha! I thought I should tickle you. 


évrav0a éveAAov xatadvoev. XEN. 
There they were intending to rest. 
Ibi deversuri erant. 


Sometimes péAAw, eueAAov, means [I am doomed, destined. 
ris ov pédAAw, Ti ov péAAW; mean Why should I not? 


2. The Future Perfect denotes a finished act or state 
in the Future :— 


) ToNTELa TENEWS KEKOTpHoETAL. PLAT. 


Our state shall have been perfectly constituted. 


Note. The Future Perfect, like the Perfect, sometimes de- 
notes what will take place instantly. 
Compare 
kay TovTO vuK@pev TavP Huty reroinrat, XEN. An. i. 8. 12. 
If we secure this victory we have done everything. 
with 
ppdfe xai wempdferar, AR. Plut. 1027. 
Speak, and tt shall be done tnstanter. 
A periphrastic future perfect active is formed with etpi— 


7a Séovra éodpeba éyvuxdres, x.7.4. DEM. Phil. i. 54. 
We shall have determined to do our duty. 
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§ 142. | Gnomic and Iterative Tenses. 


Almost any tense in Greek, as in English, can express a 
customary or a repeated act, or a general truth. 


1. The Present— 
popy apabns rorAXAdKus rikres BAGByv. EuR. (See above.) 
Strength without science often causeth harm. 
Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 


2. The Perfect— 


TwoAAot Sa Sdfav cat rodtrixny Sivapev Kaxd werdvOacty, 
XEN, 
Many have come to trouble (and do come to trouble) im conse- 
quence of reputation and political power. — 
(This perfect alternates with presents in the text.) 


3. The Aorist called Gnomic, as expressing @ yvwpn, sentiment or 
general truth— 
GOvpovvres avipes ovrw tpotaiov éorncav. PLAT. 
Half-hearted men never yet set up a trophy. 
So in English—“ Faint heart never won fair lady.” 
Sevvav’ 7’ Anya mvevpatwv éxoipure oTEvovTa TOVTOV. 
SopH. 41 674. 
- And the breath of dreadful winds husheth ever the moaning 
deep. 
The present and perfect, the present and aorist, the perfect 
and aorist, often alternate in the same paragraph. 


4. The Imperfect and Aorist with av denote a repeated act. 

dvaAapBavwv ody avrav Ta roijpata Sinpdrwy av avrovs 
tt Aeyorer. PuaT, Apol. ch. viii. 

Taking up ther poems then I used to ask them (I would ask 
them) what their meaning was. 

ei tives orev wy TOvs OeTépors ErixparovvTas dvePdpanray 
ay. THUvc. vii. 71. 

Tf at any point they saw their own side winning they picked 
up ther courage (as often as this happened). 

For an excellent passage see SoPH. Phil, 289-297. 
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§ 143. The Tenses in the Moods. 


The distinction previously explained between the Present, 
the Perfect, and the Aorist, is observed in all the moods,— 
the Indicative, Imperative, Subjunctive, Optative, Infinitive, 
and Participle. Some instances are given to show the differ- 
ence, especially between the Present and the Aorist. 


Imperative— 
pnsev poBov, Don’t be timid: pydev dofsnOijs, Don’t have 
any fear of this, 
et wry Exes avrideyev, dvrireye® ei 5€ py, Tavoas roAAaKis 
Aéywv Tov avrov Adyov. Puat. Crit. 


If you have anything to say in objection, say on (at length, in 
a continued speech), but tf not, give over (at once) repeating 
the same argument. 
Subjunctive or Optative— 
ov TovTo murore éxeicOnv ws H Yvy7y, Ews pev év TH OvyT@ 
owpare 7, (fi, Srav 8¢ tovroy dradAayy, TEOvnKev. 
XEN. Cyr. viii. 7. 19. 
He never believed that the soul, so long as it exists in this 
mortal body, lives, but that as soon as t is separated from 
it, it dies (qj denoting continuance, dradkidayy the instant 
act of death). 
Infimitwe— 
ov Bovrever Gat ers dpa dAAA BeBovrActo Gor. PLAT. Crit. 
It 1s no longer the moment to be making up one’s mind, but to 
have it made up. 


xaAerdov 76 morety 76 82 KeAevorar pasdtov. 


It is difficult to do (to be engaged in doing), but easy to com- 
mand (to say ‘do this’), 


So with the other Moods. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE THREE VERBAL NOUNS. 


1. The Infinitive (a Substantive). 
2. The Participle (an Adjective). 
3. The Verbal Adjectives in -ros and -reos. 


§ 144. Note on the Infinitive. 


The Infinitive is, in its origin, a Verbal Substantive in the 
Dative case. Though subsequently its uses diverged so widely 
from this limited signification, yet its origin gives us a clue to 
its aig meanings. 

us— 


®pa arvévat would mean time for going away. 
Suvards yever Gar, able for becoming. 
pavOdvew nopev, we are come for learning. 
TapeXw Euavrov Tépvery kat kaiev, I offer myself for cutting 
and burning. 
Batya tdéoa1, a wonder for the viewing. 
For full information consult Professor Max Miiller’s 
Inaugural Oxford Lecture. 


§ 145. THE INFINITIVE. 


The Infinitive is a Verbal Substantive denoting action. 
Compare 76 zoteiy with 4 rotnous. 

It has therefore points in common both with (1) the Verb, 
(2) with the Noun. 

1. Like the Verb 


(a) It has tenses and voices—Ave, Ate, Aioat, etc, 
Atoat, AtdcarOat, AvOjvar, 


(6) It takes a subject before and a predicate after it, 
158 
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(c) It governs the same case as its verb. 


(d) It is qualified, like a verb, by adverbs, and not like 
a substantive by adjectives. 


(e) It forms subordinate sentences, the indirect statement, 
a temporal sentence (with zpiv), a final sentence, 
@ consecutive sentence, with dore and ws, and im 
connexion with dv it is a substitute for the in- 
dicative and optative moods with av. This last 
use gives it a sort of right to be called a mood. 

- 2, Like a Substantive 

(a) It stands as the subject to a verb. 

(5) It is declined with the article as a nominative, accusa- 
tive, genitive, or dative. 

(c) It is connected with Prepositions. 


§ 146. ZHE SUPPLEMENTARY? INFINITIVE. 


1. The Infinitive supplements the meanings of verbs 
and nouns (especially of verbs) which in themselves are 
incomplete. 


wv wv“ A 
Euadov Tovto Trovnoat. 


They learned to-do this. 


ov meduxe Sovdcvewv. 
He 7s not born to be a slave. 


OnusotokAns ixavwtatos Hv eimew Kat yvovat Kak 
mw pata. Lys. 
Themistocles was eminently able to speak, to decide, 


and to act. Re 


Note 1. Sometimes the article is added. 


76 Bia rodrtov Spav épuv aujyavos. SOPH. Ant. 78. 
L am by nature incapable of acting in defiance of my fellow- 
citizens, Cf. Trach. 545, 0. C. 442, Arscu. P. V. 865. 


1 Also called the Complementary, or the Prolate, Infinitive. The 
term Supplementary seems more simple and intelligible. 
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The article -marks the Infinitive more distinctly as an 
object. The Infinitive is not always the Supplementary 
Infinitive, see SOPH. Ant, 265. 


Note 2. It is impossible to give a complete list of all such 
verbs. They are fairly the same as in English and in Latin, 
though this Infinitive is much more extensively used in Greek 
than in Latin. 


. The chief verbs perhaps are those expressing— _ 
(a) Wish and desire (as in Latin), BovAopat, Bédw, ErcBvpo. 
(b) Caution, fear, shame, eddaBotpat, GxvO, Gxvos eri, 
poBovpar, Sédorxa, aioxtvouat | 
For Verbs of Fearing see also Index. 
(c) Intention, determination, yYndifoua (I vote), edoke, 
déSoxrat, Stavoovpas, Ev vO exw, 
So statuo, constituo, with infinitive in Latin. | 
(d) Ability, capability, fiiness, Svvdpas, otds re etpt, eLeors, 
wépuxa, as in Latin. | 
(c) Duty, necessity, compulsion, Set, xpy, dvayxy éore, 


épeiXw. So in Latin, except that oportet and 
necesse est in certain senses take a subjunctive. 


(f) Custom, habit, chance, ciwOa, vdpos érrt, EvpBaive, etc. 
Many of these in Latin, mos est, consuetudo est, 
contingit, accidit, etc., take ut with subjunctive ; 
soleo, consuesco, etc., an infinitive, 


The adjectives with which this Supplementary Infinitive 

oes are of a similar meaning, ¢.g. Svvards, ixavos, rpoOupos, 
eriTndetos, aEtos, dvagcos, etc. 

Sometimes the Greek Infinitive with an adjective corresponds 


with the Latin adjective and the supine in w, ¢9. xaAerov 
Aé~ax, difficile dictu. 


2. The Epexegetical (7.e. Explanatory) Infinitive is added 
to verbs of giving and taking, and to adjectives. This 
Infinitive further explains the purpose of the verb, or the 
character of the action, or of the adjective. 
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avnp xaXerrds ovbnv. PLAT. 
A difficult person to live with. 


Tapexw Suavrov To Latp@ Téewvew Kal Kalew. PLAT. 
L offer myself to the physician to cut and burn (me). 


Note 1. Even where the construction is already complete 
this explanatory Infinitive is sometimes added. 

kaxov olopat movety & odros motel, Gvdpa adixws ércyeipety 
droxrivvtva., Piat. Apol. xviii. 

It is an evil, I think, to be dong what my opponent is now 
doing, trying, that is, unjustly to put a man to death. 

THs ons odK pO Tins Tvxelv. SopH. Ei. 364. 

L am not in love with thy honours—to obtain them. 


éore with this infinitive and adjectives helps out this ex- 
planatory force. 


yuxpov 76 Vdup dore Ao’oacOar, XEN. Mem. iii. 13. 3. 
The water is cold to bathe in. 


Obs. This use should be compared with that of the English 
gerundive (or ¢o with the dative of the infinitive), a house to let, 
a letter to write, etc. Both in Latin and Greek the passive 
infinitive is very unusual, and probably incorrect. 


Note 2. The comparative with 7, or acre 7, and infinitive. 
To voonpa petCov 7 pepev. SOPH. O. T. 1293. 
The plague is too great to bear. 
Pestis maior quam quae (ut) tolerari possit. 


peiCov 7 dare pépery SivacGat kaxdv TH wore. cvpBaiver, 
XEN. Mem. vi. 5. 17. 
A calamity befalls the state too great for it to bear. 


Note 3. ws, ds ye, with the infinitive limit the application. 
GomAot ds éx xewpos payerOar, XEN. Cyr. vi. 4. 16. 
Unarmed so far as fighting hand to hand goes (i.e. of they 

come to close quarters). 
ed NEyes 6 avip ds ye OdTwTl dKovoat, XEN. Cyr. vi. 14. 6. 
The man speaks well enough just to listen to in this way (i.e. 
of that 1s all you consider), 
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To this head belong certain idiomatic infinitives. 
ws Eros eimeiy, ovv Oe@ eizetv, in God’s name. 
ws elrety, oyxeddv eireiv, almost, 80 to say, 


\ so to say. 
ws ext way eireiv, speaking gen- paene dixerim. 


erally. éxwv elvae (in negative sen- 
ws dmhas eiretv, ) to speak tences), willingly. éxdv is 
ws cuvedovte briefly, con- the predicate to «fvat. 
ciety, cisely. 6Xiyou Setv, all but. 


és Td axpiBes cireiv, strictly Kard TovTo elvas, in this respect. 
speaking. — Gaov yé p’ cidévac, 30 far as I 
ws eixacas, to make a guess. 


§ 147. The Subject before and the Predicate after 
the Infinitive (commonly called the Accusative 
with the Infinitive). 


The Infinitive, like other parts of the verb, takes a Subject 
before and a Predicate after. The Predicate is, of course, in 
the same case as the Subject. The Predicate may often be 
the Supplementary Predicate, in which case the Infinitive is, 
of course, part of the Predicate. The following examples will 
explain this construction. 


INDICATIVE. 

Subject. Verb. Predicate. 
omitted. ei pu "AOnvatos | 
I am an Athenian. 
omitted. ern AOov axAnror 
they advanced unbidden 
Kupos éyévero apoOvpos 
Cyrus showed himself willing 
omitted. yevov poOupos 

show thyself willing 
omitted. éyévovto evdaipoves 


they became happy 
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INFINITIVE. 
Subject. Verb. Predicate. 

(épn) omitted elvat ’AOnvaios 

said that he was an Athenian 
(épacav) omitted éxeADeiv a&kAnroe 
they said that they advanced unbidden 
(épacav) Kvpov yevéo Oar apoOupov 
they said - | that Cyrus | showed himself | willing 
(S€opac) gov yevér Bar apoO vou 
I beg you to show thyself | willing 
(e€nv) avrots yevér Gas evdainorev 
it was permitted | them to become happy 





1. Predicate in Nominative. 


éeyndicacbe eFenOeiv BonOnoovres. DEM. 
You resolved to march out to the rescue. 
2. Genitive. 


eSeovto Kupou ws rpobupordrou yevécOar. XEN. 
They were begging Cyrus to show himself as energetic 
as possible, 


3. Dative. 


evdaipoow vuiv Feats yiyverOar. DEM. 
It 1s permitied you to become happy. 


Note 1. Just as in Latin we may use the Accusative for a ~ 


Dative, ¢.g. licet esse beatum, for licet esse beato, so in Greek 
an Accusative Predicate sometimes takes the place of a 
Genitive or a Dative Predicate. 
éLeoriv vty AaBdvras dra BonOeiv. 
For AaBovotv drAa. 
éSeovro pov mpoorarny yever Oat, 
For rpoordrov. 
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The explanation is that the mind has inserted the Accusa- 
tive Subject before the Infinitive, licet mihi me esse beatum, 
eLerriv tpiv tas AaBdovras SrAa BonGeiv., 


Note 2. The personal passive construction is used in Greek 
side by side with the impersonal passive followed by the 
Accusative and Infinitive, the former being the commoner. 

6 Ktpos nyyeAOn vixnoas, XEN. 
Cyrus was reported to have conquered. 
Aéyeras "AAKiBid&yv TlepixAc? StarexOnvar wept vdpwv. 


EN. 
It is said that Alcibiades conversed with Pericles about the 
laws. 


This construction should be compared with the Latin 
(traditur, fertur, dicitur, existimatur, videtur, creditur, .etc., 
etc., with an Infinitive) ; ¢.g. existimatur errare, probus esse, 
he is thought to be mistaken, to be upright (t¢ is thought that 
he, etc.) See Zumpt § 607 and note. But the Greek con- 
struction is much freer, and follows many adjectives, 

Certain adjectives, Sékasos, d£tos, worthy ; éemirySeos (fit), 
éxidofos (probable), dvaykatos (necessary), may take either a 
personal or an impersonal construction with the Infinitive. 
Thus we may say either Sixaids eipe ratra mwoetvy or Sixacdv 
éoriv eué tavra woveiv, I am justified in so doing or it is right for 
me so to do. 

Instances of Sixacos occur in PLATO’S Apology ii. 1, Crito iv., 
SopH. Ani. 400. 


Note 3. Sox@ is generally personal : 
eb Aéyerv pot Soxeire, J think you speak well. 
Cf. ois wAciorots éddKovv, most people thought (they seemed to 
most). 
ofa axovoat, I thought I heard. 
Sox@ pot Tov dvov ée~dyev, I am determined to lead out the ass. 
The impersonal goxet rive is rare: Soxet, eSofe, it is decreed, 
is different. With doxa, Soxe?, cf. the use of goa, I seem, 
varying with ¢€oixe, and the Latin, videor mihi, videtur mihi. 


Note 4. The Infinitive is used for the imperative in formal or 
solemn language, in poetry more freely. 
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(a) In legal orders or official commands. 
dxovere Aap... wivav brd Tas odAmcyyos. AR. Ach. 1000. 
Hear ye, good people all! drink to the trumpet's sound. 
With dxovere compare O yes / 
(b) In prayers. 
Oeot wroXtrar, py pe Sovreias rvyetv, AESOH. 
Gods of my country, let me not meet with slavery (grant 
that, etc.). 
Examples occur in Sop. Elect. 9, Ant. 1080 (where a king 
speaks), THUC. v. 9, vi. 34. 


Note 5. The Infinitive is used in expressions of surprise. 
(Cf. Lat. ‘Mene incepto desistere victam.’) 
THs pwplas, 7d Ala vouifew, dvra tyAtkovrovi. 
Ar. Nubd. 819. 
What folly ! to think of a man of his years believing in Zeus ! 


Note 6. The tenses of the Infinitive correspond to the tenses 
of the Indicative throughout in the character of the action (as 
continued, finished, or indefinite). 


They only express distinctions of time when representing 
the Indicative of the Recta in indirect statements or direct 
questions. 

But the Present Infinitive sometimes represents an Imper- 
fect and not a Present Indicative. 


tivas ovv évxds trodkapBdver’ edyerOat rov Pidemwov S7’ 
éovrevoey 5 Dem. de F. L. 381. 10. 
What vows do you suppose Philip was offering when he was 
making libations? « 
This is often the case after éfyv. So in Latin, memini 
me dicere means I remember I was saying (also accepimus, 
scribit). See Zumpt, § 589, note. 


Madvig first pointed out this, §171. 6, Rem. 1. It is fully 
discussed in Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 15. 


§ 148. THE INFINITIVE AS A NOUN. 


1. The Infinitive, like a Substantive, may stand either 
as the Subject or the Predicate of a sentence. 
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Subject. Predicate. Predicate. 
to Sixny SiSovas worepoy macyew Ti eat 7) Troveiv ; 
To pay a penalty \ 13 vt { to suffer or | to do something ? 
Paying a penalty suffering doing.  Puaro. 
So in English “to see 1s to believe,” seeing is believing. 


Rarely but sometimes without the article, cwdpovetvy xadcv, 
Sopu. Ai., discretion is a virtue. 


2. The Infinitive with the Article is declined throughout 
like a Substantive. Its cases then follow the construc- 
tions of the Nominative, Accusative, Genitive, and Dative. . 

Its oblique cases are connected with Prepositions. 
Unlike ordinary Substantives, however, it (1) can govern 
the same case as its verb, and (2) can be qualified by an 
adverb. It corresponds to the Latin Infinitive and 
Gerund. 

Nom. 70 xaras fHv, a noble life, honeste vivere. 

Acc. ro Karas Snv, a noble life, honeste vivere (with 
preposition), honeste vivendum. 

Gen, Tov xaras Gv, of a noble life, honeste vivendi. 

Dat. r@ xadras Sy, for or by a noble life, honeste 
vivendo. 

So da to Karas Env, ev (pos) TO Karas Shy, avti 
(€vexa) Tov Karas Shy. 

Note. (a) Infinitive Nominative : 


It is used like the Latin quod with Indicative (the fact or 
circumstance that). 


-76 TleAorovvyciovs avroits py BonOjoa. mdperxev spiv 


Zapiwv kddacev. THuc. i. 41. 
The circumstance that the Peloponnesians did not help them 
enabled you to chastise the Samians. 


(6) The Dative is often a Dative of means, cause, or circeum- 
stance, instrument, like the Gerund in -do. 


Kexpatnxe Pirurmos TH mpdrepos yevéer Oar, DEM. 
Phalip has succeeded by being foremost in the field. 
i 
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(c) The Genitive is very often Objective. 
nrel-yovto mpos Tov Torapov Tov meiy excOupic. 
THUC. vii. 84. 
They were hurrying to the rwer im their desire to drink (of 
drinking). 

The Genitive of the Infinitive sometimes expresses the aim 
or purpose (usually in this sense it takes évexa). The idiom 
is considered either a genitive of value or a genitive of cause. 
(See Causal Genitive.) | 

éretxicOn ’Araddvrn 7 vagos Tov pr) AyoTas KaKoupyetv 
THv EvGouy. | THUC. ii 32 (cf. i. 4). 

The island of Atalante was fortified in order that the pirates 
might not injure Euboea (with a view to their not, etc.). 


The construction is not very common, but thoroughly estab- 
lished, in Attic Prose. The only thing in Latin like it is the 
genitive with the Gerundive, a construction which frequently 
occurs in Livy: haec prodendt imperit Romani, tradendae Hanni- 
bali victoriae sunt, xxvii. 9 ; aequandae libertatis esse, xxxvili. 50. 
See Zumpt, § 662, note 2. 


§ 149. THE PARTICIPLE. 
The Participle has three different uses. 


A. It is an attributive to a Substantive. 
o Tapwy xpovos, the present time. 
B. It qualifies the principal Verb of a sentence like a 
Supplementary Predicate, or Adverbial Sentence. 
ss gadra erpatte otpaTnyav. 


He was doing this while he was general. 


C. It supplements the meaning of a verb, the meaning 
of which would otherwise be incomplete (cf. the Supple- 
mentary Infinitive). 
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(a.) The Participle agrees with the Subject. 
Tavopat pirocopar. 


I leave off philosophising. 


_(6.) The Participle agrees with, and is the Predicate 
to, the Object. 


qavw oe piiocodovrta. 


I make you leave off philosophising. 


§ 150. THE PARTICIPLE AS AN ATTRIBUTIVE. 


A. 1. The Participle when joined to a Substantive cor- 


responds to an Adjective, or more frequently to a Relative 
sentence. 


ai Alodov vnoot Kadovpevat. THUC. 
The so-called islands of Aeolus (or, the islands of 
Aeolus, as they are called). 


6 KaTetAnbas Kivduvos THY Tod. DEM. 
The danger which has overtaken the state. 


2. The Participle with the Article, when the Substan- 


tive is omitted, becomes itself a Substantive. 


ot NeyovTes, the speakers. 

ot Spacavtes, the doers. 

6 tuywn, the first-comer. 

6 Bovddpevos, any one who will (see Article). 

ot rpooyjKovres, relations, propinqui. 

Note 1. The Future Participle with the Article signifies, in 


a sort of final sense, one who is ready, prepared or willing, to do 
so and 80. 


9 xepa.dyady Fv Kal évnoav of épyardpever, 
XEN. An, ii, 4, 22. 
The soil was rich and there were people to till it. 
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Note 2. Many neuter Participles are Substantival: 

Td ovpepov, expediency, utile, utilitas. With an Adjective 
in agreement, Ta puxpa oupdepovta ths méAews, DEM. The 
small interests of the state. 

7a déovra, duties or duty, officia. | 

Thucydides and the poets use a neuter present participle as 
a Substantive, where an Infinitive would be more usual. 

év TH pn peAcravrt, by want of training (=év Ty pH pederar). 

76 debts, fear=7d Sedcévat, rd Oapootv=7d Oapacityv=rd 
Odpoos, THUC. 

TO vorovv=76 voociv==% vooos. Sopu. Phil. 674. 

In the poets of rexdvres, parents; 6 rexwv, the father ; 
4 texovoa, the mother (4 tixrovoa also, SOPH.). 6 éxecvov 
rexov, his father. 76 wronBév og Yry7, the wild fluttering in thy 
heart, Eur. Bacch. 1269. 

B. The Participle qualifies the Principal Verb like 
a Supplementary Predicate or an Adverbial Sentence, 
(Conditional, Temporal, Causal, etc.). 

These usages of the Participle are very common in 
Greek, and are most important to notice. The particles 
which bring out the.special significance of the Participle 
in each case should be carefully noticed. The different 
usages are given under the heads of the different sentences 
in the Compound Sentence. (See Index.) 

Note 3. The Participle in a Sentence expresses circumstance 
or manner generally. 

The particles otrws, rére, cira, xdra (kat elra), érerra are 
put before the Principal Verb. The sense hovers between 
that of time and of circumstance, ; 

To this head belong the phrases (as old as Homer), ri paddy ; 
ri raGwy; in the obliqua Gre padwv, raddv. 

vi paddvres épaprupeire ipets; DEM. 45. 38. 
What induced you to give evidence ? 
ti ra0ovoas Ovynrais ciface yuvargi; AR. Nud, 341. 


What has happened to (the clouds) that they look like mortal 
women ? 


So ri €xwv ; ti BovAdueyos; PLAT. Phaed. 236, E. 
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All these phrases are periphrases for why? wherefore? ri 
paddy; learning what, on what inducement ? denotes an internal 
motive; ri wa0wv; ailing or experiencing what? denotes an 
external cause (on what compulsion 4). 


Note 4. Under this head comes also the peculiar use of 
€xwyv in colloquialisms. 
Tota vrodjpata pAvapeis Exwv; PLAT. 
What sort of shoes do you keep on chattering about ? 
ti. Anpets Exwv ; lit. talk nonsense in so is 
Why do you incessantly trifle ? 
vi xumrafes éxwv rept tiv Oipav; ARISTOPH. 
Why do you keep on poking about at the door ? 
Note 5. The Participle in a Comparative sense with the 
Subjective particles ws and dovep, as tf, as though, as thinking. 
bediace tov Odvarov ws ev ciddres Ste peyurrov TOV KaKkwv 
éort. Puat. Apol. xvii. 


Men fear death as though they knew for certain that tt is 
the greatest of evils. 


§ 151. THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The Genitive Absolute (7c. a Participle agreeing with 
a Genitive which is not in the main construction of the 
sentence) is equivalent to an Adverbial sentence, either 
Conditional, Temporal, Causal, Concessive, or expressing 
Circumstances generally. 

The same particles which accompany the simple Par- 
ticiple (eg. perakv, ws, etc.) go with the Genitive Absolute. 


a 3 4 , A 
Tavta empaxOn Kovwvos orparnyotvros. Isocr. 
These operations were carried out when K. was general. 
ovk dv FAGov Sevpo tuav py KeXevovruv. | 
I should not have come here +f you had not ordered me. 
ws O89 éyovrwv Tavs ériotac bai oe xpy. SOPH. Ai. 
On the understanding (as knowing) that this is so, thou must 
form thy judgment (i.e. thou must know that it 1s even 80). 
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Note. The Participle alone, without the Genitive being 
expressed, occurs (see Genitive Case, Genitive Absolute)— 


(a.) Where the Genitive is easily supplied from context— 
ot 5€ rodéptor, mpooidvrwv (sc. Tov “EAAjvwv men- 
tioned just before), réws pev novydcov. 
XEN. An. v. 4. 16. 
The enemy, as they were approaching, for a while were 
remaiming quiet. 
Cf. iv. 8. 5, épwrncavros (sc. avrov). 
(b.) In certain impersonal expressions— 
ovTws €xdvTwv. XEN. An. v. 4. 16. 
Such being the case, quae quum ita sint. 
écayyeXOevrwy Gre ai vnes wAEovor. THUC. i. 116. 
On the news arriving that the ships were sailing. — 
vovros roAXm (sc. Ads), XEN. Hell. 1. 1. 16 (cf. AR. 
Vesp. 774). 
Cf, THuc. i. 74 (8)AwGévros), XEN. Cyr. i. 4. 18 (onpor- 
dévtrwv), Compare the Latin Ablative Past Participle Passive 
(cognito, edicto, etc.) agreeing with the whole sentence. 
The Participle is very rarely omitted. 


Ws 400 povns wéXas (sc. ovoyns). SopuH. 0. C. 83. 
Since I alone am at thy side. 


§ 152. The Genitive Absolute in Greek and the 
Ablative Absolute in Latin. 


Great care must be taken not always to use one where we 
should use the other. The Greek has a perfect series of 
active participles, the Latin has no past participle active 
except in the case of Deponents. 

Therefore in Latin we may write— 


His verbis editis egressi sunt. 
So saying they went out. 

But in Greek this would be— 
tavta eimdvres Efjeray, 


and not 
rottuv rex Oevtwv éfjeray, 
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which would mean when this had been said (by others) they went 
out. 


Nor, on the other hand, would Latin tolerate such an 
apparently slovenly structure as the following :— 


Sia BeBynxéros 48n Tepixdéous, HyyéAOn adre. 

After P. had already crossed, news was brought him. 
In Latin we should write— 

Pericli iam transgresso nuntiatum est. 


$153. ZHE ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


Instead of the Genitive Absolute the Accusative 
Absolute is used with Participles of Impersonal verbs and 
certain other expressions.! 


A. Impersonal Verbs: déon, efov, Trapov, TpoonKoy, 
penop, perapenov, Soxodr, tuxov, Sogay or Sefayra (TavTa). 


B. Passive Participles used impersonally: mpootayGev, 
e_pnuevoy, yeypuppévor, SeSoypevov, mpoatetarypevov. 

C. Adjectives with dy used impersonally ; advvarov 3», 
aioypov ov, ete. 

The particles ws, dsmep (as though, as thinking that), 
etc, may accompany the Accusative Absolute. The 
Accusative Absolute is equivalent to an Adverbial Sen- 
tence, Causal, Temporal, Circumstantial, and especially 
semi-Temporal and semi-Concessive. 

ovdeis efov eipnyny aye -Toheuov aipnoerat. 
No one will choose war when tt is in his power to be 
at peace. 
oi Se tprdxovta, ws efov 45n avtois Tupavveiy adews 
_ wpoevrov. XEN. 
The Thirty thinking it was now in their power to 
play the despot with impunity, issued an edret, etc. 








1 Obs.—This is doubtless an Internal Accusative, probably of respect. 
Compare for instance rdv atrév rpdrov with Sétay quty Taira. 
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ovyi Se cowcaper olov re Ov xat Svvarov. PLAT. 
We did not save you when (though) it was feasible and 
possible. 


Sdtavra vpiv Tavira, ethecbe avSpas Exatov. ANDOK. 
On coming to this resolution (decree), you appointed a 
hundred men. 


an ? 4 ad re) / 
Cc t@OTr?) EOELITVOUD, DST €p TOUTO TT POSTeT ay /Levov. 


XEN. : 


They were taking their meal in silence, as though they 
had been ordered to do so. 
For other examples see THuc. i. 126 (trdpyxov), viii. 79 
(8dfav). For passive participles see THUC. i 125 (Sedoypévov), 
v. 30 (eipypevov), v. 56 (yeypappevov). 


Sometimes a personal verb is found with the Accusative 
Absolute, but then usually with the subjective particles ws, 
@STeEp. 

Evtot TOV adeA Hav apedovorv Bsrep ov yryvopevovs Pirovs. 
Some men neglect their brothers under the impression that they 
do not become friends, 
XEN. Mem. ii. 3. 3 (quotation shortened). 


Cf. Mem. i. 2. 20. But Xen. Hell. iii. 2.19 (Sd£avra ratra 
kat mepavOevra), THUC. iv. 125 (xupwév ovdev). 


§ 154. VERBALS IN -téos. 


Verbals in -réos imply necessity. They take the same 
case as the verb to which they belong. The agent is 
generally in the Dative (but see below). The verbal has 
two constructions, the Personal and the Impersonal. 


§ 155. A. ZHE PERSONAL CONSTRUCTION. 
GoKnTEa €oTi Got} apETn. 
You must practise virtue, 
Colenda est tibi virtus. 
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§ 156. B. THE IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION. 
Here the verbal is either singular or plural. 


downreor, \ dori wou THY 2 Ww 
aoKnrea, We Ghee 
9 4 
ertOupnréor, 
erOupnrea, 
Men must covet virtue. 
Note. The agent, however, in Attic, is fairly often in the 
Accusative, instead of the Dative. 
ovdevi tpdrw hapev Exdvras adixynréov efvas. PLAT. Crit. 
We maintam that in no way must we deliberately commit in- 
justice. 
And the Dative and Accusative are both found together. 
Eur. Phoen. 710, 712. 


\ éott Tois avOpwrots THS aperns. DEM. 


§ 157. ©. THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE. 


The Supplementary Participle is used, much like the 
Supplementary Infinitive, to complete the meaning of 
many verbs and verbal phrases. It agrees either (1) with 
the Subject, or (2) with the Object of the verb. 


§ 158 7HE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN 
AGREEMENT WITH THE SUBJECT 
OF THE VERB. 


The Participle is used with the following classes of 
Verbs :— 

* Verbs marked thus have peculiar usages which are ex- 
plained in the notes. 

A. Verbs of Saying and Perceiving (see Indirect 
Statement). These verbs differ from the following 
because they can equally take a finite mood with drs or 
ws, thus showing the substantival character of the con- 
struction which they introduce. 
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B. Verbs of Mental Emotion. 


xaipw, 7Sopar, dxPopas, a dyavaxtTo wo (I am vexed), xaXeras pepo 
(I am vexed), petopéopar, perapeéder proc (I repent, regret), avé- 
xopae (I anetre); pablus péepw (I easily bear). 
Yaipovaww axovovtes éfetalouevmy trav avOparrar. 
PLatT. 
They like to hear people cross-questioned. 
XPNpaTwv ovK aicydve ExipeAovpevos; PLAT. 
Are you not ashamed to be devoting yourself to a a ? 
bgbios hépers Has aroXcirwv. PLAT. 
ou don’t mind leaving us behind (you make light of diag 80). 
C. Verbs of beginning, continuing, and ending an action 
(including persevering and growing weary). 
*dpxopat, *trdpxw, p0avu, Stareda, Sidyw, Staytyvopas a 
continue), mavopat, amreipyKa, and xdépvw (J grow tired). 
Tov Nourov Biov Kaevdovres StateXoir av. PLAT. 
You would go on sleeping for the rest of your lives. 
ov pn Tavowpat dirocopav. PLAT. 
Never will I give over the pursuit of wisdom. 
ovx avéEopat (aoa. EURIP. 
I will not endure to lwe. 
D. Verbs of being manifest, being detected (convicted), 
and of escaping notice. 
*8nAos etpe (dn A0, intrans.), *pavepds eipt, *paivouat, detx- 
vt, AavOdvw, dAicxopac (the active form is aipa). 
Sndos el katagpovav. PLAT. 
It 1s clear that you despise me. 
SecEw avtov aftoy dvra. DEM. 
[ will prove that he ws worthy. 
€derEay Erowpoe ovres. THUC. 
They showed that they were ready. 
davepot eiow aywvitouevos wavtes. XEN. 
It is evident that they all are contending. 
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IIn\éws yap aka 
matpos T AxiArXéws Epya Spav davyoerar. Eur 
He shall be seen to do great deeds 
worthy of Peleus, and his sire Achilles. 


dovea éxavOave Booxwv. Hr. 
He was entertaining a murderer unawares. 
éeay Se dds ert TovTo mpatrwv, amoOaver. PLAT. 
If you are caught again in this pursurt, you shall dee 
(if you are convicted of following it any longer). 
So 8yAo, Sopu. 0. C. 556, and 4i, 472, Ant. 20 (in nomina- 
tive attraction). " Setxvupe (see third example above) may be 
intransitive, Eur. J. A. 436, THuc. 72. The above verbs, 
however, have several other construetions, for which see 
below. 


§ 159. Note on Special Verbs. 


1. px oma takes both the Infinitive and Participle, more 
usually the Infinitive. The Participle seems to denote, more 
than the Infinitive, that the act is going on. 


npEavro otxodopetv, 
They began to build (of the intention). 
npEavro otxodopovrtes, 
They began the building (the act going on). 
See THuc. 1. 107. 
2. trdpxw. 
édy Tis Nas ed Totwy brdpyy. XEN. 
If any one first confers a kindness on us. 
Otherwise irdp xw is used almost like rvyxava, 
trapxet €xOpos dv. DEM. 
He ts an enemy (to begin with). 
3. POdvu. 
(2) stata (EfOy) adexcperos. 
He was beforehand in arrwing. 
ovx av POdvos Néywv (gen. of 2d person). 


Make haste, speak—or, quick, quick speak. (Lit. you. could 
not anticipate (my wish, or your duty) in speaking.) 
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The phrase forms an urgent command. Cf. Eur. Or. 936, 
Alc. 662, Arist. Pl. 1133. 
Cf. Aeye POdoas, speak quickly. 
Quin statim loquere ! 
In the last example ¢0cvw is in the Participle. 
So dvépéds pe POdoas, ARIST. 
You opened the door before me (got the start of me). 
Cf. Tuuc. iv. 8. 
4. dvitw (I achieve) is used like P0dvw. 
dvvcov trodvadpevos. ARIST. 
Look sharp and put your shoes on. 
dvicas avocye. 
Look alive and open the door. 
5, atrxvvopa, | 
aicyxtvouat Néywy. , 
I am ashamed of saying (while I do say). 
air yvvopar A€yerv, 
I am ashamed to say (and generally, I refrain from saying). 
6. droxdpvw, 
GrOKdpvw TOUTO TOLWY. 
IL am weary of doing this, 
GToKdpvw TOUTO Trotety, 


I leave off doing this through weariness. 


7. SyAds ete. Several constructions. 
(a) The personal construction with participle. 
SnAos Hv otopevos. XEN. 
It was evident that he thought. 
The personal construction with os and participle. 
dnAds Eorey ds tt Spaceiwy Kaxédv, SOPH. At. 
It is plain that he is craving to do some ill (Spaceiw, de- 
| siderative). 
Cf. SopH. Ant. 242; dnAois (verb) as. 
(b) The personal and the impersonal construction with ore and 
Finite mood. 7 


SHAol eioey Ore éxixeioovtar, XEN. 


It is clear that they will attack us. 
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dn Adv eoriy Gre wavoopat, PLAT. 
It 1s evident that I shall give over. 
8. havepds eips, and pavepdv éore: dpa (I suffice), 2 dpxei, tt ts 
sufficient (SoPH. Ant. 547): txavos cips, ixavov ect, are simi- 


larly constructed either with the participle (personally) or 
with dre and a finite mood. 


9. daivouat takes the Participle and the Infinitive. 


paiverar dvyip ayabds elvas. 
He seems to be (1s considered) a brave man. 
Videtur esse fortis.: 


The appearance or opinion may be groundless. 

gaiveras dvip ayabes dv. 

He shows himself ( proves himself, manifestly is) a brave man. 
Cf. appareo in Latin. 


Apparebat certamen fore. Liv. Jt was evident there would 
be a struggle. 


Apparebat utilis. SuzT. So ypevdns paiveras (dv omitted). 
onpeia paiveas (=daiver) yeyws. SopuH. El. 24. 
You show proofs that you are. 
10. AavOdve, 
AéANOa épavrdv eidds, XEN. 
I know without myself being aware of 1. 
Horack (Od. iii. 16. 32) and PROPERTIUS (1. 4. 5) imitate 
this Greek construction. 
eg. Hor. Fallit sorte beattor=XAavOdver oA Bwwrépa ota. 
Rarely in Attic Aa@wv is used participially with a verb= 
secretly, clam. 
11. rvyxdve, and (in poetry) «vpe. 
érvxov mpoceAN Pav avipi, PLAT. 
I chanced to meet a man. 
apos Ti Tour’ eixav kupeis; Sopu. El. 
Why is tt thou speakest thus ? 
The notion of chance is often almost lost in both verbs. 


They often denote mere coincidence in time, just then. Both 
are used sometimes without a participle. 


voy aypout tvyxave. Sopu. Ei. 
At this moment he happens to be abroad. 
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12. ofxopas denotes rapidity and completeness. 
olxeTar pevywy. | 
Celeriter fugit. 
otyopas pepwv. 
Celeriter aufero. 
oiyerat Gaver. 


He is dead and gone. 


13. SHAds ete (above), havepos eit, AavPdvw are also con- 
structed with or: and finite mood. For AavOdvw dri see 
Puat. Crito, xii. 

14. The Poets use this Supplementary Participle with 
a great many verbs, ¢.g. verbs implying superiority and 
inferiority (vixo, yrt@pat, éAActrouar): doing right or wrong 
(adic, duapravw, ed or KaA@s Tole). 


§ 160. THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN 
AGREEMENT WITH THE OBJECT. 


The Participle is the Predicate to the Object. 


The Verbs which take this Participle are mostly the 
active forms of those in the previous rule, but the cor- 
respondence is not complete. 


A. Verbs of stopping (making to cease), finding and 
detecting, overlooking (1.e. allowing to be done). 
mavw (I make to cease, cf. ravopar), wepropw and épopa, I 
overlook (mepteitdov, exeidov), but not ea, Seixvupe (I point out), 
kataAapBdvw, aipo (see ddicxopas in previous rule), pwpa, 
I detect, catch, convict. 
yehavtas exOpous mavcopev. SOPH. 
We will check the merriment of our foes. 
"pn Teptidwopev uBpicbeicay THv Aaxedaipova. ISAEUS. 
Let us not look on and see Lacedaemon outraged. 


ov xaupyoes’ GAAG oe KrErrove’ aipjow. ARIST. 
You shan’t get off scot-free. No, PU catch you thieving. 
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B. Verbs of perception (see Indirect Statement, § 167). 


Note 1. Observe, however, that Verbs of Perception may be 
used with a Supplementary Participle which is not equivalent 
to an Indirect Sentence. 

Thus 6p® oe yaipovra may mean either I see you rejoicing, 
or I see that you rejoice. 

joGero Kipov merrwxéra, he heard that Cyrus had fallen ; but 
yorOnoa rwmrore pou cvxopavrovvros ; have you ever noticed me 
playing the part of an informer? dxovw oe HKovra, I hear that 
you are come, but dxotw cov Siareyouévov, I hear you con- 
versing. 

2. olda, avvowwda, ériorapat : 
olda TavTa Toy. 


I know that I am doing this. 


00a TAUTG ToOLEtY. 


I know how to do this. 

So with ériorapat, I know for certain (scio) : 
énavTw civorda ovdey erurrapevyr. 
énavt@ cvvotda ovdev érurrdpevos. 


I am conscious that I know nothing for certain. 


§ 161. The Tenses of the Participle, and Time 
in the Participles. 


The Tenses of the Participle correspond with the Tenses of 
the Indicative always in the character of the act, and some- 
times in time. 

1. The Present Participle denotes an act in progress, the 
time of which is usually determined by, and therefore con- 
temporary with, that of the principal verb. But the time 
may be determined by some word in the sentence, such as 
vov, Tore. Sometimes the context, without such a clew-word, 
determines the time. 


tiv viv Bowriav xadovpevnv gxynoav, THUC. i. 12. 

They occupied what is now called Boeotia. 

of KopivOcoe péxps rovrov mpoOvpws mpdowovres avetoav TAS 
gtroverkias.  . THUG. v. 32, 

The Corinthians, who up to that time had been energetically 
at work, now abated their vehemence. 
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ot ovuprperBevovres Kai adpovres KATAPAPTUPHTOVTV. __ 
Dem. de Fals. Leg. 381. 5. 
Those who were then his fellow-envoys, and were present, will 
testify against him. 
Here rore would have made the time clearer. 


2. The Aorist Participle generally refers to an act prior to 
that of the principal verb. 


ravra eirdvtes arnjAOov. 
They said this and went away. 
But in many cases there is no such priority of time. 


ed éroinoas avapvioas pe. 
You did well to remind me. 


§ 162. The Future Participle. 


1. The Future Participle, as a rule, denotes mere futurity 
in time only after verbs of Perception. 


olda tavta Spdowv. 
I know that I shall do this, 
707 oe tavra, Spdcovra. 
I knew that you would do this. 
Here the Latin future in rus is the equivalent of the Greek 
future participle (me, te haec facturum esse). 
Oavoupévn yap é€ydn. SopH. Ani. 460. 
I knew well that I should (or must) die. 
Here the Latin gerund (miht mortendum esse) would be the 
“better equivalent. 
2. But the Future Participle often denotes intention. 
(a.) With a verb of motion. 
ovx é& Adyous EAnAVO’, GAG oe Krevov. EUR. Tro. 905. 
I am not come to parley, but to kil thee. 
Cf. THuc. i. 18, SovAwcdpevos. . 
Here the Latin supine in -wm after a verb of motion, rather 
than the future in -rus would be used. We should translate 
HAGE Ocardpevos by spectatum ventt, not by spectaturus venit. 


. 8. The subjective particle ws is often added to the Future 
Participles (as to other participles). It denotes the presumed 
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intention (as though) ; or the motive calculated (as thinking, on 
the assumption that). . . 
£vAAapBdvec Kipov ws droxrevov, XEN. 
He seizes Cyrus with the intention of putting him to death. 
pw Boy airotot ds ovx! avroiow wPpéActay evopevny. 
PLAT. Rep. 345, E. 
They demand pay on the assumption (ground) that no benefit 
will accrue to them. 


opéAcray écopevny, Accusative Absolute. 

4, With the Article the Future Participle denotes not 
only intention, but what is likely, able, or calculated to do 
anything. 

woAAd, Set tov ed orparnyjoovta exe. XEN. Ap. ili. 1. 6. 
He who wishes (means) to be a good general must have many 


qualifications. 

” A e , , ” A ¥ bs > 
ovte citos © OpeyopeOa pévovres, ovre Acta éore Td ar- 

dfovra, XEN. An. vi. 3. 20. 


We have neither food to eat, if we stay, nor ships to convey us 
hence 


Neque frumentum est quo vescamur, si manserimus, neque 
navigia quibus vehamur. 


The above may be expressed by a periphrasis with péAAw. 
Thus 6 orparnyjowv=6 pédrAwv otparnyjoey. 
ov’ 6 kwAvowy rapnv. SOPH. Ant. 260. 
Nor was there at hand one who could stay them. 
Neque aderat qui prohiberet. 


5. The Future Participle may take the place of a direct 

sentence. 
Tov Kaoryvytou Ti pis, 
neovros 7} péAAovros; SopuH. El. 317. 
What sar st thou of thy brother, 
Will he be here, or will he tarry? 
=morepov H&et 7 peAXes ; 

The above examples will show how widely the Greek 
Future Participle differs from the Latin future in rus, and how 
much more elastic the use of the former is. Mr. Paley first 
pointed this out in the Journal of Philology (viii. No. 15), from 
which number much of the above is derived. 
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PART TJ. 
THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


§ 163. SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES. 


1. THE INDIRECT STATEMENT. 
2. THE INDIRECT QUESTION. 
3. THE INDIRECT PETITION. 


§ 164. ZHE INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


The Indirect Statement quotes words or thoughts not 
at first-hand (ze. directly), but at second-hand (ie, indi- 
rectly). It therefore follows verbs and phrases of saying 
and thinking. 

The Indirect Statement is expressed in three ways. 

‘A. By the Infinitive. 

B. By re or ws with the Indicative or the Optative, 
never with the Subjunctive. 

C. By the Participle. 


§ 165. A. ZHE INFINITIVE IN THE INDIRECT 
STATEMENT. 


1. The Infinitive follows expressions of saying and 


thinking. The Subject before the Infinitive and the 
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Predicate after it are in the Accusative (but see next 
rule). The usual negative is ov (see second example). 
N.B. 1. dypi and ddoxw regularly take the Infinitive. 
2. A€eyw (active) generally takes dr: or ws, A€yeras (it 
is said) takes either the Infinitive, or drt, os with 
a finite verb. 
3. edrov takes 67: and ws. (Observe that efzov, I said, 
introduces a Statement ; eZrov, I bade, a Petition. 
I told has the same double sense in English. 
tov Sixatov avdpa evdaipova elvai dnus. Pat. 
I assert that the just man 7s happy. 
ovdeva olwar Satpovor elvar xaxov. EURIP. 


I think that none of the deities 1s evil. 

2. But if the Subject of the Infinitive is the same as the 
Subject of the Principal Verb, it is usually not expressed 
at all. The Predicate is in the Nominative. This is 
called the Infinitive Attraction. 

gnoi otpatyyeiv. 

He says that he 1s general, 

vopiters elvat dpovipos. 

You fancy that you are prudent. 
dpovepos the Predicate. 

6 'Anretavdpos epackey Atos vios elva. 

Alexander used to pretend that he was the son of Zeus. 
Avos vios the Predicate. 

Aixn elvai dno. AXESCH. 

She saith that she is Justice. 

If the Subject needs to be expressed, autres is used in 
the Nominative (in all genders and numbers). 

Knréwv ovn pn autos adN exeivoy otparnyecv. 
THUC. 
Cleon declared that tt was not himself but Nikias who 
was general, 
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vomitere ov avtol elvat dpdvipot. ; 
You fancy, then, that it is you who are prudent (that 
you yourselves are prudent). 


The Subject however, auvrds, must never be expressed 
unless it is necessary to distinguish it from a Subject in 
the Accusative, or to throw a special emphasis on it. 
In nine cases out of ten the presence of a Predicate in 
the Nominative is sufficient. 


Note 1. Instead of atrés the personal pronouns éyd, ov 
occur (DEM. 52. 12, 9. 74, Lys. 25. 18), and the reflexive odeis 
(PLAT. Rep. 518). 


Sometimes the accusative is used instead of the nominative 
(€pé, pé, o&, énavrdv, ceavrdy, éavrév). This constructiou, more 
emphatically than the Infinitive Attraction, marks the, Sub- 
ject of the Infinitive as the Object of the main verb. 


dnt Setv éxeivous droAér au, gue Se oder Gar. ANDOK. i. 30. 
I hold that they ought to be condemned to death, and I be 
acquitted. 
For other instances see PLAT. Gorg. 474, XEN. Cyr. v. 1. 21 
(€uavrév), HEROD. 1. 34 and il. 2 (€wurdv). 


Note 2. Verbs of hoping and promising (expecting, under- 
taking, swearing). They usually take the Future Infinitive 
(like the Latin). 


nAmifev pany érec Oo. 
He was expecting that there would be a battle. 


e 7 “ U4 
twréo you tavra (nTHreLv. 


You promised to search into this. 


But with little or no change of meaning they also take a 
Present, or an Aorist Infinitive sometimes, the future time 
being expressed not by the Infinitive, but the principal verb. 


éArifer Suvards elvar Gpxev, Pat. 
He hopes to be able to rule. 


tréoyerd pot BovAcicarGa. XEN. 
He undertook to advise me. 
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Also an Aorist Infinitive with av. 


ovk HAmc(ov éxrerety adv IlepuxrAéa. THUC. 
They were not antuipating that Pericles would be banished. 


éxrrevetv dv is an Oblique Apodosis, representing éxrécot dv in 
the Recta. See Note 3. 

The sort of verbs that come under this head are :— 
eArifu, bru xvoupat, oporoye, 
éArida (eAridas) éxw. Suvupe. ocvvridepac, E agree. 
doxa, trodéxopas (I ete., ete. 
apor Soka, E expect. undertake). 


Note 3. The Infinttive with av. If the Indicative of the Recta 
had an ay, the Infinitive will retain it in Indirect Discourse, 
but not otherwise. 

oluas yap dy ovK dxaptotus pot éxetv. DEM. 
I think tt would not be a thankless task. 
In Recta, ovx av éxor, | 

Note 4. The Tenses of the Infinitive, in Indirect Dis- 

course, represent the corre sponding Tenses of the Indicative 


or Optative in the Recta, and therefore denote the same time. 
See § 147, Note 6. 


§ 166. B. én, AND ds WITH THE INDICATIVE 
AND OPTATIVE. 


(1) The Indicative (in Primary or 
Historic Sequence). 
(2) The Optative (in strict Historic 
Sequence). 
_ N.B. Never the Subjunctive as in Latin. The Negative 
18 OV, 
To understand this construction it is well to see first 
what the Direct Statement is. 


ore OY ws with 


avrot pudptupes éopev, we ourselves are witnesses, is a 
Direct Statement. 

This, in an Indirect Statement of Primary Sequence, 
becomes A¢youow ws avtot waprupes etow. Observe that 
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the person alone is changed, “they say that they them- 
selves are witnesses.” The tense and mood remain 
unchanged. 

In an Indirect Statement of Historic Sequence it may 
be expressed in either of two ways, both being equally 
common : 


EXeyov ws { 
ze. either the Optative is used, and this is the really 
Indirect Statement, or no change is made in the mood in 
consequence of the Historic Sequence, the Indicative being 
used. This retention of the mood and tense of Direct 


Discourse is a well-known practice, pervading all Greek 
syntax. 


(1) avrot paprupes elev (Optative) ; 
(2) avrot paprupes eto (Indicative) ; 


Again, a Direct Statement is, cparnoouev tov’ AOnvaior, 
we shall beat the Athenians. 


The Indirect Statement is— 
(1) Primary, X¢yovow ort xpatncover tav 'Abnvaor, 
They say that they will beat the Athenians. 
(2) Historic, éxeyov Gri (1. eparncouev tdv’ AOnvaiwr. 
They said \ ti would beat the Athenians. 
that 2. cparncovet tov ’AOnvaiov. 


The two constructions, the Optative and the Indicative, 
are often found alternating in the same paragraph. 

The rules therefore in passing from the Direct to the 
Indirect Statement are :— 


1. The Person is always changed. 

2. The Tense is never changed. 

3. The Mood may be changed from the Indicative 
to the Optative when the Sequence is Historic, 
but constantly the Indicative remains un- 
changed in Historic as in Primary Sequence. 
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In case of a difficulty as to tense and mood, the learner 
should practise turning back the Indirect to the original 
Direct Statement. 

Thus in the sentence érodpa Acyew ws wavras Tous 
€xOpouvs evinaev, he made bold to say that he had conquered 
all his enemies, the original Direct was qavtas tovs 
&Opous evixnoa, I conquered all my enemies. The tense 
and mood of the Direct Statement are retained. 

Again, je 8 ayyé\Nwv Tis ws "Eddteva xareidnrrat, 
there came a messenger announcing that Elateia had been 
captured, The messenger said in the Direct, ’Enureva 
xareiknrrrat, Elateia has been captured. In the Indirect 
therefore the original tense and, in this case, the mood 
are retained. It might have been xatesAnupern evn. 


Neyer ws ovdev Eat adixwrepov dnuns. AESCHIN. 
He says that there 1s nothing more unjust than 
rumour. | 
Recta: ovdev éore «.7.r. 
AoyicacOw Tobro Stu etyopev mote TIvévav. DeEM. 
Let him reflect that we once possessed Pydna. 
Recta: elyopey x.1.d. 
pavepas elev Stn Toms TeTEelyLoTaL 75n. THUC. 
He told them openly that the city had already been 
fortified. 
Recta: rereiyiotat K.7.d. 
atrexpivdpmv Srt pot AvotTehol @amep Exweyew. PLAT. 
I answered that it was good for me to be exactly as 


I am. Recta : Avowrenet K.T.A. 
Kipos éneyev, dtu 7 680s écouro mpos Bacthéa péyav 
eis BaBuXova. XEN. 
Cyrus told them that the march would be to Babylon 
against the great King. 


Recta: éorat «.T.A. 
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eirev Sti 6 avnp ay ddwotpos ein. XEN. 
He said that the man might be captured. 
The dy of course belonged t to the Direct. 6 avip 
ddwowwos ay ein. 


The Indicative and the Optative are sometimes found 
in the same paragraph. 


éXeyov ort Kvpos pev TéOvnxev ’Aptaios S¢ ev TO 

- atabpee@ etn. 

They said that Cyrus was dead, and that Ariaeus 
was in the camp. - 


It might have been reOynews etn and éovi. 


&yveo Ott Ecorto mepi THs TOU ’AdKiBradov KaOddov 
Novos, Kat Ore ot "AOnvaios evdeFovrat autnp. 
THUC. 
He saw that there would be a proposal for the recall 
of Alcibiades, and that the Athenians would 
approve of t. 
For éyvw 37: see 3. The Participle in Indirect Discourse, Note 1. 


Note 1. dre and ws. ws being a subjective particle, t.¢. ex- 
pressing what is in a person’s mind, is used, more than drt, of 
opinions, of pretexts, sometimes of untrue statements, and 
with negative expressions, oJ Aéyw ws. dsis used rather than 
Sre after verbs of thinking, ~ 


Twoadépyys Sia Barrer tov Kipov mpos tov adeAdov ws 


értBovrevot att@. XEN. An, 1. 3. 
Tissaphernes accused Cyrus to his brother, alleging that he 
was plotting against him. 


éXeyov ws xpy tyas etrAaBeicGas, Piat. Apol. 1. 

They were telling you that you ought to be on your guard 
(against me). 

vopifovow éxe? ws “Hoarorros xarxever. THUC. iii. 88. 

The local belief 1s that Hephaestus is working at his forge. 


In SopH. Elect. 43, 67s is used of an untrue statement. 
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Note 2. Instead of dre aud és other particles are used in 
poetry, 69. ovvexa. (SOPH. El. 1476), 60ovvera (Sopu. El. 1308), 
dros (SOPH. Ant. 685, Phil. 169). 

ov yap | aicOdver waXat 
eabaas Oavotow ovver’ avravi¢s ica ; SopH. El. 1476. 
And hast thou not marked long since 
that thow hast been accosting the liwing as the dead ? 
KAveus 
SOovver’ Aiyw os péev ov xara oréyas. Sopu. Ei. 1308. 
Thou hearest 
That A egisthus is not beneath his roof. 
drrws also is used. 


dva, € épw pey ovx Orws TdaXoUs Yro 


Svomrvous ixdvw. SopH. Ant. 223. 
My liege, I will not say that by reason of speed 
I come scant of breath. 


Cf. Sop Ant. 685, Phil. 169. 

As the Watchman is a clown we might be tempted to 
translate, “I won't say as how.” We use “how” just in the 
same way. 

So ut is often used in Latin poetry : 

Quid referam uw volitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alba Palaestino sancta columba Syro: 


Ut que, ete. | 
TIBULL. L vii. 17, and the poets passim. 


Note 3. av with the Optative. If dv is found with the 
Optative in the Indirect Statement it is because it was there 
in the Recta. In such cases the Optative with dy in the 
Indirect is the Apodosis of a Conditional Sentence which in 
the Recta was in the Optative with av. 

éXefav ws mavr’ adv idou. 
They said that he would see everything. 
Direct : rdv7’ ay iéor (se. €¢ EAGor). 
éAe£av ws mavr’ idor, 
They said that he saw everything. 
Direct: ravra «ide. 


Note 4. If in the Direct the Imperfect or Pluperfect In- 
dicative were used, they should be retained in the Indirect 
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(both Primary and Historic). The reason of course is that 
there is no Optative Imperfect or Pluperfect. 


Kev ayyeAos A€ywv Gre Tpunpers YKove rapamAcovwas. 
XEN. An. i. 2. 21. 
There came a messenger saying that he had heard that triremes 
were sailing round. 


Direct: 7xovov, I was hearing. 
For further rules see Oratio Obliqua. 


Note 5. Verbs and phrases of emotion, Oavpalw, I wonder ; 
dyavaxto, I am indignant ; Sewvov mrovtpo, do; p0ove, I 
grudge; airxtvouo, I am ashamed; aicypdv éore (Seevdv 
eort, it 13 a shame); pépopuat, I blame, etc., usually are fol- 
lowed not by 6re but by the conditional <i. 

700 eGavpaca ei év aperns TiOns péper Thy adtxiay, 
Puat. Rep. 348. 
I was surprised at your setting injustice in the light of a virtue. 
Sevvdov rotovyras ei py eivovtas, THUC. 
They think i abominable (if) they are not to know. 
These phrases also take 67. Cf. miror st (mirum si) as well 


as miror quod. 


§ 167. C. THE PARTICIPLE IN [INDIRECT 
DISCOURSE. 


The Participle is used in Indirect Discourse after Verbs 
of Perception (see, perceive, hear, learn, mark, know, remem- 
ber) and some others. The usual Negative is ov. 


6pa, I see. olda, I know (civoida epavrp, I 
aicOdvopat, I perceive. am conscious). 
dxotw, I hear. éervotdpat, I know for certain. 
wuvOdvouat, I learn by ine pépvnpos, I remember. 

quiry. | értAavOdvopa, I forget. 
pavOdave, I learn. ytyvooxe, I get to know. 


ot EdAnves ove Gdecav Kipov teOvnxdta. XEN. 
The Greeks did not know that Cyrus was dead. 


ndews axovw Swxparous Siadeyouevov. PLat. 
I love to hear Socrates conversing. 
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épavrep vvjdev ovdey erurrapévyp, PLAT. Apol. viii. 
I was conscious that I knew nothing for certain. 
ouTE péeya ovre Tpixpoy Evvoida EuavT@ copds wy. 
PLAT. Apol. vi. 
I am conscious that in no degree, great or small, am I wise. 


The rules about the Subject and the Predicate of the 
Infinitive equally apply to the Participle. 


éwpwv ov xatopOoivres. THUC. 
They saw that they were not succeeding. 


aicOavopeba yeXotor Ovres. PLAT. 
We perceive that we are ridiculous. 


Note 1. The Indicative (and Optative) with ér: and ws are, 
however, often used with Verbs of Knowing, especially ycy- 
vooke, and ofda (ic@’ dre). 

éyve Sre ot "AOnvaios ovdey évddcovorv. THUC. 


He saw that the Athenians would not give in at all. 


Note 2. If the Principal Verb itself is a Verb of Perception 
the Indirect Sentence will be in the Infinitive to avoid the 
clumsiness of two participles close kogether; if both Participles 
refer to the, same person 

aio Odpevos ovx av reiOev avrovs. THUC. 


Percewing that he should not convince them. 
aio Odpevos ovK av re(Owv would have been intolerable. 


Note 3. ayyéAAw, I report, sometimes takes a Participle. 
aporos Batre? Kipov ériBovActovra yyyeAa, XEN. 
I first reported to the king that C. was plotting against him. 
époroyo, I agree, assent ; éedXeyyu, erdelxvupr, I point out 
(see Rule), may almost be regarded as verbs of statement. 
These take a Participle. 


Note 4. The remarks made about av with the Infinitive 
apply equally to the Participle. 


Note 5. The Tenses of the Participle in Indirect Discourse 
represent the Corresponding Tenses of Indirect Discourse, and 
therefore the time which they denote. 
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§ 168. THE INDIRECT QUESTION. 


The Indirect Question may be regarded as the Indirect 
Statement put interrogatively. All the rules given as to 
person, tense, and mood for the Indireet Statement apply 
equally to the Indirect Question. The Subjunctive must 
never be used, as in Latin, in an ordinary Indirect Ques- 
tion. (See Deliberative Questions.) 


The Negative is ov. 


For the Interrogative Pronouns and Adverbs see Pro- 
nouns. Their Indirect (or Relative) forms are used in 
Indirect Questions, but it is just as common to use the 
Direct Forms. Ei, like the English ¢f, is the regular 
indirect interrogative, meaning whether (in a single ques- 
tion = Lat. num). 

Direct : Tis €oTt ; 
Who is he? 
Indirect Primary: ov« olda doris (or tis) éote. 
I do not know who he 1s. 
evn. 
eo. 
I did not know who he was, 
Direct : TavtTa émoinoas ; 
Did you do tt? 
Indirect Primary: épwrg avrdy é; tadra eroinoev. 
He asks him if he did wu. 
l. el Tava Touncetev. 
2. eb TavTa ETroinceD. 


He asked him if he had done it. 


6,7 wemovOate oun olda. PLat. 


What you have felt I know not. 


Recta: ré vrerovOare ; 


Indirect Historic: ovx 70n doris (or ris) - 


Indirect Historic: jparnoev avrdv 
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épwtaow eb AnoTai eiow. THUC. 


They ask them «f they are pirates. 
Recta : AnoTaL €oTe ; 

tote olos Hv 0 Xatpepav. PLuat. 

You know what sort of a man Chaerephon was, 
Recta: otos Hv ; 

Sunpwrov av avrous ti A€yotev. PLAT. 

I used to ask them what they meant. 
Recta: ri Neyere ; 

MpeTO, EL TLS Ebn E“od copwrepos. PLAT. 

He asked if there was anybody wiser than I. 
Recta: éore rss ; 

qTropouy Tt ote. Neyer O Geos. PLAT. 

I was at a loss to understand what the god meant. 
Recta: ré vote Neyer ; 

eBovXevovto Twa Katadeipovow. DEM. 

They were considering whom they should leave behind. 
Recta: riva xataneiypopen ; 

HPOT@OV avTor él avaTrAeUceev. DEM. 

I was asking him vf he had set saz. 
Recta: avémdevoas ; did you set sail ? 


Observe in examples 6 and 7 that the Historic 
Sequence is disregarded. 


Good examples will be found in Sopu. £i. 32, 679, 974, 
1348, At. 557, Ant. 239, 1190. 


If the Direct uses the Imperfect Indicative, ¢.g. ris Fv 6 
podos; what was the tale? the Indicative will be retained in 
Indirect Historic for reasons explained on p. 182. It would 
become elrov doris fv 6 pvOos. elrrov dotts ein 6 po00s would 
represent a Direct ris éoriv 6 pvOos; See a good instance in 
SopH. Ant. 239. 
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§ 169. DELIBERATIVE OR DUBITATIVE 
INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


These questions, when Indirect, are in the Subjunctive 
(Primary or Historic Time), or the Optative (Historic 
Time). 

The Subjunctive is retained in the Indirect because it 
was the mood of the Direct. 

Direct : Ti bO ; 
What am I to say? 
Indirect Primary: ov« éyo 6,7e (ri) po. 
I know not what I am to say. 
Non habeo quid dicam. 
\ 1. 6,7 (rd) patnv. 
(2. d,re (re) pa. 
I knew not what I was to say. 
Non habebam quid dicerem. 


Indirect Historic: ov« elyov 


9 ¥ rd ¥ 4 
OUK EXW, OTMS ToL ELTM a vow. PLAT. 


I don’t know how I am to tell you my thoughts. 
Direct : was coe evr ; 

yTrope 8 TL KYpHoatTo TH Wpaypatt. XEN. 

He was at a loss to know how to deal with the question. 
Direct : té ypnowpas ; 

emnpovto e+ KopwvOiow mapadotey thy modu. THUC. 

They asked whether they were to deliver over the city 

to the Corinthians. 

Direct : mapadaper ; 

ntropnoay S1rn Kafoppicwvrar. THUC. 

They were at a loss where to come to anchor. 
Direct : 14 xaOoppicopeda ; 
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Ta, Oe Exrdpata ovK ot5’ et Tour 60. XEN. Cyr. viii. 4. 16. 
I don’t know whether I am to give the cups to thts man. 
Obs. et with Subjunctive, and see Note. 
EXeyes Ste ovK av Exous ELeAPwv 5,7s ypHo care. 
PLat. Crit. iv. 
You were saying that if you escaped you would not know what 
to do with yourself. 
éBovAevovro eire katrakatowoty €iTe Te GAA ypHowvTas. 
THUC. ii. 4, 6. 
They were deliberating whether they should burn the men to 
death, or do something else to them. : 
Observe the e’re—eire with the Subjunctive again. 


§ 170. THE INDIRECT PETITION. 

The Indirect Petition (a command, a request, or a 
prayer) follows verbs of commanding, requesting, praying, 
advising, and the like. 
ebrov, I bade or ordered aryyéddrw, I bid. 


(ar poectrov). mapaxanro, I exhort. 
enever, I order. atia, I request, call upon, 
Ssaxerevopat, I order, ex- expect, 

port, durect. mapawa, I advise. 


mwapayyedrw, I order, in- atrayopeva, I forbid. 

struct, 

All these take the Infinitive, which is the common 
Greek construction for the Indirect Petition, The Nega- 
tive is 7. 

The difference between the Greek and Latin construc- 
tions here should be carefully noted. 

elroy TO Tlavoavig tov xnpuxos pn Netrrea Oat. 
| Tuuc. 
They ordered Pausanias not to leave the herald. 

1 ¢l is interrogative as well as conditional, and so goes with the Sub- 

junctive as well as with the Optative. ‘Edy (fv) is not interrogative 


where it appears to be so, as in a few phrases with oxéwe (eg. oxédret 
édy cor Soxw cd Aéyerw). édy means not whether but if perchance (si forte). 
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exehevoe Tous EdAnvas eis wayny tayOnvar. XEN. 
He ordered the Greeks to be drawn up for battle. 
Sdopat yuav avyyvauny poe eyew. PLAT. 

I beg you to pardon me. 


Twapawovpev cot treiBecOat Tois BeNTLO“L. 
We urge (advise) you to listen to your betters. 
aid oe adnOn Aeyeww. ANTIPHON. | 
I call upon (require) you to tell the truth. 
The Subject or Predicate will be in the Nominative if 
necessary, a8 in the Indirect Statement :— | 
TIpounOéa wapaireiras EipnOevs avros veipat. 
PLaT. 
Epimetheus begs Prometheus that he himself may 
distribute. 
(‘* Let me distribute,” says Epimetheus.) 
For verbs of forbidding see Indez. 
Note 1. Some of these verbs.take Grws (Srws yy) with the 


Future Indicative and Optative. StaxeAcvopat, Tapaxade, I 


cchort ; dyyeAXo, mapayyéAAw, I tell, order ; arayopetw, I for- 
"bid ; mpoetrov, I proclaimed, ordained ; afb, I beg, call upon. 
StaxeAcvovtar Grrws TipwpHoeTat TavTAS TOUS TOLOVTOVS. 
PLAT. fep. vill. 549, E. 
They exhort him to take revenge on all such people. 
keivp 8 éunv ayyetAar’ évroAny érus 
rov maida Seifec. SopH. 4i. 567. 
And bear to him my message that he show the boy. 
darnyopeves Grrws i) TOUTO airoKpivoimny. 
PLAT. Rep. 1. 339, A. 
You told me not to give this answer. 
érus pndev epet after past tense in Rep. i 337, E. 
For the Construction of dws, dws 4, see Final Sentences, etc. 


CHAPTER II. 


§ 171. THE PARTICLE “Ap. 


"Av (and the Epic xév, xé, Doric xé) were originally Demon- 
strative Adverbs meaning there, then, so, in that case, perchance, 
possibly, contingenily. They were Adverbs qualifying the Posi- 
tive Statement of the Verb. This part of the subject belongs 
to Philology rather than Syntax, 


"Av in Attic Greek may be regarded as having practi- 
eally two distinct uses. 


1. It is joined to Verbs, the Indicative (Historic Tenses), 
Optative, Infinitive, and Participle. It denotes a Con- 
dition on which the fulfilment of the verbal action 
depends. 


2. It is joined to Pronouns and Particles with the 
Subjunctive Mood. Such are 85, Satis (8s av, doris av): 
Sre, érei, ered), mpiv, ews, etc. (Grav, érdy, eretdav, mpi 
av, &os av): the Conditional e (éay, #v): sometimes the 
Final os, Saws, dbpa (ws ay, etc.). In this use ay (but 
not in Final Sentences) makes the meaning of the Pronoun 
and Particle indefinite, who-so-ever, when-so-ever, of ever (in 
one very common use of édv), though this meaning cannot 
always be expressed. When Historic Sequence requires 
a change from the Subjunctive to the Optative dy must 
be dropped, eg. ds dv BovAnras but ds BovrorrOo. 

N 
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§ 172. DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE 
SENTENCES. 


Before dealing with Relative, Conditional, and Temporal 
Sentences it is most important to understand the difference 
between a Definite and an Indefinite Sentence. 


In the Sentence taira d Bovdovras éyovan, they have 
those things which they want, the antecedent ravra is 
definite (those particular and known things), and the 
Relative Sentence which follows refers to a definite act. 
But in the Sentence @ dv BovAwvras éyovowy, the Ante- 
cedent is indefinite and the act is virtually Conditional : 
they have whatsoever things they want, anything they want, 
anything if they want wt. This second sentence in Historic 
Sequence becomes d Bovdowro elyov. Similarly in the 
sentence ézeidn Se odkuyapyia eyeveto oF TplaKovra peTe- 
méuyavro ye, when an oligarchy was established the Thirty 
Tyrants sent for me, Socrates is speaking of a definite 
time (B.c. 404) and of a definite act. But éred8ay druy- 
apyia yevnrat, whenever, or as often as, an oligarchy shall 
be established, or is established, an indefinite time and act is 
spoken of. The sentence is virtually conditional again, 
af ever, or if at any time, etc., and might be expressed 
thus, éay ade yévntar. In Historic Sequence the sen- 
tence would be emedy yévotro. 


It will be seen therefore that when the Antecedent is 
definite the Indicative is used; where indefinite, the 
Subjunctive with ay, or the Optative without ay: 


e.g. ods eldev émrgvece, those whom he saw he praised. 
a ¥ a e 
ods av ion eratvel, whomsoever he sees he praises, 
A ¥ c ° 
ods ido emrver, whomsoever he saw he used to praise, 
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Note. Further instances of— 
1. Definite sentences. 
Kipov peraréumetas ard THs apxis, is avrov carparny 


éroinee, XEN. 
He sends for Cyrus from the province of which he had made 
him governor. 


€ws éeLeoriv Tavra div érdet~ar OéAw. PLAT. 

While it ts permitted I desire to explain this to you, 

eroXtdpxer Tots “EXAnvas pexpt od Enpavas rhv Supvxa 
efXe THY vaocov. THUC. 

He was blockading the Greeks until he drained the ditch and 
took the ssland. 


2. Indefinite sentences. 

éfeort Ste Gv BovAnras ciety, ANTIPH. 

He may say whatever (or anything) he likes. 

péxpe 8 dv éya ixw, ai orovdal pevdovrwv, XEN. 

Until I return let the armistice be observed. 

€ws ep av éurvéew ov py ratvowpat piroropav. PLAT. 

So long.as E breathe I will never give up philosophy. 

xarerrnoa dé eripedcioOas ef te Sear TH Kopp Pavdorparor. 
, ANTIPH. 

I appointed Phanostratus to provide whatever the chorus 

required. 


§ 173. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


A Compound Conditional Clause consists of two 
Correlative sentences, one of which contains the Con- 
dition, and is called the Protasis ;' the other contains the 


1 Protasis (rpéracis) means Premiss. Apodosis (dwédoo1s) means 
Consequence. The Apodosis is the Principal, the Protasis the Sub- 
ordinate Sentence. hether originally a clause with «{ was a Sub- 
ordinate Sentence, is a point which need not be discussed in Attic 
Syntax. How far the Apodosis, as being the Principal Sentence, 
influences the construction of the Protasis, is an interesting question, 
which is alluded to under the Oratio Obliqua. Professor Goodwin 
(Journal of Philology, viii. 15, p. 33) strongly maintains the assimi- 
lating force exerted by the principal verb on the subordinate verb. 
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Consequence, and is called the Apodosis. Such a clause 
reduced to its simplest form may be thus expressed : 


If A is B, Cis D, 
or Cis D, ifAisB; 


ae. the fulfilment or truth of the Consequence depends 
on the fulfilment or truth of the Condition. This depen- 
dence of the Consequence (the Apodosis) on the Condi- 
tion (the Protasis) is the essential point of a conditional 
clause. 


§ 174. DISTINCTION OF CONDITIONS. 


I. The most obvious distinction of Conditions is that of 
Time. Some refer to the present, others to the past, others 
to the future. This distinction is universally present in all 
Conditions. 


II. A second distinction concerns the opinion implied as to 
the fulfilment or non-fulfiiment of the Condition. In two 
forms, and two forms only, the expression in itself conveys 
information on this pomt.} , 


III. A third distinction is that between Particular and 
General Conditions. A Particular Condition refers to a 
definite act or set of acts: e.g. “If the windows up-stairs are 


» 1? There is, as Professor Goodwin tells us, no special form implying 
that the condition is or was fulfilled. That is to be decided by the 
context.: This is true, though of course a fact may be clearly implied, 
and in some cases narrated. Such is the case chiefly in past General 
Suppositions, e.g. ef ris dvrelwor, ebOds éreOvijxer, THUC. Vill. 66, which is 
the same as saying, ‘‘ Every one who spoke against them was at once 

ot rid of.” General Supposition may also be expressed in an 
Ordinary Past form. Thus, ef re Odo émixlvduvoy éyévero dwdvruw 
perécxopev, THUC. iii. 54, which is only a way of saying, ‘“‘We took 
part in every danger as it arose.” Indeed a fact is narrated here 
under a conditional form, though not by virtue of the form itself, 
which need only denote a connexion between Condition and Conse- 
qnence. With regard to General Suppositions in present time, they 
sg meter to facts, but usually are generalisations from observed facts 
or habits. . . nt 
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open, the rain is coming in;” “If you receive a telegram 
send it on to me;” “If he had a five-pound note he would 
lend it me.” A General Condition refers to any act which 
may occur or have occurred any number of times: “ If ever 
a candidate is convicted of bribery he loses his seat;” “If 
(ever) he were left to himself he used to waste his time ;” 
“‘ Tf (ever) he had a shilling in his pocket he gave it to the 
first ar he met.” 


§ 175. DIVISION OF CONDITIONAL > 
SENTENCES, 


Conditional Sentences accordingly may be divided into :— 
I, Ordinary Conditions ; II. General or Frequentative Condi- 
tions. Ordinary Conditions again may be subdivided into 
A., those with regard to which no opinion is expressed 
whether the Condition is fulfilled or unfulfilled, probable or 
improbable, true or false; B., those in which the form of 
expression implies that the Condition is unfulfilled. There is 
no form to express an opinion that the Condition is fulfilled. 
The context alone could suggest this. In General Conditions 
again no opinion is expressed concerning the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment of the Condition. Thus in Ordinary Conditions 
of the second class alone is any such opinion expressed. 


I. 


§ 176. ORDINARY CONDITIONS. 
For Real Examples see further on. 


A. All that is stated is that a Consequence did, does, 
or will follow from a Condition. The expression in itself 
does not tell us whether the condition was, is, or will be 
fulfilled. That is beside the question: the stress is 
wholly on the 7f. The sole difference between the three 
forms (1, 2, 3) is one of time. 
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1. Present. 
Any Primary Tense of the Indicative. 
€l TaUTa Totes adicess.: 


If you do this (strictly you are doing wrong. 
af you are doing this) 
2. PAST. 
Any Historic Tense of the Indicative. 


ae { erroiets ndixers. 
€. TavTay > , 27 
ETTOiNTAaS noLKNnaas. 
If you were doing this you were doing wrong. 
y did this you did wrong (aorist, a 


single act). 
3. FUTURE. 
To express a Condition in future time there are three 
forms, differing, but differing only, in distinctness of ex- 
pression. 


(a) The ordinary future form. 


. qTOLns 
eav (hv) TavTa { 7 \ adiunoers. 
TOLNoNS 


If you do this (strictly you will do wrong. 
af you shall do this) 


1 There are endless varieties of present and past conditions, and the 
two are constantly combined. Present and future may be combined. 


el radra rerolnxas adixels, Rolxnxas. 

If you have done this you are doing wrong, you have done 
wrong (the Apodosis might be an 
Imperative). 

el ratra Sore? cor wrdwpne. 

If you think so let us set sail, 

el raira wowets ; adyhoes. 

If you are doing this you will be sorry. 


el rabra éwoles or érolnoas Gdcxeis or Adixhoes. 
If you were doing, or did this you are doing, will do, wrong. 
And s0 on. 
.* It is hoped that no difficulty will arise from the selection of the 
verb déix& in these special examples. ’Ad&xd, of course, means, J am 
an &dxos, a wrong doer, and also ido wrong, or injure. 
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(6). The less vivid future form. 


ll > a ¥ 
ToLouns adtxoins av. 
7 3 ‘A A 
TOLNTELAS adixknoetas av. 


If you should do this you would do wrong. 


>] a 
€t TAVUTE { 


(c) The most vivid future form. 


eb TADTA Trouncels adicnoess. 
If you shall do this - you will do wrong. 


B. Besides a difference of Time, the form of expression 
implies that the condition is unfulfilled either in Present 
or in Past Time. This is implied by the presence of dp 
in the Apodosis, and not by any peculiarity of the 
Protasis. | 


1. PRESENT (but see note). 


et TavTa eTroiets noixers av. 
If you did this (strictly if you would be doing 
you were now doing this) wrong. 
' 2. Past. 
€l TavTa eTroinaas Ho“Knoas av. 
Lf you had done this you would have done 
wrong. 


Note.—The Imperfect, however, very often refers to a 
descriptive, habitual, or continued past. 


ei radra Expacces €Oavpdfopev ay oe, 

Tf you had been acting thus we should have been admiring you. 
The Pluperfect denotes a state or condition in the past. 
e.g. eb EXeAvpny, tf I had been set free (in a state of liberty). 


warar dy droAdAn, I should long ago have been a dead 
man. 
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§ 177. Ordinary Conditions in Greek and Latin. 


A. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
1. PRESENT. i tava motes ddixeis. 
St haec facis iniuste facts.} 
ei ravra TerouKas, 
Si haec fecisti. ~ 
> -__ f{ éroles pockets, 
2. Past. ei ravra { ieolnoue im a 
Saciebas iniuste faciebas, 
| Penee \ fecisti iniuste fevisti 
9. FuTuRE, (a) édv (4v) raSva { oe } dSuchoas, 
St haec feceris (fut. perf.) — iniuste factes. 
> a  { movoins déixoins ay. 
(6) et rabra | TOLoeEas dducjoeas dy. 
St haec facias iniuste factas. 
(c) et ratra roujoes | dbeanoes. 
St haec facies iniuste facies. 
B. 
1, PRESENT (or ei TaUrTa eroles diets dv. 
Continued Past). 
Si haec faceres iniuste faceres. 
2, Past. ei ravra érolncas ydiknoas av. 
Si haec fecisses iniuste fecisses. 
II. 
§ 178. GENERAL OR FREQUENTATIVE 
CONDITIONS. 


These are best taught by real examples. Observe the 
Apodoses, distinguishing these uses of the Subjunctive 


‘ The normal Latin equivalents of the Latin of Cicrro, CaEsaR, 
and Sa.uus? are here given. The variety of Latin forms is far greater 
than the Greek, and varies more according to the period of the writer. 
The above are given only as a guide in comparing the two languages, 
not as an attempt at a full division of the Latin Conditional Sentences. 
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and Optative (in the Protasis) from their uses in Ordinary 
Conditions. In the Apodosis any frequentative tense 
denoting respectively present and past time may be 
_ employed. 
1. PRESENT (a generalisation true now or for any future 

occasion). ° 

avnp tovnpos Svotuyel, Kav evtuyf. MENAND. 

A bad man is in evil state, 

Even of he eer is fortunate. 


2. Past. 
el Tis avreirrot evOus ereOvixet. THUC. 
If ever any one spoke against them he was promptly 
put to death. 7 
ereOuijxes is, of course, a virtual Imperfect. 


§ 179. THE NEGATIVES IN CONDITIONAL 
SENTENCES. 


The Negative of a Protasis is yu, of an Apodosis ov. 


et pn TadTa TroLEts OvK Kaas Exes. 
If you are not doing this it 18 not well. 


For exceptions see the chapter on the Negatives. 


Relative Conditional Sentences. 
Real Examples are given further on. 


As has been explained, a Relative Sentence with an In- 
definite Antecedent is equivalent to a Conditional Sentence. 
Any form of the Protasis with «i or ééy may be expressed 
by a Relative Sentence. Both ds and devs are used, but 
doris, a8 being the indefinite form, is preferred, especially in 
affirmative sentences. In negative sentences 7} is sufficient 
to show that the Relative is indefinite. : 
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A. 
 PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
1. PRESENT. 4 (a riva) éxee didwor, 
=el te éxet, 
2, Past @ ( mwa) { dxv = BiBov 
: , éryev éSwxe, 


sel te efye. 
3. FUTURE. @) a (@ Twa) dy éxy Sdores. 
= édy Tt XD. 
(bd) a a (a twa) éxoe 
ei re Exot, 
(c) & (a& teva) efer Saoes, 
et Te €£e4, 
B. 


1. PRESENT a (a teva) eZyev 
<7 Impf. Past). 
. Past. 


5:80in, Soin dv. 


edidov ay, 


eSwxev ay, 


& (a riva) erxev . 


§ 180. Participles in the Protasis. 


Any form of a Protasis may be expressed by a Participle. 
For real examples see further. 


A. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
1. PRESENT, Taira Trouiy = aouKets, 
| =€i TavTa Tovets 
2. Past, Taira Trouby : nolkess. 
=e ravra éroles 
3. FUTURE. (a) Tavra Tou adixjorets, 


1. PRESENT (or 
Imperf. Past) 


2. Past 


= €av TAUTG Toins 


(b) Tatra Toby 


=el TaUTa mrotoins 


B. 


A A 
TAUTA TOLWY 


> “A 3 , 
= €t TavTa Eroies 
TAvTA TounTas 


> “ 3 ‘4 
elt TavTa eroinras 


adcxoins av. 


ndixers dy, 


diknoas dv. 
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Note. The present participle alone is given (except in B. 
2). Of course the aorist participle, denoting a single as 
opposed to a continued act, may be used in any of the forms, 
while the present participle denotes an imperfect act (1.¢. an 
act in progress). 


§ 181. Position of av. 


dy of an Apodosis can never begin a sentence. Its natural 
position is after its verb, but, as it possesses a power of 
emphasising the word it follows, it often comes before the 
verb and after some word which is to be emphasised. Almost 
any word may be so emphasised, especially an interrogative or 
a negative. 
ovk dv exouul y’ elreiv Srs 0d mporetyov tov voov. PLAT. 
I could not say that I was not attentive. 
mids Av ris, & ye py exioratto, Tatra codds etn; XEN. 
How could a man be wise in matters of which he knew nothing 
certainly ? 
woAAy av ris evdatpovia ely wept Tods véovs. 
Puat. Apol. xii. 
Great would be the good fortune in the case of the young. 
dp oty dv pe oierOe rordde Eryn Stayevér Oat. 
Puat. Apol, xxi. 
Think you then that I should have lived all these years ? 
dv belongs to diayevéo Oar. 


éxcecny Gv pos Sox@ pds Tovrov Aéyey. PLAT. Apol. xxii. 
I think I should be adopting a conciliatory tone towards him. 
dv belongs to Aéyerv and emphasises emcecxi. 


As in the last two examples dy when separated from its 
verb often comes near oiopat, Soxa, dypi, ofda, 80 much 80 as 
to look as if it belonged to them. But we must. be careful 
+o connect the dv with its proper verb. ov« ofda Gy ei, or ovK 
dv olda ei for ovx ofa ei—day should be especially noticed, ¢.9. 
ovx of8’ ay et tecaiue (EUR. Med.), I know not whether I should 
persuade him, where dv belongs to reioacut, 


§ 182. Repetition of av. 


"Av is often used more than once in the same sentence. For 
this repetition there may be two reasons. 
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1. In a long paragraph, which is complicated by interrupt- 
ing clauses, av occurs at the beginning. It thus strikes the 
keynote of the whole so to speak, and gives warning that the 
whole coming statement is conditional. It occurs again later 
on near the verb. 


2. It may be repeated, more than once, even in a short 
sentence, if any special word is to be emphasised. 


EXAMPLES. 

I. In long paragraphs— 
ipe’s § ious rdy’ dv dyOdpevot, Gowrep of vuordfovres 
éyerpdpevos, kpovoavres dv pe, wecOdpevos Avira, padiws 
dy droxteivacte. PLAT. Apol. xviii. 
But you very possibly in annoyance, just like people when they 
are being roused from a nap, might listen to Anytus, and, 

with a tap, put me to death, and think nothing more of it. 


N. B.—rdéxa, perhaps, often attaches an dv to itself. 

In Puat. Apol. xxxii., a good instance. The sentence begins 
with ¢yd ydp dy ofua:—then seven lines later on olpac dy 
recurs, followed by dy ctpeiv, (all the dv’s belonging to ctpeiy). 

II.. For emphasis— | 

ovK dy drroSoinv ovd’ dv dBoXdy ovdevé. ARIST. Nub, 118. 
PU not give—no not a copper to any man. 

tl &r av as &x rovd’ dv adedotpi ce; Sopu. di. 536. 
How then, knowing what has happened, could I assist thee ? 
otr’ dv KeAXetoarp’ odt’ dv, ei BérXors Ere 

mpaowety, éuod y’ av ndews Spuins pera. Sop. Ant, 69. 
I would not urge thee, no! nor shouldst thou now 

Desire to help me, would I have thy help, 

Good instances occur in SOPH. Ant. 466, 680, 884; AESCH. 
Persae, 431. | 


§ 183. “Av with Future Indicative. 


“Av with the Future Indicative, Infinitive, and Participle. 
Many critics have maintained that this construction does 
not occur in Attic Greek, Many instances have been 
removed by revision of texts. Mr. Riddell (Apology, p. 67, 
and Digest, p. 139): regards the construction as abundantly 
established, and cites seven instances from PLATO, ¢.g. Rep. 
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615 D, ody wue, ovd’ dv ie Sevpo, Other cases are Apol. 
xvii., Leg. 719 &, Symp. 222 a, etc. Also XEN. An, iL 
5. 13, dv xoddoerOe, In Phaedr. 227 B, ovx dv oie pe 
wouprerOar, In Crito. xv., ov ole dy paveioOar, dy with 
the future infinitive occurs. vy occurs with the future parti- 
ciple in Puat. Apol. xvii. (end of chapter), ovx dy roujoovros. 
advig denies, Kriger defends, the existence of this last 
construction. . 


§ 184. Ellipse of the Apodosis, and Ellipse of 
the Verb. 


"Av of an Apodosis is sometimes found without its verb. 
The verb however (an Indicative or an Optative) may be 
easily supplied from the context. 

ot 8 oixéras péyxovow’ GAX’ ovx Gv rps tov. AR. Nub. 5. 
The domestics are snoring, but they wouldn't (have been doing 
80) once. ovK dy (sc. EppeyKor). 
_ Where two verbs are connected or opposed, it is enough to 
use dy once only, with the first, unless some lengthy com- 
plication of clause renders it necessary for the sake of clear- 
ness to repeat it, or unless some word 1s to be emphasised. 
ovdels Gy Fv oou Os E“ov Karepaprupycer (sc. av). - 
ANTIPH. Her. 15. 


You would have found no one who would have given evidence 
against me. 


ti éroinoev av; 7 SnAov dre dpocev (sc. av); DEM. 31. 9. 
What would he have done? Is ti not clear that he would have 
taken an oath ? 


§ 185. Ellipse of the Protasis. 


Sometimes the Protasis, as in all languages, is wholly 
omitted. It can be easily supplied from the context. 
ovdey yap av EBAGBnv as €i érysnodpnv, from what has 
preceded). PL. Apol. xxviii. | 
I should have received no harm (had I done so and s0). 
ray yap av karepydow. SOPH. Hi. 1022. 


So hadst thou compassed all (sc. et rowdde FoOa), supplied 
from a preceding wish. 
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§ 186. Ei and ap both in the Protasis. 


In several instances «i and av are both found in the Pro- 
tasis (nearly always an Optative). One of the best-known 
instances is from PLAT. Protag. 329 B., wai éya, eimep GAXAw reg 
dvOparwv reOoipny av, kat cot reiOopar, for myself, if I would 
trust any other man, I trust you. Here it is considered that ay 
belongs to the verb we:Ooiunv, which does double duty, both as 
a Protasis with «i, and also as an Apodosis with dv to another 
unexpressed Protasis, thus: «i mecGoipnv, if I would trust (i.¢. 
weBoiuny av, I would trust, «i riorwy Soin, tf he should give me his 
word). This is an established Attic idiom, eg. Dem. Phil. i. 
18, odroe tavreAws, 005’ €i x7) TompTact’ av TovTO, evkatadpdyn- 
rév éort, tt is not lightly to be despised, even tf you should not do so 
(do so—if the occaston should arise), Isoc. Archid. 120, e & 
pyseis av tyuov dfidcee (nv drorrepotpevos matpisos, tpoojKe 
x.7.A., of none of you should care to lve—sf deprived of hts country, 
it behoves you, etc. In this last example the Second Protasis is 

iven in the participle droorepovpevos, as it is also in DEM. 
eid. 582, et obroe xpypara éxovres on mpooivr’ av, tf these men 
would not spend money—tf they had it. 

Other instances occur (perhaps) in AESCH. 4g. 930, and 
Sept. 513. See also Eur. Hel, 825, Dem. Meid. 1206, de 
Fals, Leg. § 190 (with Shilleto’s note), ANTIPHON, 6, 29, XEN. 
Cyr. iii. 3. 35 (Oavpdfouw’ dv—ei dv apeAjoete). 

An essential point to notice is that in all these instances 
(except XEN. Cyr. iii. 3. 35) the Apodosis is in the Indicative, 
generally in the Present, sometimes the Future. The Opta- 
tive with ei and av, therefore, does not denote a remote future 
supposition except so far as it refers to the unexpressed 
Protasis. Hence in their notes to AESCH. 4g. 930 (reading «i 
apacooyn av) both Mr. Paley and Mr. Sidgwick consider ¢i 
wpdocoy.’ av a variant not for « rpdooouse, but for «i rpdftw, 


translating not, if I should prosper, but, tf I have a chance of 


prospering. 

Jelf (§ 860) and Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, 107) 
compare the Homeric «i xev with the Optative. But in all 
the Homeric instances an Apodosis with the Optative and xev 
is joined, eg. Jl, 273, et roirw xe AdBowmey dpotnel’ KrAé€os 
évOXdv, tf, in the case given, we should take them, we should win 
goodly renown. 

In DEM. Timoth. 1201. 19, ef dv occurs with a Past Indicative : 
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ei tolvuy TovTo ioxupoy Fv av rovTp Texunpioy, Kapol yever Ow 
texpnpiov. Observe the Apodosis in the Imperative: if this vould — 
have been strong evidence for him (1.¢. tf he had been able to adduce 
it), let it be evidence for me too. Here, as Professor Goodwin ex- 
lains (p. 101), the Protasis means : tf 1 is true that this would 
we been, so that reference is really to the present, and only to 
the past so far as the unexpressed Protasis requires. DEM. de 
Cor. 260. 2, is another instance if et érexeipyo’ av is read ; only 
the Apodosis which follows is ris ovx dv awéxreuve, 


Note. There is no difficulty in connecting an Apodosis with 
more than one Protasis referring to different times, e.g. DEM. 
de Cor. 274. 28, éredyopas mace rovrots, ei addnOA mpds tpas 
etroust Kai elrov, I pray to all these, tf I should speak, and did 
speak the truth before you. 


§ 187. Aé itr Apodosis. 


Sé sometimes introduces an Apodosis as if it were co- 
ordinate with, or followed, the Protasis. This. is instructive 
as eae Neorah the logical importance of the subordinate 
sentence (Protasis) may assert itself over the grammatical 
importance of the Principal Sentence (the Apodosis). Such 
cases, however, are very rare in Attic. 

eb ody Ey® yryvdoKw pire TA Sova pojre TA Sixata, dpeis Se 
dddfare pe, XEN. Hell. iv. 1. 33. 

If therefore I know neither what is wholly nor what is just, do 
you then teach me. 


Cf. SopH. O. 7. 1267; Seva & Fr. 


§ 188. édy seemingly Interrogative. 


et is interrogative as well as conditional, but édy is only 
conditional, and must not be used in Indirect Questions. 
Where it appears to be interrogative, as in two places cited 
by Liddell and Scott, it comes after oxdére or oxé~ot, and 
clearly means, “if by chance,” eg. XEN. Mem iv. 4. 12. 
oxépat, edv rd5e cor padrrov dpérxy, consider if perchance you 
like this better (si forte tibi placuerit). 
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§ 189. dy with Participle seemingly in Protasis. 
A Participle with dy must always be in Apodosis. But 
sometimes examination and explanation are necessary. 
TOAN’ dv éxwv eimely, oryd, 
Though I have much to say, yet I hold my tongue. 
éxov is a rcigeneel der oak and is itself an apodosis, 
the sentence being equal to éxorms dv (ei Bovdoipzny), cryo & 
(or éy® dsmep moAX’ dv éxosps). av emphasises roAAd, 
ovbeis 7 Gv ovx dy dAyivats rXéov. Sopu. O. T. 446. 
Lf thou speed hence thou wouldst not vex me more. 


- Here ovGeis is itself the Protasis followed by av, which 
really belongs to dA yivais. 

Pidurros Toridaav éAav cal SuvnOeis dv avrds Exes, ei 
éBovAnOn, ’OrAvvOlots wapédwxev. DEM. 23. 107. 

P. after taking Potidaea, and though he might, if he had 
wished, have kept tt himself, yet handed i over to the 
Olynthians. 

Suvn Geis dv is the Apodosis (j5vvyOn av—ei €BovA78n), the 
participle having a concessive force. 


§ 190. Conditional Particles and their 
combinations. 

1. ef Se py, if not, sin minus, sin aliter, has become so 
stereotyped a phrase, that it is used where édv de py would 
be more correct. 

édv haivnrar Sixarov, mepwpeOa. et 5¢ pr) ewper. 
Puat. Crito ix. 
Lf tt appears right, let-us make the attempt ; but of not, let us 
abandon tt. 

2. édv, et, meaning “ if haply” (“in case,” “in the event of,” 
“in hope that,” “thinking that”). It contains sometimes a 
virtual oratio obliqua (ie. the thought of the subject). Cf. st 
forte in Latin. 

dKxovoov Kai éuov, édy co. tavTa Soxy. PLAT. Rep. 358. 

Hear me too, in case you may agree. 

apos THv modu, ef éersBonOotev, €xwpovv. THUC. vi. 100. 

They were marching on the city, on the chance of the citizens 
advancing against them (thinking that they might, etc.). 


+P] 
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3. dorep dv e: also written worepavei. The phrase 
is compressed from dowep dv (Apodosis)—ei (Protasis), ¢.9. 
Gomwep dy ei eirot (PLAT. Apol. ix.), just as if he were to say, 


@ ¥ a >” 
WOTEP AV TOLOLTO Eb ELTTOL, 


4, wos yap av; (sc. ein), with a Protasis (et with Optative) 
omitted. How would it be, if té were 30? How is tt possible? 
How 80? 


5. xav et: viv pot Soxe? xav doéBeav ef KarayryvioKos Ts 
Mediov ra rpoojxovtg moety. DEM. 2]. 51=xai av roviv— 
ei xataytyveéoKot, But «dv ei comes to be used for the simple 
xai et, even if. 


w ae 2 
6. Kay==kaQ@t €ay. 


§ 191. Examples of Conditional Sentences. 


(A.) Ordinary Present Conditions. (B.) Ordinary- Past 
Conditions. (©.) Present and Past in combination. 


Observe that the condition may be general as well as 
particular, | 


(A.) ef re PedSopar eLerriy eLeAeyfae pe. ANTIPH. de Cher. 14. 
If I am making any false statements, you may confute me. 


et Oeot Te Spwccv ain ypdv, ovK eioiv Geoi. 
Evnrip. Bell. Frag. 294. 
If the gods do aught mmoral they are no gods. 


ei ody TotovTov 6 Odvards exrt, Képdos éywye Aéyu. 
PLAT. Apol, xxxiii. 
Lf therefore death is such a state as this, I for my part count 
wu gam. 


(B.) ef droorjvas ’AOnvaiwy ovk 7OeAjoaper, ovx ndixovper, 
} THUG. iil. 55. 
If we refused to desert the Athenians, we were dong no wrong. 


ovx because ovx €6€Aw=nolo. 
@) 
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ef pev ’Aoxdyrids Oeot Fv, otk Fv aloypoxepdys, ei 3 
air xpoxepdyjs, ovx Hv Oeov. Pat. Rep. ili. 408 Cc. 

If Asclepius was the son of a god, he was not covetous ; tf he 
was covetous, he was not the son of a god. 


et te GAXo éyévero exixivduvoy, mTavrwy mapa svvapiv 
petécxopev, THUC. iii. 54, 


If any other danger arose, we took our share in all beyond 
our strength. 


(0.) ppdfere ody GAAHAOts Ei weToTE Te AKDUTE TIS. 
PLAT. Apol. iil. 
Explain then one to another, if at any time any one heard 
anything. 
ef mov Te Erpata Towovros favovpar. PLAT. Apol. xxl. 
If ever I engaged in any business, I shall be found to be such 
as I have described myself. 


ei Se Svo ef Evds adywvos yeyevnoOov ovK éyw airtos. 
ANTIPH. de caed, Herod. 84. 
Tf two trials have been made out of one (or instead of one), % 
is not my fault. 


§ 192. Ordinary Future Conditions. 
Protasis édv (4v, av) with the Subjunctive. 


qv dvareiow Tovrovi, cwOnoouat. ARIST. Nub. 77. 
Lf I (shall) persuade this person here, I shall escape. 


av éuot relOnoGe, peirerGé pov. PLAT. Apol, xviii. 
If you are (will be) persuaded by me, you will spare me. 


édy éue dmroxreivyte, ovx ene pei(w BAdyere 7 Suas avrovs. 
Pat. A pol. 


Tf you put me to death, you will inflict no greater injury on 
me than on yourselves, 


kat maid, édvirep Sevp’ énov mpdc bev porn, 
mapnyopeire. AESCH. Pers, 529. 


And for my son, tf he return before me, 
Comfort ye him. 
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SiSwo’ Exoy 
kteivery €aurov, Hv rade Yevo Oy A€éyuv. 
SopH. Phil. 1342. 
Freely he offers himself 

To the death tf, speaking thus, he lie. 

Sidwor, he offers, practically means, he says that he will, is 
ready, and thus implies a future. 
mapa. Tov ayabov Oedv, av Oeds EOéAy, avrixa itéov, PLAT. 


I must go at once, to the good God, if God will. 


IO. Kovx dv ye Aéfarp? ex’ dya0oiae cols Kakd, 
AT. jv py ye pedywv expvyys mpds aidépa. 
Eur. Phoen. 1215. 
Yea, and I would not speak of wl close on thy happiness. 
Yea, but thou shalt, unless thou escape in thy fight to the 
Jjirmament, | 


Cf. Eur. Orest. 1593. 


N.B.—A physical impossibility is here spoken of. Observe 
that it follows an Apodosis with Optative and av: 4v with 
the Subjunctive realises vividly the impossibility of the 
situation. 


ri obv, dv wow of vopo. K.7.A. PLAT. Crié, xii. 
What then, if the laws should say to us, etc. 
A physical impossibility again is brought home as a vivid 
argumentum ad hominem. 


§ 193. | Less Vivid Future Conditions. 


In English we render et with the Optative in a variety of 
ways: e roujoauu, if I should do, if I were to do, should I do, 
were I to do, if I did, supposing I were to do, ete. 

ov roAA7 dv droyia ein ei HoBotro Tov Odvarov 6 ToLodTos. 

PLAT. Phaed. 68. 

Would it not be the height of inconsistency if such a man were to 

fear death? 

ef poe ert rovrous adioure, eirous’ av div, PLAT. Apol. xvii. 

Tf you should dismiss me on these conditions, I reply to 

you, etc. 
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olxos § dv atris, ei POoyyjv AdBor, 


caderrar av déf<ecev. AESCH. Ag. 37 
Nay, the very house, tf gifted with a voice, would tell the tale 
most plainly. : 


A physical impossibility represented as supposable ; cf. Cic. 
Cat. 1, haec si tecum patria loquatur, nonne impetrare debeat ! 
éyd ody Seva av einv eipyacpévos ei Airoupe Tv Tag. 

PiaT. Apol. 
I should then be in position of one who has committed dreadful 
sin, were I to desert my post. 


The perfect denotes the state. 


§ 194. Most Vivid Future Conditions. 


1. Ei with the Future Indicative sometimes refers plainly 
to the future, and is used much as édv with the Subjunctive, 
only the latter is more common and less positively and 
vividly future.} 

daroxteveis yap, €b 7) yis éfw BaXreis, Eur. Phoen. 1621. 
Thou wilt slay me, if thou wilt thrust me from the land. 
ei pt xadefers yAwooay, Errat cou KaKd. 
Evurip. Aeg. Fr. 5. 

Tf thou wilt not curb thy tongue there will be ills for thee. 
hv éAwpev aroOvioKev—ei Se PoBynodpueOa xevddvous. ” 

Isocr. Archid. p. 138, A. § 107. 
Tf we are ready to die—but if we shall fear dangers. 


Observe the co-ordination of the two forms. 


3 ~ ld € , \ 2 , g 
€t TOVTO ToLATOpEV, Padiws Ta EriTHdeLa, ELoper. 


If we do this we shall easily find supplies. 


2. But ¢«¢ with Future Indicative in Protasis is found with 
a present (or virtual present) in the Apodosis. 

ei rornoes then = ei péAXrAets rane, tf you are going to do, 
if you mean to do, tf you are for doing, and this ei with the 
Future is used of a condition now imminent, and even existing, 
e.g. f you're for fighting, ['m your man, et payet dde &yd vor, 


1 Mr. Monro (Homeric Syntax, p. 239) considers that ef with the 
Future (in Homer) generally expresses suppositions of an obvious or 
familiar kind. 
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aipe wAnktpov, et payet. ARIST. Av. 761. 
Up with your spur of you mean fighting. ; 
Cf. ArIsT. Ach, 316. 
UT) viv eyo pay ovK dvip, airn S avip, 
ef tar’ dvati 79S Kelrerat xpdrn. SOPH. Ant. 484. 
Lo, you now | Tam no man, but she is the man, tf with impunity 
these my commands are to count as naught in her eyes. 
Si iacebit imperium nostrum, cf. 461. 


The periphrasis with peAAw and Infinitive (Present or 
Future) is commoner in prose. There is a life about the expres- 
sion which recommends this ei with the Futare | to poetry. 


§ 195. Mixed examples illustrating the connection 
between and interchangeability of the Sub- 
junctive, Optative, and Future Indicative in 
Conditional Sentences. 


wos ovv av opGiss Stxdvatte wept avrav; «i TovTous edorere 
Tov vopefopevov 6 opkov Stoporapévous Karn yopyrat, k.T.2, 
was 8¢ édoere ; Edy vuvi aroyndpionaGé pov. 
ANTIPH, de Caede Herod. 90. 
How then would you rightly judge on these points? tf you 
shall allow my prosecutors to take the prescribed oath and 
accuse me. And how will you allow this? of you acquit me 
on this present trial. 


N.B.—«i with the Future Indicative, and ¢ édv with Subjunc- 
tive, have a modal force, “ by permitting.” 


PuaT. de Rep. 359 © (of the ring of Gyges), ein 8 dv 
4 Lovcia nV Aéyo Toudde parurra ei adrois yévouro 
ats wore pact Sivapev trp Tvyouv rov Avdov rpoydsvp 
yever Bax, 
They would enjoy this liberty which I am speaking of most 
completely, uf they should possess such a power as we are 
told the ancestor of Gyges the Lydian once possessed. 


Compared with 


Pat. Rep. 612 8, TounTéov elvas aury Ta Sixata, edv 7 Exy 
tov Taiyou SaxrbAcov, édy TE p47). 
(we concluded, etpopev) that the soul must do what is 3 righteous, 
. whether it possesses the ring of Gyges or no. 
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_ovdels ¥ yay TOV vopov épmodiy éoruy, édv Te Ts Bdvdqrat 
Dpov eis darotKktay lava, ei py) dpéerxotpev Hpets TE kai 7 
rokis, éav Te peTouKeiv dAdowé rot <AOGv, iévae Exeice 
Sos dy BotrAnrat, Exovra ra. avrov. Puat, Crit. xiii. 

None of our laws prevenis any of you, if he wishes to go toa 
colony, supposing we and the state should not give him 
satisfaction, or. if he wishes to go and reside anywhere else, 
(none prevents him) from going wherever he wishes with all 
his belongings. 

The Optative here, Professor Goodwin Bays, simply marks 
a less prominent clause. But, it is to be noticed, édv with the 
Subjunctive here, which is thus joined with «i and the Optative, 
is a general supposition. 


§ 196. The Optative and Indicative with av 
without a Protasis. 


The Optative with av is freely used without a Protasis in 
a variety of modified statements. In some cases it is easy to 
supply a Protasis; in others no Protasis appears to have been 
thought of. (This i is Madvig’s Optativus Potentialis or Dubita- 
twus, § 136.) 


1. As a modified statement in present or future time, very often 
drauing an inference from what has preceded. 
dpa dv npiv ovonevdfer Oat ein, XEN. Cyr. iii. 1. 41. 
Lt 1s tume for us then to be packing up. 
Cf. ANTIPH. Tetral. B.B. 6, éAcyyx Pein. 
tour’ dv ein 5 éyo pypl oe aivirrerOar, PLAT. Apol. xv. 
Herein then would consist what I hold to be your riddling. 
Cf. ANTIPH. de Chor. 15, ofés 7 dv ein. 
Often BovAoiunyv av, I could wish, I wish, velim. 
ovK dy peBeiuny Tov Opédvor, pi) vovOérer. ARIST. Ran. 830. 
I'll not resign the throne, don’t counsel me. 
Cf. ARIST. Ach. 1055. 


2. 4 modified command or prayer, sometimes put as a ques- 
tion. 
ov pev Kopicous dv ceavtov 7 OérXers. SOPH. Ant. 444. 
Thou may st betake thee where thou likest, i.e. get thee gone. 
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dp.obv €DeAnoats ay ; 
Should you feel disposed? Would you mind? Please do so 
and so. 
3. A wish, expressed interrogatively. An interrogation equiva- 
lent to a wish. 
was dv dAociuny ; EURIP. 
How could I perish? i.e. would I might perish / 
Arist. Ach, 991. 


Similarly, but not so freely, the Imperfect Indicative is 
used. The time is past. 
éBovrAdpnv av. 
I could have wished, vellem. 
qv & dy odtos tov immxov tis, PLAT. Apol. iv. 
This man accordingly would be one of those who understand 
horses. 


(qv av is Apodosis of an unfulfilled condition. ) 


° 
° 


§ 197. Unfulfilled Conditions.' 


1. Ei with the Imperfect Indicative. The time of the 
Imperfect Indicative is either present or a past of description, 
habit, or iteration. 


Kai 708, eirep ExOevov, 

éSpwv ay. SopuH. El. 604. 
Had I the strength, 

I'd do the deed. 


The time is present (I should now have been doing). 


1 We have in English several ways of expressing an unfulfilled con- 
dition in present time, some of which resemble the Greek. Thus we 
may render, el raira éwoleas hélxeas dy, if you were doing this (or, tf you 
had been doing thts), you would be doing wrong (or, would have now been 
doing wrong). These are not, however, the forms always used in every- 
day speech, #.g. A tramp, meeting me on the road, asks me for a copper. 
I put my hand in my pocket, but, finding nothing there, I shake my 
head and say, ‘‘ Very sorry, if J had anything, I would give it” (ef re 
elxov éd3idovw dy). A Shaksperean} unfulfilled condition, referring to 
present time, may be given. Constance says to Arthur: ‘‘[f thoy 
that bid’st me be content, wert grim,” etc., ‘*I would not care, I then 
Ja be content, for then I should not love thee,” etc. ‘‘ But thou art 

air.” 
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et £évos ervyxavov dv, Evveyvyvioxere Siprov ay por 
PLAT. Apol. 1. 
If I happened to be a foreigner (which I am not), you would 
surely pardon me. 
The time is present. 


ei ui) Té7’ érdvovv viv dv ovK evdparvouny. PHILEM. 159. 
If I had not beer toiling then, I should not be rejoicing now. 


The force of the Imperfect Indicative (referring to both 
kinds of time) is well shown in the above example. 


éyw odv exadAvvd pny kat nBpuvouny ay, et nrurtapny tTavra, 
GAN’ od yap ériorapat. PLAT. Apol. iv. 
I anyhow should plume and pride myself «uf I possessed this 
knowledge. But—you see, I don’t possess it (or, I should 
have been pluming, etc.) 
The time is present, or it may refer to a habit in the past. 


SpAov ody Sre ove dv mpoéXeyev et pr) ewiorevev dAnOevoery. 
XEN. Mem. i. 1. 5. 
It is plain accordingly that Socrates would not have publicly 
made these statements had he not felt confident that he 
should. speak the truth. | 


The Imperfect here expresses customary or habitual acts in 
the past. 


Similarly in Latin the Imperfect is used, and not the 
Pluperfect. The poets are fond of it as a descriptive past. 
Several instances, not much noticed, occur in Horace. Ile 
non inclusus equo. Minervae, etc. ; falleret aulam, etc.; sed, 
etc.; ureret flammis; He would not have been deceiving, but 
burning. Thow hadst not seen Achilles decewing, but burneng. 
Non ego hoc ferrem calidus iuventa consule Planco. J had 
not brooked this in the heat of youth when Plancus was consul. 


Sometimes dv with the Aorist Indicative in Apodosis is 
joined to «i with the Imperfect Indicative, not to denote a 
past unfulfilled condition, but a single act, ag. PLat. Luthyph. 
12 D, ei pev ody ov pe Hpdras 71, elrov av, if you were asking 
me any question I should instantly say. Here elrov av really 
refers to the present, and denotes the instantaneousness of the 
single act in a way which the Imperfect could not express. 
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2. Ei with the Aorist or Pluperfect Indicative, The time 
is past, denoting a single act (Aone); or a state (Pluperfect). 
dréGavoy av ei py 1) TOV TpLdKOVTA apxy) KaTeAVOn. 
PLAT. Apol. xx. 
I should have been put to death if the casas of the 
Thirty had not been overthrown. 
ei py aveBn “Avvuros kav Odie xrAias Spaypds. 
PLAT. Apol. xxv. 
If Anytus had not come into court he would even have 
opie a fine of 1000 drachmae. 


et pry pets 7AGerE eropavaneta¢ dy éxt BacrXéa, 
XEN, An. ii 1. 4. 
If you had not come (past) we should now be marching 
against the King (or have been now marching). 
Protasis a single act in Past; Apodosis a continued act in the 
Present. 
ei rote €BonOjnoapev ovw dy HvwyxAc vov 6 Dirurros. 
Dem. 30. 6. 
If we had then given help Philip would not be annoying 
us NOW. 
Here viv is added to mark the present. 
ovK Gv mapenetva eb EXcAVpnv. ANTIPH. Herod. 13. 
I should not have stayed if I had not been set free on bail. 
ei, 5 oe NpdTwv, amexpiva, ixavas dv on épepaOrxerv. 
PLAT. Euthyph. 14 c. 
If you had answered my question, I should already have 
jinished my learning. 
The pluperfect denotes a past state. 


§ 198. The omission of dv in Apodosis with 
Indicative. 


1, Sometimes a past tense of the Indicative is found in 
Apodosis without av. Such a construction is necessarily 
rhetorical. A statement which would have been true if 
certain conditions had happened is spoken of as actually true. 
The instances are rare, and many are disputed, but some 
occur both in poetry and prose. 
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ei 88 py Povyov 
mipyous merdvras yopev “EXAjvwv Sopi , 
poBov wapéo yxev ov pérws Ge xriwos. Eur. Hec. 1111. 

(for wapéoxev av). 

Had we not known 
That Phrygia’s towers had fallen ’neath the spear 
Of Hellas, no slight fear this din had caused. 

Cf. Nec veni nisi fata locum sedemque dedisset. 
VeRG. Aen. xi. 112. 


The Imperfect by itself almost bears this meaning without 
requiring an av. Indeed the intrinsic meaning of the Im- 
perfect (e.g. in the following example, “I was not by way of 
sending,”) is closely allied to a conditioned statement. 

€.g. Kairos ov Sirov ye Kat’ épavrov pnvirny exepmov cidds. 
ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 24. 
And yet I surely was not sending an informer against myself 
with my eyes open (I should not have been sending). 
See especially a paragraph too long for quotation in ANDOKIDES 
de Myst. 58.59. Cf. also Eur. Bacch. 1312. 


The construction is commoner in Latin (cf. LIv. xxxiv. 29, 
Difficilior facta erat oppugnatio ni T. Quinctius supervenisset. 
Tac. Ann. iii. 14, Effigies Pisonis trazerant ac dwellebant ni 
iussu principis repositae forent. Hor. Od. II. xvii, Me 
truncus illapsus cerebro sustulerat nisi Faunus ictum dextra 
levasset. VERG. Georg. ii. 132, Et, si non alium late lactaret 
odorem, laurus era?. 


2. This omission of av is almost the rule with the Im- 
perfect of verbs denoting necessity, duty, possibility, propriety, 
etc.: xpnv or éxpyy, ede, EEHv, Evy, E’Kds Hv, TpoTHKEY, Fv OF 
trfpxev (it was possible), kardv hv, aioxpov Fv, kadas elyev, 
apeAov, EueAAes, EBovAcunv. Also with verbals in -reos, ag. 
mpoatperéov fv (satius erat). All these phrases denote an un- 
fulfilled condition (present or continued past). 

This construction is parallel with the Latin—debebam, de- 
cebat, oportebat, poteram, gerundive with eram, par, satis, 
aequum erat, etc. See Manvic, L. G. § 348 E., and Obs. 1. 

kaXrov hv Toiode, ef kat nuaptdvopev, elfar TH NmeTEpg Opy7. 
THUuc. i. 38. 
It would have been well for them, even if we had been 
wronging them, to gwe way to our anger. 
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€BovrAdpnv pev ovK épifey évOdde. ARIST. Ran. 866. 
L could have wished I was not wrangling here. 
irov iv pot py EAOetv (as apodosis to «i pundev Sedepe). 
ANTIPH. Herod. 13. 
It would have been all the same to me not to have come. 
For ddedrov, éBovrAdpnv, see Wishes. 
3. Observe similar constructions of é5e and €xpyv (xp7v). 
xpnyv (et) ve tava rrocely, 


You ought to be doing, or, to have been doing (but you are 
not, or were not, doing the act). Compare érotes av. 


xpny (ee) ve Tavra roujoat, 
You ought to have done (but you did not do) the act. 
Compare éroinoas av. 
Oportebat and oportuit facere. 
For xpyv, with Present Infinitive and Aorist Infinitive, see 
Pua. Apol, xxii., ARIST. Ach. 562. ee, Dem. 112.6. But 
XpH owe Toreiv (rovfoat), you ought to do this (of what can still 
be done), oportet te facere. 
ovK ee. we TaUTa Totely. 
You ought not to be doing (what you are doing). 
xp7v, é5e, etc., however may take an av. 
ei pev Hrurrapeda caddis, ovdev av ede. dv pedrAw Aéyerv. 
XEN. Anab. v. 1. 10. 
If we had all known for certain, there would be no need for 
me to say what I am going to say. 
So in Latin possem may be used and not poteram, oporteret 
and not oportebat. | 


4. xwvdvvedu, pedrAw, 
9 TOS éxtvOvvevoe TAaCa StapOapjvat, ei avepos Ereyéevero. 
C. iil. 74. 
The city was in danger of being entirely destroyed if a wind 
had not arisen (we might say, but a wind arose), a 
periphrasis for dsefOapn av. 
In eo erat ut consumeretur urbs nisi, etc. 
pédrAw in the Imperfect is a periphrasis for an Aorist 
with av. 
ov ovotparevery EueAAov. DEM. de Fals. Leg. 391. 11. 
They would not have joined forces (ovx dv cvverrparevoay). 
Vires non collaturi erant. 
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§ 199. ’Eay (qv) with the Subjunctive, and Ec 
with the Optative in General or Fre- 
quentative Suppositions.! 


Many of the four forms already given may express general 
as well as particular suppositions, but to express a supposition 
which refers not toa particular act, but to customary acts, fre- 
quently repeated acts, general truths or maxims, there are two 
common forms which are given below. They are parallel with 
Indefinite Relative Sentences, and Frequentative Temporal 
Sentences (see Index). ’Edv and ei here mean “if ever” (édv 
. wore, € rote), ‘Edy and «i, however, in themselves, with the 
Subjunctive or Optative, are not Frequentative, but the Tense 
of the Apodosis (the Principal Sentence) makes the whole 
compound clause so. It is the Apodosis which distinguishes 
these uses of éév with the Subjunctive, and «i with the Optative 
from their ordinary uses. 


1 The Latin equivalents to Greek General Suppositions should be 
noticed. 
Present. 


Si quis eorum decreto non stetit,  sacrificiis interdicunt. 
CaxrsaR, B. G. vi. 12. 


If 8 any one does not abide by they exclude him from the 


their decree, sacrifices. 
Sin autem etiam libidinum intem- § duplex malum est. 
perantia acceasit, Cic. Off. 1. 123. 


But if ever in addition there be the mischief is doubled. 
want of control over the desires,. 


(The Present Indicative is also used in Latin. ) 


Past. 

Si a persequendo hostes deterrere disiectos a tergo circumvenie- 
nequiverant, bant. Satuust, Jug. 50. 

If ever they could not deter the they kept inclosing them in the 
enemy from pursuit, rear. 

Si quod erat grande vas, laeti adferebant. Crc. Verr. 

If they came across any large _ they used to bring it to him in 
vessel, triumph. 


Observe the tenses of the Protasis: the Perfect Indicative in Present 
Time, the Pluperfect in Past. These are the commonest forms accord- 
ing to the Latin strictness in representing one action as prior to another. 
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I. Referring generally to present or future time. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
"Edy (jv, dv) with Subjunctive. Present Indicative or any 
present Iterative Tense 


(gnomic Aorist). 
Parallel with 
édv mote 
os av e ® 
Goris av and Subj. 
Gray, etc. 


II. Referring to past time. 
et with Optative. 
Parallel with 
ei ore Imperfect Indicative, or 


és, otts > with Opt. any past Iterative Tense 
Ste, etc. (Aor. or Imperf. with av). 


EXAMPLEs OF I. 
nv éyyvs €XOy Odvaros ovdeis BovAcras 
_ Ovioxev, Eur. Alc. 671. 
If (when) death draws nigh none wish to die. 
py’ gor xépdos jv SiSdoxer Oar OéAys. MENAND. 
’Tis great gain if thou carest to be taught. 
das Adyos, av dry Ta Tpdypata, paradv TL Paiverat Kat 
kevov. Dem. Ol. iL 21. 20. 
All talk, tf deeds are wanting, seems idle and empty. 
qv 8 dpa odadaow, érAjpwoay tiv xpelav. THUC. i. 70. 
Lf ever by chance they fail, they always make good the loss. 
érAjpworav, Gnomic Aorist. 
Cf. Pusat. Apol. ix.; dv tiva olwpar Ibid. xxi.; édy tis 
BovAnrat. 
EXAMPLES OF IT. 
ef S€ ris Kai dvreiros evOds ereOvixe. THUC. viii. 66. 
If (as often as, whenever) any one did speak against them, 
he was prompily put to death. 
GAN’ ef re ph Héporpev, Stpuvev dépev. EuR. Ale. 755. 
But +f ever we did not fetch him a thing, he would order 
(i.e. kept ordering) us to fetch it, 
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ei Teves iSotev ry TOUS Operépous ErikparovvTas avePdponoay 
dy. THUC. vii. 71. 

Tf any of them saw their own side winning in any part of the 
battle, they would pluck up courage. 


aveOaponoay av, iterative. For the iterative (or indefinite) 
use of dv with the Imperfect and Aorist Indicative, see § 142. 
This use must be carefully distinguished from that of dy in 
unfulfilled conditions. The iterative use of adv may have 
arisen from its being used without definite application, eg. 
eXefe dv, he came—in any given case, whereas in an unfulfilled 
condition the dv may have been of special application, éA«fe 
av, he came—in that case, i.e. he would have come. 


Obs.—That here in connection with a past Apodosis, the 
Optative really refers to past time. It is only when thus 
used, and in the rare instances in oratio obliqua where the 
Optative represents a Past Indicative of the recta, that the 
Optative denotes past time. 


§ 200. Mixed Examples. 
For Examination and Reference. 


Not seldom the Protasis and Apodosis do not strictly 
correspond. No one rule can be laid down for explaining 
all the irregularities. Sometimes the mind really shifts its 
ground in the passage between Protasis and Apodosis, makin 
the conclusion depend upon a condition which the appeal 
Protasis only suggests. But mostly the irregularity is one of 
expression only. This is chiefly the case with the Optative 
with av in an Apodosis, connected with a Protasis in the 
Indicative or Subjunctive. The Optative with dv may, as we 
have seen, express a modified Indicative drawing an inference, 
or an Imperative, or a Future. Sometimes again there are 
two Protases actually expressed (Ex. 9). Sometimes Preposi- 
tion and Case, or a Particle supplies the place of the Protasis 
(Ex. 11 and 12). 


1, ef peév yap tovro Aéyourw, cporoyolny dv éywye od Kara 
tovrous elvat pyrwp. PLaT. Apol. i. 
If this is what they mean, I must admit that I am an orator 
of a far higher order than they. 
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The Protasis, «i Aéyovow, refers to the present; the Apo- 
dosis is partly a remote supposition, and partly an inference. 


2, Tovrd yé pot Soxe? xaddv elvat, i tis olds 7’ ein madeverv 
dvOparovs. PLAT. Apol. iv. 
This does appear to me to be a grand thing—supposing one 
were able to teach men. 


Here, Soxe?, a verb of thinking, almost makes the Apodosis 
like an Optative with dy. 
3, kai éyo tov Evnviv éuaxdpia, ci ds GAnOas Exot THv 
réxvnv,- PLAT. Apol. iv. 
Lucky Evenus, thought I, if really and truly hé were to possess 
the art. 


ei €xou is the Protasis to an Apodosis implied in éyvaxapura, 


4, ei TOUS dyautious Stdxoupev ai » dewvods dAurypious éfopev, 
. Evoxot te TOU pdvov Tots EriTipiots eo per. 
ANTIPH. I, A. 4. 
If we should indict the innocent, we shall find dread avengers, 
and we are liable to the penalties for murder, 


A series of pictures more and more vividly presented, 
passing from the Optative to the Future Indicative. 


5. mos av ein Sevdrepa pnyavipara ei viv Kateipyaoras a 
BovAerGe ; ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 16. 

* How could there be more terrible praciues, tf you have 
(a present ordinary condition) achieved your object ? 


6. et TOLvUy peyedov ayabay airia vas eipyacavro, éxeivor, 
pépos éy@ ovk dv éAdywrov Sixaiws ravrns THs aitias 
éxouw. ANDOK. de Red. suo. 12. 

If then .those men accomplished what secured your great 
advantages (an ordinary past Protasis), I might justly 
claim not the least share of the merit oe future Apodosis, 
also marking an inference). 


7. €l ody swt Dpov yep ToLAvTH TaperrH Kel TpOTEPOV wept 
épov, oxoweicOe €€ adrav Tav yeyevnpevwr. : 
ANDOK. de Myst, 54. 
Tf, therefore, any of you previously used to entertain such an 
opinion of me (an ordinary past condition in the Imper- 
fect), examine the case by the actual facts (ue. now in the 
immediate future). 
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8. ef Fv Svow 7d Erepov éXéc Oat, 7) KarAws drodéo Oar 7 aicypus 
cwOjvat, éxou av tis etrety xaxiav elvar ra yevdpeva. 
ANDOK. de Myst. 57. 
If it had been possible to choose one of two alternatwes, either 
an honourable death or a dishonourable escape, then you 
might stigmatize my conduct as cowardice (a past unful- 
filled condition, a future Apodosis with an inference). 
9, éyd ody Seva dy einv eipyacpévos, ei, OTe pev pre OF GpyovTeEs 
érarrov... TéTE pev OD Exetvon Erarrov euevov.,.. TOU & 
Geot rarrovros ... Airoue ry régev. PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
I accordingly should be in a position of one who ts guilty of 
fearful sm if, when your rulers were assigning me a post, 
etc.,—if then, I say, I was remaining at the post which 
they assigned me, but if, when now God 18 assigning me a 
post, I were to desert that post. 
Here there is one Apodosis, av einv eipyacpévos, and two 
Protases, ei €uevov, et Atroiuus, The two Protases make up the 
combined conditions which produce the A podosis. 
Cf. also ch. xv. 
10. ef yap odrot dpOas erécrncay, dpets dv ov xpedv dpyorre. 
THUC. tii. 40. 
If they were right in revolting, then your rule is wnlauwful 
(it would follow that you are ruling). 
11, 8d ye tyds avrobs wdéAas Gv droAdAere, DEM. de Cor. 242, 
So far as.you yourselves were concerned, you would have been 
ruined long ago. 
Sud. ye buds avrois=et tyes adrot pdvor Foav, if you had 
left to yourselves, had it depended on you alone. 
12. ovrw yap ovxére Tov Aourod mac xotpev Gy KaKos. 
Dem. Phil. 1. 44. 
For in that we should never again get into trouble. 


” F) a 2 
OUTW—=—EL TAUTA yevotTo. 


§ 201. Examples of the Conditional Participle in 
a Protasis. 


cAotpat py paddy, ARIST. Nub, 792. 
I shall be ruined if I don’t learn. 


ee ee 
. 
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Set yap Evds od pr) TUXWY 
drdéXwXa. ae - S Arist. Ach. 466. 
One thing I need which, if I fail to get, 
Pm a lost man. 
od pi TuXdv=edv pH TOXW. . . dréAwAa being a vivid future. 
7d drobaveiv dv Tis expvyot SrAa ddeis. PL. Apol. xxix. 
A man might escape death if he were to fling away his: arms. 
adeiy et dein. 
peTayvors yap (=e petayvoin) ert dv dpOas BovAcioatro. 
ANTIPH. de Caede Herod. 91. 
For if he should repent he yet might come to a right decision. 
ov yap a dy €BAHOn arpepiCwv Kai py Siarpéxwv. ( el nrpeperfe 
Kat 47) Sverpexe). ANTIPH. 2 Tetral. B, B 
He would not have been struck if he had been cadae stil, 
and not runnimg. across. 


§ 202. Examples of Conditional. Relative Sentences. 


& pr) oda, odSe olopas eidévar, PLAT. Apol. vi. 
What I do not know I do not fancy that I know. 
=el rive py: otda, 
tov & ddAAwv févov doris womote NOEANTE KaTarTHOUL 
éyyunrds, ovdels rwmrore 2580y. ANTIPH. Herod. 17. 
Of all: the other foreigners who ever at any time chose to furnish 
securities, none ever was thrown into prison. 
Sorres mvehqremet tis 7O€Anoe, an ordinary past Condition. 
& yap Tis pr) mporeddxyoev, ovde prvrdfacGar éyywpei. 
ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 19. 
What one does not expect, tt ts not even possible to guard 
against, 
An instructive instance ; rpooedéxyoev is a Gnomic Aorist, and 
so this is a General Suppoaition i in Present time. The Aorist, 
however, may here simply imply priority of time. 
ionv ye Sivapuy exer doris Te dv Ty xXeLpt droxtelvy dSixws 
Kai doris ty Ypy. ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 92. — 
The effect is the same whether a man takes life with his hand, 
or with his vote. 
A General Supposition again in Present time. 
P 
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§ 203. Relative Conditional Sentences expressing 
General Suppositions. 
(See also the last two examples tn the previous section. ) 


I. PRESENT TIME. | 
cTuppaxeiv Tovros Védovow aravres, ods dv Spwoe mape- 


oKEvar pLevovs. Dem. Phil. i. 42. 1. 
All men are ready to be in alliance with those whom ever they 
see prepared. 


y) 3” @ e 14 ? 
=€aV TLYAS—=OTAY, OTOTaY TLYaS. 


II Past TIME. : 
of S€, xasopeévov GAAov, éreBardvres Sv Péporev, aarpjerav. 
THUC. ii. 52. 
Continually, while one body was burning, they kept throwing 
on (the funeral pile) any one they were bearing, and then 
going away. 


¥ a? oes. , 
= El TLVAS EL TOTE TLYA—OTOTE TLVG. 


§ 204. Examples of Infinitive in Apodosis with av. 


ei Téeyed cpu mpooyévorro, évopifov dracay dv éxew 


TleAordvvyngov. | Tuuc. v. 32. 
They thought that, if they could get in addition Tegea, they 
would possess the whole Peloponnese. 


Ld ” 


dy éxew= €xotev ay, 

But in the recta they would say: édv qpiv mporyévyrac... 
éfopev. 
ovdels dvretire Sia 75 pu) ava yer Oat av thy ExxAnolay. 

XEN. An. i. 4. 20. 
No one contradicted, because the assembly would not have 
permitted i. 
ed dvretre—ovx dv Bvéo ero 7 ExkAnola. 
GAA’ ef wéravrat, Kdpt’ dy evruxeiv Soxo. SOPH. Ai. 263. 
Nay, if he hath ceased, methinks all may be well. 
edrvxoipev dv an Optative of inference. 
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§ 205. Examples of Participle in Apodosis with ap. 


> A 7 a XN € @ , ” “a 
aired E€vous Kat prov ws oUTWS TEpLyevopevosS GY THY 


avTUrTAgLWTrOv. XEN. An. 1. 10. 
He asked for mercenaries and pay, representing that thus he 
would get the better of his opponents. 


ovTw meptyevorto av, but as it is in Historical (Virtual) obliqua 
the original recta would he éav S€£wuar févovs—otrw mepr-° 
yevjcopat, 
OpOv 76 rapareiyurpa, ei Emixparynoere Tes, Padiws av Andber. 
THUuc. vii. 42. 
Seeing that the cross-wall, if any one carried the heights, 
would easily be captured. 


= fpgdiws dv AndOein. In the Participle after opov, a verb of 
Perception, which takes a Participle. 
& mdvra toApov, Kars ravrés av pépwv 
Adyou Sixatov pyydvynpa wouxiAov. Sopu. O. C. 761. 
Bold wretch, who out of every cause wouldst bring 
Shifty device of righteous argument. 
hépwv = bs hépots av (ei Karpov AdBors). 


§ 206. Supplementary Note on édy with the Sub- 
junctive, and ei with the Optative. 


- *Edv with the Subjunctive is the ordinary form for stating 
a supposition in future time. By the term ordinary it is not 
meant that this form occurs oftener than ei with the Optative, 
but that if, for instance, we had to say, “If it is fine to-morrow, 
we will go for a walk,” we should naturally translate this by 
édv with the Subjunctive. That is to say, éav tatra yevyras 
means if this shall happen. Modern English renders it difficult 
for us to grasp this very simple explanation, because we 
equally render «i ratra yiyveros and éav ratra yévyrat by if 
this happens, Hi tavra ytyverat should correctly be translated 
if this 18 (now) happening, and édv tatra yévyra, if this shall 
happen. So in the instance first given we ought strictly to 
say “‘ If it shall be fine to-morrow.” In older English it would 
have been “if tf be jine to-morrow,” which is an exact 
parallel to ééy with the Subjunctive. The difficulty is 
aggravated by not bearing in mind that the Apodosis is the 
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Principal Sentence, and, as such, sets the time of the whole 
Compound Conditional Sentence. ’Edv with the Subjunctive 
(in ordinary particular conditions) is regularly accompanied 
by an Apodosis in the Future Indicative, ¢.g. Tatra rowjow 
éay re Sey, I will do this sf it is necessary; éav te Séy thus 
refers to the future. 

Ei with the Optative also refers to the future. Ei ratra 
yévorro means tf this should happen, as opposed to éav tatra 
yéevnrat, if this shall happen. All scholars now seem agreed 
that the difference between éév with Subjunctive and «i 
with Optative is the same as that between if J shall and 
if I should in English. 

In opposition to long-received explanations Professor 
Goodwin has shown in a series of papers (see especially 
Journal of Philology, Vol. v. No. 10, and Vol. viii. No. 15) 
that éév with Subjunctive and ei with Optative are inter- 
changeable expressions, alternating sometimes in the same 
paragraph, and when referring to the same condition. There 
can thus be no fundamental distinction between them, nor, we 
must add, between them and ¢i with the Future Indicative. 
All these are variant expressions for a future condition. 

The most generally received theory hitherto of édév with 
Subjunctive has been that of Buttmann, according to which it 
denotes “an uncertain but possible case with the prospect of 
speedy decision.” Professor Goodwin pertinently asks how 
we should turn into Greek the proverb, “ If the i falls, we 
shall catch larks.” Of course by édév with the Subjunctive. . 
But what is the “ prospect of speedy decision” here? Further 
he asks whether Demosthenes Sein 1. p. 48, § 11) implies 
any nearer prospect of decision about Philip’s death when he 
first. refers to it in the words dv otrés te waOy, than in the 
very next sentence, when he says etre rd0or. Again, éav with 
Subjunctive has been stated (by Dr. Donaldson and others) to 
denote “uncertainty with some small amount of probability.” 
This theory, however, is destroyed by such conditions as the 
following, all with édv and Subjunctive. In Puat, Criéo, 50, 
of the laws speaking to Sokrates, In Euthyd. 299, of a man 
swallowing a cartload of hellebore. In Rep. 612, of the soul 
wearing the ring of Gyges. In Eur. Phoen. 1216, and Orest. 
1593, of a human being flying on wings to the aether. 

How then do these three Future Conditions differ? "Edy with 
the Subjunctive gives a vivid and distinct representation of 
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a supposition in the future. Ei with the Future Jndicative is 
more vivid still ; a condition is brought home as of imminent 
and immediate interest. Ei with the Optative, on the other 
hand, conjures up a future supposition less graphic, vivid, and 
life-like, a supposition less distinctly conceived, more faintly 
sketched, a supposition of less immediate concern, one which 
moves the mind with a more languid interest. We may com- 
pare the three forms to three sketches or pictures differing in 
greater or less distinctness of outline. Or we may say that ec 
with the Future Indicative moves the mind with the immedi- 
ate interest of the next hour or minute, éév and the Subjunc- 
tive with the natural and lively interest of the morrow, e« and 
the Optative with the fainter and remoter interest of next 
week. But the whole effect in each case is rhetorical, the 
expression itself does not imply that the fact denoted in the 
condition is to be decided, or that it is likely or unlikely ; it is 
all a question of realising a conception more or less vividly, 
or, as Mr. Monro in his Homeric Syntax puts it, the difference 
depends on the tone assumed by the speaker. 
| When, therefore, is éév with the Subjunctive chosen rather 
than «i with the Optative? Professor Goodwin shows that 
there may be several reasons for choosing the more vivid ex- 
pression. The following instances are most instructive. 


1. The speaker may have an actual case present to his mind. 
In Rep. vi. 494, Sokrates is thinking of Alkibiadgs; in Rep. 
vii. 517, of himself. In both cases éévy with the Subjunctive 
is the form employed. 

2. The speaker may be dreading the fulfilment of his supposition. 
Dem. Aphobd. i. 67 (p. 834), an adverse vote is referred to in 
these terms, édv dropvyy pe odtos, 0 p27) yévotro. 

8. The speaker may be treating an improbable and ridi- 
culous supposition with scorn. PLAT. Hep. x. 610 A, of 
bodily depravity causing mental depravity (€dy pa éurouj— 
TOUTO ‘ye ovdeis sore Beifet) : PLat. Gorg. 470 c, of Polus con- 
victing Sokrates of talking nonsense (édv pe éX€yEys). 

There may be other reasons besides the above. Sometimes 
édv with the Subjunctive seems to single out a supposition for 
special emphasis: sometimes an unfamiliar conception has been 
introduced by «i with the Optative, which, when we have 
become familiarised with it, is expressed by édv with the Sub- 
junctive. Or again, and this is a point worth further atten- 
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tion perhaps, different writers, from temperament or style, 
have a habit of using one expression rather than another. 
Thus AESCHYLUS very rarely uses édv with the Subjunctive 
in an ordinary future supposition. He oftener uses «i with 
the Future Indicative ; thrice he uses «i with the Subjunctive. 
But his partiality for the Optative is remarkable. THUucyY- 
DIDES again often uses et with the Future Indicative. 

In all the above cases (1) the time is future, (2) the picture 
is designedly conceived and drawn in a lively graphic manner. 
(3) In many cases such as the above éév with the Subjunctive 
alternates with «i and the Optative. Thus in the example 
from Dem. Aphob. the same condition is alluded to later on 
(ii § 18, p. 841) by the words e? yndica:c Ge, then three lines 
further on by éav 6¢Awpev, and yet again (§ 21, p. 842) by «i 
yvioerOe, Similarly in PLat. Rep. 517 A, where Sokrates is 
referring to himself, the Optative is used. 

The inferences from the above premises are inevitable. 

(1) éév with the Subjunctive, and ei with the Optative, 
both refer to future time. 

_ (2) They are interchangeable, differing only in greater 
or less clearness of conception and vividness of 
expression. 

(3) As expressions they can in themselves imply no 
opinion of the writer that the fact denoted by the 
condition is more or less likely to occur, the one 
and only thing stated being the dependence of the 
consequence upon the condition. 

The interchangeability of the Subjunctive and Optative is 
one of the regular and most characteristic features of Greek 
Syntax. We find it constantly in Indirect Statements and 
Questions, and throughout the Oratio Obliqua, in Temporal, 
Final Sentences, in Sentences with dozws. In all these 
cases we do not hesitate to accept the explanation that one 
expression is more or less direct and vivid than the other, and 
that the two varieties are interchangeable. Conditional 
Sentences do not stand apart by themselves: they follow 
the principles which rule Greek Syntax. 

Two points may be added : 

1. If it is asked whether the writer’ may not hold an 
opinion that the fact denoted is more or less probable, we 
may reply that of course he may, and that hulding such an 
opinion he may choose one form of expression rather than 


ene gc \ 
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another. But this covers only some instances and not all. 
Probability cannot be made the basis of a division, since the 
fact denoted varies from what is in itself natural and probable 
to what is physically impossible. 

(2) The notion of future time is sometimes very indistinctly 


| marked by «i with the Optative, the faintness of the con- 


ception being the chief effect intended in such cases. Still «i 
Tavra obrws ein cannot (as sometimes in Homer) be past, if 
this had been so ; it cannot be translated, if it were now so ; it 
can only be rendered, if this were to be so, were 80, should be so. 
The Apodosis also must always be examined in connexion 
with the Protasis. 


CHAPTER IL 


§ 207. TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


Temporal Sentences are constantly expressed in Greek 
by Participles in agreement with the Subject, by the 
Genitive Absolute, and by the Accusative Absolute. 


When the time of the Temporal Sentence is definite the 
Indicative is used; when indefinite the Subjunctive and 
Optative.’ This is the one clew to the use of the moods 
in Temporal Sentences. 


See § 172, Definite and Indefinite Sentences, 
Time is indefinite in three ways :— 
1. Indefinite Futurity, ie. when the action will 
occur in the indefinite future. 


2. Indefinite Frequency, 2.e. when the action may 
recur an indefinite number of times. 


3. Indefinite Duration, 1.e. when the action may 
continue for an indefinite period. 


_ All Temporal Sentences in the Subjunctive and Opta- 
"tive will fall under one of the above three heads, the first, 


1 This principle of Indefinite Time may be most usefully applied to 
the Latin Subjunctive as opposed to the Indicative, e.g.— 
Donec labantes consilio patres firmaret (Hor.). Indefinite Futurity. 
OPE quoad scire possis quod tibi agenduin sit. Indefinite 
turity. 


Dum Priami Paridisque busto insultet armentum. Indefinite Duration. 

It is usual to explain many such sentences in Latin (and in Greek) 
by we fra that they express a porpore: So they do, but this is not con- 
tained in the Temporal Particle and its Sentence, but in the nature of 
the principal verb combined with the indefiniteness of time in view. So 
properly with Temporal Sentences which are described as Conditional 
(dum). 

Indefinite Frequency is so differently treated by Latin writers that 

it is not touched on here. 
282 
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Indefinite Futurity, being the commonest, and the third, 
Indefinite Duration, being the rarest. More than one 
kind of Indefiniteness may be denoted by the same 
expression. 

The Subjunctive is used in Primary, the Optative in 
Historic sequence, though, as in other Sentences, the Sub- 
junctive occurs in Historic sequence, and sometimes is 
co-ordinate with the Optative. 

A Temporal Particle with the Subjunctive takes ay 
(arpiv av, €ws av, erevdav, Orav, etc. etc.). 

Thus éws av yevyrat. 

A Temporal Particle with the Optative drops the ay 
(piv, & ears, ereidy, Gre, etc. etc.). 

ws yevouro. 

For the omission of ay in Subjunctive clauses see § 221. 


For the retention of ay with the Optative see § 222. 


§ 208. “ WHEN” IN DEFINITE TIME (PAST). 


I. éred, erretdh (jvixa less common), when, after, with 
Indicative Aorist (an action prior to principal sentence), 
Indicative Imperfect (contemporary with principal 
sentence), 

Latin : cwm with Pluperfect and Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive, postquam with Indicative. 


9 “\ Vuog , > e , : 
erreton Se odvyapyia eyeveTo, Ob TplaKoYTA peTeTreL- 


apavTd pe. Prat. 
When an oligarchy had been established, the Thirty 
sent for me, 


Cum vero paucorum dominatio constituta esset, 
Triginta illi me arcessiverunt. 
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ere: noOever Aapetos, EBovdero 01 TW Taide appoTEepw 

mapelvas. XEN. An. 

When Darius was il, he wished both his sons to 
appear before him. 

Darius, cum moreretur, filios ambo ad se venire 

volebat. 

For qvixa see PLAT. Apol, xxxi., Sopu. El. 32, 423, Ai. 272. 

Note. Gre, “ when,” cannot introduce a clause in Attic Greek 

like éei, éredyj, Being a relative it must be connected with 

some sort of antecedent, though, like all relative sentences, 


the clause in which it stands may come first. ére is its strict 
antecedent. 


iv more xpovos, Gre Oeot pev om Oyynra. Se yévn ovK Foav. 
. Puat. Prot. 
There was a time once when the gods were in existence, but 
when the races of mortal creatures were not. 


Gre pe of Gpxovres érarrov, Tore od € exeivoe Erartov €s€V0V. 


Pat. Apol. 
When the rulers were assigning me a post, then I remaimed at 
the post which they assigned me. 


§ 209. “AS SOON AS,” “ DIRECTLY,” IN DE- 
FINITE TIME. 


’Evrei, ewetdn take tayvoTra when they mean directly, 
emmediately, as soon as, no sooner—than. 


ws (Latin wt) has the same meaning even without 
taxtora, but more markedly with raysora. 
[Latin : wb, ubt primum ; ut, ut primum ; simul, simul 
ac (atque) ; postquam ; with the perfect indicative.] 
ws TaytoTa Ews UTrépaiver, EOVovTo. XEN. 
As soon as day began to dawn, they seé about taking 
the auspices. 
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e , e / > A , \ / 
OL TPLAKOVTA | npeOne avy em7€t TUYLOTA ‘TA TELYN 


xaOnpébn. XEN. 
The Thirty were appointed directly the walls were 
rased. 


In poetry Grrws has this sense. Cf. Agscu. Pers. 200, SOPH. 
El. 736, 749, érws opg (present indicative) ut vidit. For os 
(often with cis, evews) see AESCH. Pers. 363, ARIST. Ran. 
504. 


§ 210. “ WHENEVER,’ “AS OFTEN AS,’ IN IN- 
DEFINITE TIME. 


The same particles, ézre/, érresdy, nvixa, dre, and also 
dere, denoting Indefinite Futurity, or Indefiiite Fre- 
quency, take the Subjunctive and Optative. 

[Latin : usually a Temporal Conjunction with Future 
Perfect Indicative. But for Frequentative Sentences see 
the caution given § 207, footnote.] 


A. With Subjunctive in Primary sequence, éedap, 
Stay, ometay (nvix’ av, ernv and éray rarer). 
N. B.—ws dv is said never to be Temporal, but see SOPH. 
Phil. 1330, At. 1117, with Jebb’s note on the latter passage. 
erevdav S¢ Siarrpdkwpat, & Sonat, HEw. XEN. An. 
When I have (shall have) accomplished my object I 
wil return. (Indefinite F uturity.) 
Cum vero confecero quod in animo est, redibo. 
ovxodr, Stav &n pn cbeva, metravconat. SOPH. Ant. 91. 
So, when my power shall fail, I will give o’er. 
(Indefinite Futurity.) 
avrn ) povn, Srav yévytat,aei amrotpemes pe. PLAT. 
This inward voice, whenever rt comes, ever checks me. 
(Indefinite Frequency.) _ 
patvopneba tdvres, ordrav opyttopueba. PHILEMON. 
We are madmen all, whenever we are angry. 
(Indefinite Frequency.) 
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Note. For érav (Indefinite Futurity) Sorn. Ev. 386, 1038, 
(Indefinite Frequency) PLAT. Apol. xvi., xxiil., SopH. El. 267, 
293, AxscH. Pers, 602. omérav (Indefinite Futurity) SoPH. 
Phil. 146. All these particles may often be rendered, as soon 
as, when once, but the time is still indefinite in the Future. 


éréray (Indefinite Frequency) XEN. Cyr. ili. 3. 26, al. drov 
dv): éreddv (Frequency) PLAT. Apol. xxxii. 
For etre dy, poetical, Sopu. Ei. 627. 


With the Subjunctive expressing Indefinite Frequency com- 
pare éav (4v) with Subjunctive in General Suppositions. 


B. With Optative in Historic Sequence, ered, éresdy, 
omore (Sre very rarely). 


ey 2 , 4 4 a4 e , 
ot Ovot, emer Tis Si@Kol, TrROOpAapOVTES AV ELaTHKETAY. 
XEN. 
The asses, whenever any one chased them, would gallop 
ahead and then halt. (Indefinite Frequency.) 
omer’ ev Tpacoot TONS 
Eyaipe, Nurpas 5 epeper, eb te SuoTvyoi. . 
Eur. Supp. 897. 
Whene'er the state fared well, 
He would rejoice, and mourn if aught it suffered. 
érére is = el wore, a8 much conditional as temporal. See 
PLAT. Apol. xxxii., drdre évrdyxouus Tarapyde. In THuc. i 
99 a good instance. 

Note. érei, ereidj, ordre with the Optative appear always 
to denote Frequency rather than Futurity, except when they 
represent an érjy, exerddv, ordrav, ray turned from Primary 
to Historic sequence. | 


Compare ei with Optative in General Suppositions. 


§ 211. “SINCE” IN DEFINITE TIME. 


e& ov (ex quo with Indicative), since, ever since, in 
Definite Time with Indicative. 
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ef ov ta Eevixa otpateveras, Tous dlrous vuKd. 
DEM. 
Ever since mercenaries have been serving, he has been 
conquering his friends, 
é oSre AESCH. Pers, 761, for ds (like ué in Latin) Tuue. iv. 
90 (Poppo), é£ Sv, dd’ od are also used. 
For ué in Latin cf. Ov. Trist. v. 10. 1, ut.sumus in Ponto, ete. 
This may be expressed participially in.the Dative, see § 118, 
note. | 


§ 212. “WHILST” IN DEFINITE TIME. 


"Eos, gate, ev @, &v day, Soov ypovov, nvixa (rarely 
pexpt), whilst, denoting Definite Duration with Indicative. 
{Latin : dum, donec, quamdiu, quoad with Indicative. ] 
as Ert véos eipi, THY Yuyny yuurvdtor. 
While I am still young, I train my mind. 
padios ta emerndeca Efopev, Scov yxpovov ev Ty 
‘qrodemia eoopeba. 
We shall easily find supplies so long as (during all 
‘the time that) we are in the enemies’ country. 


> N 3 han e 47 § 2 a 4 
QVNP EKELVOS, NVLK TV EV TH Voog, 


avros pev HderTo. Sopu. Av. 271. 
Yon chief, so long as he was set 2’ the plague, 
Himself was happy. ) 


Donec morbo versabatur. 

éore with past tense, XEN. An, iii. 1. 19, 

ws eLéoriv (dum licet), PLAT. Apol. xxxi. ws éAmis Fv (past 
tense) dum spes erat, THUC. vill. 40. éxpt, THUC. iii. 10. 2. 


§ 213. “ WAILST” IN INDEFINITE TIME. 


The same particles denoting Indefinite Duration take 
A. Subjunctive in Primary sequence with dp. 
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éwomrep Gy euTrvdw, ov pn Tavcwpat pidocopar. 
PLAT. 
Just so long as I breathe, I never will give up 
philosophy. 
Dum spirabo haud desinam philosophari. 
Cf. ArscH. Ag. 1435. 
B. Optative in Historic Sequence, without av. 
fjoopev pyderor av peifov yevér Oar, éws ivov ein avrd 
éaur@. Pat. Theaet. 155 A. 
We shall admit that tw never would become either greater or 
less, so long as it should remain equal to itself. 
{Latin: dum, donec, quamdiu, quoad, with Future In- 
dicative, or, when purpose is connoted, Subjunctive. ] 


§ 214. “UNTIL” IN DEFINITE TIME. 
dws, eore, expt, axpt (wexpt ov, aype ov), until, denot- 
ing Definite Time with Indicative. 
evre poetical, pexpes, ay pis before a vowel in later writers. 
[Latin ; donec, quoad, with past Indicative. ] 
TAUTA ETrOLOUY, EXPL TKOTOS eyevero. XEN. 
This they were doing until darkness came on. 
quoad or donec nox oppressit. ' 


Cf. Tau. i. 109, iv. 4, weyps ob and peéyp. 


4 “ / x. > @# 4 
Tavover Tov RwTnpLony, eate nvayKacay Topeved Gat. 


They beat Soterides till they compelled him to move on. 
quoad progredi coegerunt. 
Cf. Sopx. Ant. 415. 
éxwpouy Sia tov LexedAoy, Ews ddixovro és Kardvny. 
: THUC. vi. 62. 3. 
They marched through the country of the Sicels, till they came 


to Catane. 
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_ watovot, Kpeoxoroves Svatyivwv péAdn, 

éws ardvrwy eLaréepOetpav Biov, AESCH. Pers. 466. 

‘They hack, hew mincemeal the poor wretches’ limbs, 

Tul they had crushed outright the lives of all. 

érurxwv av, éws of rrciorot TOV ciwOdrwv yvepny dmredn- 
vavTo, K.T.r., Yovxlav av Hyov. Dem. Phil. i. 1. 

I should have waited until nwst of the regular speakers had 

expressed their views, and have been keeping quiet. 

In this example the Indicative denotes Indefinite 
Futurity thrown back into the past, and consequently 
now Indefinite only to the original thought of the chief 
subject. This is parallel with a Final Sentence in the 
Indicative (see Index). 


§ 215. “UNTIL” IN INDEFINITE TIME. 


The same Particles, denoting Indefinite Futurity, take 
A. Subjunctive in Primary Sequence. 
pexpt © ay éyw Hew, ai orrovdai pévevtrov. XEN. 
Until I return, let the armistice continue. 
émioxes €oT Gy Kai Ta Nota TposudOys. AESCH. 
Pause till thou further learn what yet remains, 
dvdyxyn tavtTa det mapéxerv, Ews dv xdpav Ad By. 
" _ XEN. Cyr. iv. 5. 37. 
It is necessary to furnish continually the same things until he 
(shall) take the country. 
ed7’ dv AESCH. Pers, 366, | 
B. Optative in Historic Sequence. 
. _ Meptepevoper ExaoTore, Eos avoryein To Sec pwrnpiov. 
| Puat, 
We used to wait about on each occasion, until the - 
prison was (should be) opened. 
meptepevopev is Frequentative, but gws dvorxein expresses 
Indefinite Futnrity, and expresses indirectly the thought of 
the chief subject. | 
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| : 4 
orrovdas eTrotncavto éws atraryyeNOein Ta Nex Oevra. 


They made an armistice (to last) till the terms were 
(should be) announced, 

Here again the thought of the chief subject is clearly seen. 
Their original words would be ozovdds wotovpefa Ews av 
drayyeXOy. The moods in the two last examples are thus 
due to Oratio Obliqua. 

Note. It may be generally laid down that éws; eto., with the 
Subjunctive and Optative. after Affirmative Sentences corre- 
spond to zpiv with the same moods after Negative Sentences. 
éws, etc., do occur, but very exceptionally, after Negative 
Sentences. 

ovK dvapévopev, Ews dy 4 HpeTepa xwpa Kak@rae. 
XEN. Cyn tii. 3;_ 18. 
We do not remain until our country ts being ravaged. 

When zpiv is used with any finite mood the action of its 
verb will not begin until the action of zpiv with its verb has 
occurred. The difference here consists in the: meaning of the 
verb dvapévw, to continue. 


§ 216. THE CONJUNCTION Upiv. 


IIpiv with the Indicative, Subjunctive and’ Optative is 
used after Negative Sentences where dws, gare, uexpt, ete., 
are-used after Affirmative Sentences. 

II pw 7 is used like wpiv. smporepov, mpoabev, mapos, 
another zpiv (used as an adverb), frequently are used in 
the Principal Sentence as forerunners of apiv. 

IIpiv differs from other Temporal Particles only in 
being joined to an Infinitive as well as to other moods. 
The following table will show the ordinary Attic usage. 
Exceptions are given subsequently. 


A. After Affirmative Prin- ) zpév with the Infinitive. 
cipal Sentences. 
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1. When the Time is De- 
finite, piv with the 


Indicative. 
B. After Negative Principal ] 29. When the Time is Inde- 
Sentences. finite (Indefinite Fu- 


turity), rpiv with the 
Subjunctive and Op- 
tative. 


The, order in time of the Principal and Subordinate. 
Sentences in spiv clauses should be noticed. (1) When 
apwv is used with the Infinitive, the action of the Prin- 
cipal Sentence takes place before that of the Subordinate 
Sentence (the zpiv clause). (2) When zpiy is used with 
a Finite Mood (Indicative, Subjunctive, Optative) the 
action of the Principal Sentence had to wait (in the past), 
or has to wait (in the future) for the decisive occurrence 
of the zpiv clause. 


§ 217. piv WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


A. The Principal action takes place before the Sub- 
ordinate action with wpiv. IIpiv with Infinitive always 
means before. The Infinitive in itself denotes the mere 
verbal notion rather than a distinct fact, like the English 
gerundive in -ing (before coming, going, speaking). But 
the fact is often implied. Cf dere with Infinitive. 

mpiv pev mewhy ecbiers, mp Se Suny ives. 
You eat before being hungry, you drink before being 
thirsty. 
ereprpe mpiv ev Teyég avtos elvat. XEN. 
He sent before he was himself in Tegea. 
Observe the Nominative attraction. 
Q 
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apiv yevér Oar Hpas hv npov  yvxy. Pat. Phaed. 77. 

Before we were created our soul was in existence. 

Hpets Meoonvny etAopev rpiv Ilépoas Aafeiv rv BacrAciav. 
Isoc. Archid. 26. 

We conquered Messene before the Persians took the kingdom. 


€év TO mpiv yever Oar Has xpévp. PLAT. Phaed. 88. 
In the days before we were born. 


§ 218. [piv WITH THE INDICATIVE IN 
DEFINITE TIME (PAST). 


IIpiv with Aorist Indicative. (The Historic present 
occurs in THUC. i. 132, mpiv yiryverat.) 
IIpiv may equally be rendered before, wntil. 


ot AaxeSatpovios ov mpotepov eratcavto piv Mec- 
onvious e€éBadov éx THs nwpas. IsaEvus 12. 
The Lacedaemonians did not leave off until (before) 
they had expelled the Messenians (and then they 
did leave off). 
ov mpoo Gey eLeveynety éroApnoav mpos nas moAepov mpiv 
Tovs oTpaTnyovs nuwy avvédaBov. XEN. An. iii. 2. 29. 
They did not dare to make war on us until (before) they seized 
our generals, 


See ArscH. P. V. 481. 


In Isocr. Panegyr. 19, wpiv edidagav where mpiv diddfecav 
would be expected. 


§ 219. Ilpiv WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND 
OPTATIVE IN INDEFINITE TIME. 
IIpiv av with Subjunctive in Primary Sequence, after 
Negative Sentences, denotes Indefinite Futurity. 
3 ; 3 a A A , 
ov ypn me atrenOety mrplv av da dixny. 
XEN. An. v. 7. 5. 
I must not depart before I suffer punishment. 
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Cf. also AEscH. P. V. 165, Eur. Heracl. 179. 


OUK aTroxpLvodpat mpoTepoy Tpiy avy TVOMpat. PLAT. 
I will not answer before (until) I hear, 


apiv alone with Optative may be described as zpiv 
av with Subjunctive converted into Historic Sequence by 
Oratio Obliqua, actual or virtual. 
amnyopeve pndeva Badrew, mpiv Kipos eumdnabein 
Onpav. . XEN. Cyr. i. 4. 14. 
He forbade every one to shoot until Cyrus had had 
(should have had) his fill of the chase. 
The recta would be pydeis BadAérw mpiv av éuarAno G7. 
éretxeipovv Exacrov meiGev pi mpdtepov Twv EavTOU pndevds 
éripereio Oat, mpiv éavrov eripeAnOern. 
PLAT. Apol. xxvi. 
I used to try to persuade each one not to care for any of the 
things belonging to himself before caring for himself. 
IIpiv is also used after another Optative (see Oratio 
Obliqua, Assimilation of Optatives). 
OdoLo penta mply paoun’ eb Kai Tadw 
yvapnv peToicets. Sopu. Phil. 961. 
| Perish not ere I learn tf yet again 
Thou wilt repent thy purpose. 


§ 220. Ilpiv with the Infinitive after Negative 
Sentences, and with the other Moods after 
Affirmative Sentences. 


As stated above, the general Attic rule is that zpiv with 
Infinitive follows Affirmative Sentences. But the rule is not 
without exceptions. In Homer zpiv with Infinitive regularly 
follows either Affirmative or Negative sentences. In the 
Attic poets it very rarely follows a Negative. In Attic prose, 
however, several instances occur of zpiv with Infinitive after 
a Negative. 
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Instances in the Attic poets occur in ArscH. 4g. 1067, 
SopH. Ai. 1418, Eur. H. F. 605, and ARIST. dv. 964. 


In THUC. some cases occur (i. 68, i 39) in both of which 
- the ov belongs rather to the Infinitive than to the principal 
verb ; in v. 10 the Negative belongs to the principal verb 
clearly. In all these three cases the abstract verbal notion 
rather than the fact is stated, ¢.g. v. 10, piv rovs BonBous 
nxeev, before the arrival of his allies. But in vii. 50 zpiv with 
the Infinitive is found after a Negative where we should 
certainly look for an Optative, occurring as it does in the 
reported words of Nikias. 


od’ dy SteaBovrActioarOas err ehn, mpiv «.7.r., Tpis évvéa 
Hiepas petvas, Srus av wpdrepov Kivnein. 

He declared that he would not even consider the making of a 
move until he had waited thrice nine days. 


Recta, ovd’ dv StaBovrAevoaiuny rpiv petvac (for mpiv peivacc 
or mpiv av peivw). 


Cf. also ANTIPH. Herod. 25, ANDOK. Myst. 43. 


IIpiv, with a Finite Mood (Indicative, Subjunctive, Opta- 
tive), is found when the Principal Sentence is affirmative in 
form, but virtually negative. 

adpwv véos tT hv, mpiv ra tpaypar’ éyyvOev 
oxotav ésetdov, x. 7. A. Eur. I. 4. 489. 
where adpwv=ovK éudpwv. 


Similarly in THuc. 1. 118. 2, ovre ExwAvov, GAX’. Hovyalov 
mptv 81 7 Sivapis tov ’AOnvaiwy ypero, where, besides the true 
negative ovre éxdAvov, novyafov means, they did not bestir them- 
selves, See also THUuC. iil. 29, AavOdvovcs rpiv: viii. 105, 
eipyov piv. But in THUC. vii. 71. 4, rpiv with the Indica- 
tive occurs after a principal sentence truly affirmative: 
TwaparAyow éraryov, mpiv ye 59 of Lupaxdoroe Erpeav Tovs 
’AOnvaious, they were in the same state of excitement, until at last 
the Syracusans routed the Athenians (éore 54 might have been 
expected). With the Subjunctive and Optative zpiv is very 
rarely found even after quasi-negative sentences :— 

tis dv Sixny xpiveev 7 yvoin Adyov, 

mpiv dv map auoty piOov éxpd0y cadpos; Eur. Herac. 179. 
tis dv, however, is almost a real negative. 
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airxpov Hyyoupas mporepov ratcarOar mpiv dv vpeis, Ore av 
BovAnode, yndioncGe Lys, 22. 4. 
Here aicypov is a virtually negative word, as its use before 
py od with an Infinitive shows. (See Negatives.) 
TI piv 7, xpdrepov 4, apdabev 7, dorepov 7, are used like zpiv 
with an Infinitive. 
tov. MAdov atrot iopey mpdérepov eXObvra 4 Ta Tap’ tpwv 
TPOAHAVTHT AL, THUC, 1. 601 (and vi. 58). 
For torepov 7 oijaas see vi. 4. 


§ 221. "Av omitted with the Subjunctive, in Tem- 
poral and other Subordinate Sentences. 


In all sentences with the Subjunctive (Indefinite Relative, 
Conditional, Temporal), dy is sometimes not used even in 
Attic prose and py: It seems quite a mistake to say 
that dv is omitted. It is much more rational to treat this 
construction (like that of the Optative without dy), as a 
survival of the older usage, so constantly found in Homer, 
when the mood might or might not at pleasure be modified 
by the adverb dv. Instances of all the constructions are here 
given, but it must be remembered that they are all excep- 
tional constructions in Attic, except, perhaps, in the case of 
the Temporal Particles. 


Indefinite Relative :-— : | 
Yépovra 5’ dpOobtv pratpoy bs véos téoy. Sopu. O. C. 595. 
extxapiov dv jpiv ob pév Bpaxeis dpxwoe pr) TtoAdAois 

xpjnoOas Adyors. THUuc. iv. 17. 

Cf Sopu. El. 771, 225, 1059; 44 496; Ant. 323. 

Conditional :—(ei with Subjunctive common in Homer, 

Pindar, several in Herodotus). 
SurrdAatva rap’ éya 
ei gov orepn Oa. Sopu. Q. C. 1441. 
Cf. 509, Antig. 710, O. T. 198 (Chorus). 


Once in THUC. vi. 21, ef Evoracry ai réAas, according to 
the best MSS. See Kriiger and Poppo. 
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Temporal :-— 
mpiv py) mpoTepov amoxrivvivas Seiv' mpiv avayRnv tia © 
Oeds ercrépyy. Puat. Phaedo, vi. 
py orévate rpiv pabys. 
Sop. Phil. 917, Antig. 619 (Chorus). 


péexpt tas orovddas oreo Oar péxpe od éraveAOworr. 


THUG. iv. 16 (also iv. 41 andi. 137), SopH. 42. 571. 


ws ws TO yaipety kai TO Avreia Oar pays. 


Sopu. El. 555 (Phil. 764). 
éret = éwet. 8’ Gpapty, «.t.A. SOPH. Ant. 1025. 


With these Temporal Particles év is commonly used in prose, 
but it is fairly often omitted. They seem in themselves 
sufficient to mark the indefiniteness of future time without 
the addition of av. 


§ 222. "Ay retained with the Optative. 


In a few places dv is found with a Relative and Optative, 
and with a Temporal particle and the Optative, almost as if 
the writer in changing from the  Subjunctive had forgotten to 
drop the ay. eAoyefopny ef ravta mpoOupds cor ovddaBorpe, 
ws oixeids TE Tot Evoipny, Kai ELEroLTo pot StareyerOai wor orécov 
dv Xpovov BovAoipny, XEN. Cyr. vu. 5. 49. Here either 
érécov av BovAwpat or érdécov Bovdoipny would have been 
expected. Ct. XEN. Ap. i. 2. 6, wap’ dv dy AdBouer. So 
ovdels 6 ores ovxX Hyciro dixnv pe Af per Gat Tapa TOV eiTporay, 
éredav TAXUTa. dvinp elvac SoxiparGeiny, Dem. Onet. i. 865. 24. 
Cf. Sop. Tr. 687, éws dv dppdcarp, 


§ 223. The Subjunctive instead of the Optative, 
or co-ordinate with the Optative in Historic 
Sequence. 

éBotrAcvoav Secpois avrors purdoaey péxpe od re EvypBdoe. 
THUC. iv. 41. 
They decided to keep them in prison till some sil ada 
was come to. ° 


Observe that dv is omitted with the Subjunctive, for péxpe od 
te fupBatev, Cf. i. 91, rpiv av Subjunctive after Historic time. 
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TapyyyerAav éreidy Servireav mdvras dvataver Oar, Kat 
érerOas Hvix’ av tis TapayyéAAy. XEN. An. iii. 5. 18. 

They issued orders for all to rest as soon as they had dined, 
and then to follow whenever any one issued orders. 


This principle of the return to the Primary Sequence is so 
common in Greek that it requires no further explanation here. 


§ 224. The Participle as a Substitute for a 
Temporal Sentence. | 

The Participle is a regular substitute for a sentence ex- 
pressed by émei, éreidy, yvixa with Imperfect and Aorist 
Indicative, but is used still more freely, for it is joined to 
Present and Future Time, whereas these Particles go with a 
past Principal Verb. 

1. The Present Participle denotes an action contem- 
porary with that of the Principal Verb. 

dua and peratv with the Participle bring out more 
clearly the contemporary time. 

arnvrnca Bidirn@ amiovte. 

I met Philip as he was going away. 

dua mpowwy ereckoretto. XEN. 

As he was going forward he was considering. 

To ToD Oeod onpetov TrodAayod dn we Eréoye AEyorTa 

. perakv. Piat. Apol. xxxi. 

The sign of the god very often has checked me in the 
nuidst of my talk—(while I have been speaking— 
while the words were on my lips). - 

éréo xe is here a gnomic aorist. 

2. The Aorist Participle denotes an action prior’ to 
that of the Principal Verb. 

The Perfect Participle would express a completed state 
before the action of the Principal Verb. 


1 Never forgetting that the Aorist Participle does not always denote 
an action prior to that of the principal Verb. See Participles. Where 
the Aorist Participle denotes a contemporary action it expresses Cir- 
cumstance, not Time. 
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Tore, ToTe Hon, elra, Eweita, THVviKadTa, oUTws Often 
accompany the Principal Verb. ev@us with the Participle 
is like raysora with a Conjunction. 

Tupavvevoas éTn tpia ‘Immias exwper es Seyetov. 
THUC. 
After ruling three years (when he had ruled), 
Hippias retired to Sigewm, or he ruled and then 
retired. 


exéXevoe ouv StaBavta tov ‘EdAnorovtov éreuta 
amwanXarrecOar. XEN. An. vii. 1. 

He induced him to accompany him over the Helles- 
pont, and then withdraw (after he had accompanied 
him, to withdraw). 

evOus yevopevos (primo ortu), immediately after birth. 


evOus amoBeBnxores, directly they landed, no sooner 
had they landed . . . than, etc. 





CHAPTER IV. 


§ 225.  CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


The chief Concessive Particle in Greek is xai, with or 
without the enclitic zep. 


Concessive Sentences are most commonly expressed by 
the Participle, especially with xaéep (more rarely xa 
alone). The Negative. is ov. "Oyws (tamen) often 
accompanies the Principal Verb. 

tov Knéwvos, xairrep paviwdns ovca,  vrocxects 

atréBn. THUC. 

Cleon’s promise, insane though it was, was fulfilled. 
Cf. SopH. 4%, 122. 

qeiOov yuvastt, xatirep ov otépywv Sums. AESCH. 

Listen to women though thou like them not. 
The duws belongs to vreiGov, though it often is drawn to 
the Participle. 


ovros oleTat Te eiSévas ove eidas. Prat. Apol. vi. 
This man thinks he knows something though he knows 
nothing. 
Kayo o” ixvovpat, Kai yuvi rep oto’ Suws. Eur. Orest. 680. 
I too entreat thee, woman though I be. 
Here xai and zep are separated, and cpus is dislocated from 
its Verb. 
Note 1. ovdé, ov8é rep, pondé, endé wep are also found with 
Concessive Particles in Negative Concessive Sentences. 
ovx dv mpodoiny, ovde rep mpdcowy Kaxws. EUR. Phoen. 1624. 
I'd not betray, not even though in woe, 
vvaixt relBov, nde raANOFR KAvov. EuR. Hipp. Fr. 443. 


earken to a woman, even tf thou hearest not the truth. 
249 
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ovo ei, ovd' éav, pnd’ «i, éav are used in Negative Con- 
cessive sentences (ne—qua 
pn OopuBjonre, 4d edv Séeu Te byiv peya A€eyeuv. 
PLAT. Apol. v. 
Do not interrupt, even if you shall think that I am speaking 
presumptuously. 
ovd ei, A pol. xvii. 29. : 
eyo pev odv ouK av mor’, ous’ et pros Td, O70, 
péddor Tis oloety Sup’ eg! olot viv xALdas, 
rovrots trexaQoun, Sopu. El. 360. 
Neer then would I, not e’en tf one were like 
To bring me those thy gifts, wherein thou now 
Art glorying, submit to these. 


Note 2. xai radra, and that too, is also used with a participle, 
and also, but very seldom, xairou, For Kat travTa, PLAT. Rep. 
404 B, XEN. Cyr. i. 2.16. For Kairos, PLAT. Prot. 339 c. 

eyo ovdev TOUTWY TOLATW, kat TauUTa KLVOUVEVOY, 
PLAT. Apol. xxiii. 
I will do none of these things, and that too though I am run- 
ning a risk. 


Note 3. The Relative ogcasionally is used in a concessive 
sense, 

For éoris, SoPH. 41. 434, drov rdérnp: and ARIST. Ach. 57, 
doris HOede: Os E£EBnv, ANTIPH. Caed. Herod. 25. 


Note 4. eizep, é€dvrep, bear a sort of concessive force, or 
perhaps rather a particularising force, that is to say, cf. if 
really, Kur. Her. Fur. 1345, Lys. 12. 48; édvrep, PLAT. Apol. 
xi. (a General Supposition). 


§ 226. Note on et cai, kat ei, etc. 


Kai added to the Conditional particles «i, éév, jv gives the 
Conditional Sentence a concessive meaning. Kai is thus 
added to any form of Conditional Sentence, which will there- 
fore follow the rules of Conditional Sentences, A distinction 
is generally made between «i xai and xai ei. Ei xaé is said 
(by Hermann and Kiihner) to concede a fact, although, xaé € 
& supposition, even tf (a supposition). It i is impossible to sup- 
port this theory. As xa with «i and édy occur with every 
form of conditional sentence (Indicative, Subjunctive, Opta- 
tive) with ordinary and general suppositions, xai cannot give 
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the «¢ or éav the power of turning any and every form of 
supposition into statement of a fact. Hermann’s dictum at 
the most could hold. good only of « xai and xa¢ et with the 
Indicative. And it is equally true here as with ordinary 
conditions (without xac) that if a fact is stated it is only by 
virtue of the context. Madvig more cautiously states that 
et xaé sometimes inclines more to the affirmation of the con- 
dition, and that it is often only distinguished from xaé « by 
being less emphatic. This is the most we can say, the latter 
part of his remark being very true. Kai in these phrases i is 
expletive, i.e. it emphasises the word it precedes (as in piv 
kal yeverOar ypas, PLAT. Phaed. 77. 6, before we came into being 
at all). It is farther clear that xai « with the Indicative 
often Jeans to the affirmation of the condition as strongly as 
ei xai. Kai ei, being more emphatic, may often mean that 
even in spite of, under extreme circumstances, the Apodosis holds 
good. 

ei xat, with Indic., PLAT. La. 182, Sopu. El. 547, 0. T. 302. 


Kal ei, 5 PLAT. A pol. xxix., AESCH. Pers. 297, AESCH. 
Cho. 290 (leans to the fact) ; Sor. Ai. 
564 (do.); SopH. Ant. 234 (fut, indic.) ; 
PLAT. Apol. xix, (kai ei péAdet). 

ei kal, * in unfulfilled conditions, Isocr. de permud. 
(33), from Madvig. 


Kai €i, 5 Puat. Polit. 276 (Apodosis de); DEM. 21. 
199. 


éav kai, with Subj., Dem. 16. 24. 
Kal éav, ‘3 MENAND. Fr. 19 (a General Supposition) ; 
Puat. Symp. 185, Sopu. £1. 25 (a General 


Supposition). 
kat ef, with Optat., XEN. Hell. vii. 1. 8. 
ei xai is used concessively with an ellipse of its verb in 
Pat. Apol. xvii. 
ei Kat yeXoudrepov etseiv, 
Though the expression be ridiculous. 
ei xai, in SopH. Ant. 90, is not concessive at all; xai 
emphasises the «i. 
et cat Suvyoe y'* (GAX’ dunyxdvwv epgs). 
Ay, if thou wilt be able. 


CHAPTER V. 


§ 227. FINAL SENTENCES, é7ws WITH THE 
FUTURE INDICATIVE, AND VERBS OF 
FEARING WITH py, Ere. 


Introductory Note. 
Three more or less closely connected constructions are here 
brought into juxtaposition. They are— - 
A. Final Sentences, 
B. Modal Sentences with Grws and the Future 
Indicative. 
O. Verbs of Fearing with 4%, i ov. 


These three constructions sometimes run into one another, | 


at other times. they widely diverge. Verbs of Fearing with 
1) ry apa a result, Negative, Modal, and Final Sentences 
consider or adopt means to avert a result, The connecting 
links, therefore, are yj) and 6rws. The resemblance is strongest 
in three such types as the following: A. ratra row drws py 
arofavw, I do this that I may not die. B. eripeAovpae Srws py 
droGavovpar, I take care that (strive how) I shall not die. 
O. pofovpat ur) dwoOave, I fear that I shall die! The resem- 
blance is even stronger when the construction of B. is ercpeXov- 
pat Grus py arofdvw, and of 0, doBotpar drus pr droPavodpas 
or arofdvw. On the other hand the divergence is greatest 
between A. raira row drrws pt) droOdvw (a true Final Sentence), 
and 0. doBovpar ws dropjoes, I fear that you will be at a loss, 


1 The term Object Sentence is often applied to the second and third 
forms of these Sentences. If by an Object Sentence is meant one which 
stands as an Object to the Principal Sentence, then the term aPpers 
too comprehensive to be of practical value. It would include Indi 
Statementa, Indirect Questions, Indirect Commands, the Infinitive 
after such verbs as BovAoua (e.g. Boddouat éXGeiv), besides Sentences with 
Sxws, etc. More would be lost than gained by grouping together con- 
structions so different as olda dyapruy, Nisha ENOety, and oxéwe: bras 
raira yerjoera, Further, if we use the term Object Sentence, why 
not also Subject Sentence? Syntax must be content sometimes to 
sacrifice logical system to expediency. : 
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where ws dropjoes is practically a Substantival Sentence of 
Indirect Statement, or PoBotpas dxoPaveiv (75 aroBaveiv), which 
is the same as poBovpas Odvarov. 

It is not easy to give the right name to sentences of class 
B. They correspond with the Latin construction curo, enitor, 
efficio, with ut and the Subjunctive, which Dr. Kennedy assigns 
to the Indirect Petition. By an extension of the usage of 
dws, verbs of commanding and of requestin (which introduce — 
a true Indirect Petition) may take drws wit th a Future Indica- 
tive, just as smpero and postulo, etc., take ut (or ne). 

“Oras is a Relative Modal Adverb meaning as, how, & as —érws, 
(Epic) or obras—érus (Attic) thus—as or how, ds or obrws being 
the Antecedents to Gras. It is also used in Questions, xara- 
AeEov Grus yvrncas (Od. iii. 97), tell me how thou didst meet with. 
But one of the most characteristic usages of dws is in Modal 
Deliberative Questions with the Subjunctive or Optative, after 
such verbs as ppafouat, peppnpi(w, eg. dpdlerOar Samus Ke 
pvynornpas xreivys (Od. 1. 295) take counsel how thou shali slay 
the wooers. The connection between this and a Final Sentence 
is obvious, ¢.9. weprppalwucOa, ravres vootov, Srws EXOyoe a 
i. 77), let us all take good counsel touching his return how (sot 
he shall reach home. The Future Indicative is used much i my 
the same way as the Subjunctive, e.g. dpdlev crus dde~joers 
xaxov nap (Il. ix. 251), take counsel how thou wilt avert the evil 
da : 


Y. 
§ 228. FINAL SENTENCES. 


Final Sentences denote an end, purpose, or intention to 
achieve or avert a result. They are expressed in a variety 
of ways, chiefly by (1) Final Particles with the Subjunc- 
tive and Optative ; (2) by the Future Participle; (3) by 
Relative Sentences ; (4) in certain cases by the Infinitive. 


§ 229. FINAL PAR TICLES WITH SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND OPTATIVE. 

The Final Particles are tva, ws, and d7rws + (6ppa i is Epic 
and Lyric only). In N egative Sentences iva pn, ws pn, 
Srrws uy, and sometimes yy only. In Primary Sequence 
the Subjunctive is used, in Historic Sequence the Opta- 
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tive, but the strict Sequence is often disregarded, and the 
Subjunctive used instead of the Optative. 
tov xakov Set Kodatew tv apetvov 7. PLAT. 
It is necessary to punish the criminal in order that he 
may be reformed. 


ixerevae Tous Sicactas pera ToAdav Saxpvwv iva 
érenbein. PLAT. 
He entreated the jury with many tears in order that 
he might be pitred. 
Tapaxaneis latpous orrws wn amroOavyns. XEN. 
You call in physicians in order that you may not dre. 
iva ot GdXOL TUXWOL THY Sikaiwy, Ta vueTEp aUTa@V 
avndo KeETE. DEM. 
In order that the rest might obtain their rights, you 
used to spend your own resources. 
For ws see Eur. Tr 70. 7 14. (For pn only XEN. Cyr. i L 
4, 25 (Aeyeras eurrety Ort amtevat BovrotTo, bn O TaTnp 
vt &yOour0). Mr truly final is however rare. 
Note 1. The Subjunctive and Optative are sometimes found 
alternating in Historic Sequence. 


TO dod Abvar avOparovs Suppaxous wodhovs Gevov édpaivero 
civat, py Teva. SiaBorjy oxolev Kat ob otpatiairar Svovos 
do XEN. Hell. ii. 1. 2. 

To put to death a number of allies was considered a dangerous 
course, lest they should incur odiwm and the troops be 
disaffected. 

Tmapavio Xov ppurors moAAors, 6 ors drapy To. onpeia TOs 
Trohepious f, kat pn BonOoiev mpiv adiv ot avdpes dia- 
gvyoev. THUC. iii, 22, 

They were hoisting many beacons, in order that thea enemies’ 
signals might be unintelligible to them, and that they might 
not bring aid before thew own men escaped (should escape). 

Dr. Arnold in his well-known note on this passage explains 
that the Subjunctive expresses the immediate, and the Optative 
the remote, consequence (? purpose), the second (Optative) being 
a consequence upon the first (Subjunctive). Such an explana- 
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tion, however, clearly cannot apply, as Dr. Arnold thought, to 
all cases, ¢.g. to passages where the Optative precedes the Sub- 
Junctive (see XEN. Hell. 11. 1. 2, above, and THUc. vi. 96). 
This interchange of moods, of the graphic Subjunctive and the 
remoter Optative, is allowable in every variety of Greek sub- 
ordinate construction. 

For other instances cf. HDT. i. 185 ; viii. 76; ix. 51; THuc. 
vii. 17.4; vii. 70. 1. | 


Note 2. dv is sometimes joined to ws and ézws with the 
Subjunctive (6¢pa xe Epic). It adds little, if any, meanin 
Possibly av may refer to an implied condition, like our Englis 
so (in order that so). 

dv is not found with the Subjunctive in Negative Final 
Sentences. 

"Iva av, when it occurs, is not final but indefinitely local 
(wheresoever). 


watpis yap éore wa’ iv’ dv mparry Tis €d. 
| ARIsT. Plut. 1151. 
The fatherland is any land where’er a man ts prospering. 
Examples of as av with Subjunctive. 


ws dv paOys, dvrdxovoov, XEN. An. ii. 5. 
Lasten in return, that you may know. 
xdpe 8 évOarep xatéxraves 
TAaTEPA TOV Gpov, ws av év ravT@ Odvys. Sopu. Ei. 1496. 
On to the spot ev'n where thou slew’st my father, 
That so on that same spot thou maz/st be slain. 
Cf. AmscH. P. V.10; Sopu. Phil. 825; Puat. Rep. 567 a, 
Symp. 189 A. 


Note 3. When Gy is found with os or drws and the Optative 
in a Final Sentence, ws and dws are Modal, and the Optative 
with dy is an Apodosis. 

ws pev dy elroute Stxaiovs Adyous,dpyevov Pirirrov map- 
exxevarGe, ws 5¢ kwrdboatr’ dv avrov dpyis exere. 
Dem. Phil. ii. 66. 
As to the means by which you might express just sentiments 
you are better prepared than Philip, but as to means of 
checking him you are doing nothing. 
Bovrevodpeba drs dy dpwrra dywvifoipea, XEN, Cyr. ii. 1. 4. 
Cf. Cyr. i. 2.5. Piat. Symp. 187, v. 
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In XEN. Hell. iv. 8. 16, Saws dv, rAnpwOévtos vaurixov x.7.X., 
mposéeorvro, we must either explain, that drws av wposdcowro 
is the Apodosis (in order that they might want), and rAnpwlévros 
the Protasis,==<i zAnpwHein (if the fleet were manned): or we 
must consider that Xenophon is using an Epic construction (as 
Grws av or xev in Final Sentences with the Optative, eg. 
Od. ii. 53, xvii. 362). 

The Optative with py ay occurs in SopH. Trach. 631, 
THUC. i 93. 


Note 4. In a few places érws with a Future Indicative is 
strictly final rather than modal. And as the verb of striving, 
or taking precaution, does not precede in these passages, they 
are noticed here under Final Sentences. The Future Indica- 
tive may be regarded as a vivid form of the Subjunctive. 

ovde &¢ & GAXo tpéhovrac 7 Grws payovvrat, 

XEN. Cyr. ii. 1. 21. 

And they are maintained for no other single purpose except 
for Sighting (lit. how they shall Sight). 

edn xphvac avaBiBalev eri rov Tpoxov TOUS droypapevras, 
drs pe) mporepov vit éxrar rpiv mvbécba1 rors avdpas 
dravras. ANDOK. de Myst. 43. 

He satd that those who had been informed against ought to be 
put upon the wheel (to the torture), in order to discover all 

- the perpetrators before night-fall. 

Cf. Sopm. El. 955; Arist. Ecc. 495. 

It is doubtful whether the Future Optative, as the Obliqua 
of the above, ever occurs.) The MSS. appear to favour other 
constructions where it has hitherto been read. In Puart. 
Rep. 393 &, p} obk érapxéoo. occurs as a virtual, rather than 
literal, obliqua of j) ov xpalopy: cf. Jl. i. 25. See GoopwIn, 
Moods and Tenses, p. 40. 


Note 5. In a few places the Optative is found in a Primary 
Sequence. The Optative carries back the purpose to its 
- original conception in the past; the action, though still con- 
tinuing in the present, was begun i in the past. 

toutov & 6y@ 
iva py TaXatwpotro, ARIST. Ran. 23. 
I’m carrying him, 
that he mayn’t be inconvenienced. 
1.6. . took him on my back (and am carrying him) that he might 
not be, etc. 
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ToUTOV éxet Tov Tporov O vopos, iva pndé reco Onvar pnd’ éfa- 
raTnOivar yevorr ext rp Shp, DEM, 22, 11 (ANDROT. 596, 17), 
i.e. the original intention of the law when first made was, etc. 
Ci. XEN. Cyr. iv. 2. 45 (iva, ef wore dSéor, SuvaiuePa, in Primary 
sequence). 

In the same way Cicero uses the Imperfect Subjunctive to 
recall the original intention :—Homines sunt hac lege generati 
\qui tuerentur illum globum .. . quae terra dicitur, Cic. 
ep. vi. 15. Sie mihi perspicere videor ita natos esse nos ut 
inter omnes esset societas quaedam, Cic. Lael. 5. Cf. de Off. i. 
§ 152, it. § 1. 

Cf. Eur. El. 58, and Hee. 1138 (Subjunctive followed by 
Optative in Primary sequence). 


§. 230. Final Sentences with Past Tenses of 
the Indicative. 


-A Final Sentence with iva (less commonly ws and ézws) 
and a Past Tense of the Indicative expresses a purpose unful- 
filled either in the Present (Imperfect Indicative), or in the 
Past (Aorist Indicative). The Principal Sentence is either an 
unfulfilled Wish, or an unfulfilled Apodosis. 


ei yep dpedov ols Te elvas Ta peyote KOKO épyaler Gat, iva 
oloe Té Foav Kat ayaba Ta péeywrta, PLAT. Crito, iil. 

Would they had been able to do the greatest evil, in order that 
they might be able (or might have now been able) to do also 
the greatest good (which they are not able to do). 


Kal pny afvov y. iv a dxovoat, tidy; ty yxouras avdpwy of 
copwrarot cictt, PLAT. Euthyd. 304 2. 

Well, I assure you tt would have been worth hearing. W. hy 
so? In order that you might have heard the ablest men. 


agwv Fv of course=dgvov av Fv, similarly we should say, 
It was worth hearing. 
@&s GdheAov rdpoev éexArreiv Biov, x.7.X, 
érws Oavay Exewo Ty 767 jpépg. SOPH. Hi, 1134. 
Would God that I had first forsaken life, etc 
That death had laid thee low on that far day. 


Other well-known examples are AxrscuH. P. V. 152 (after a | 
wish) : 1b. 766 (after a question equivalent to a wish): Sorx. 
O. T. 1387, 1391; DEM. Aph. ii. 837. 11; iii, 849, 24, 

R 
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§ 231. FINAL SENTENCES WITH THE FUTURE 
PARTICIPLE. 


A Final Sentence is often expressed by a Future 
Participle: ws is often added, denoting the thought, or the 
presumed intention in the mind of the Subject of the 
principal verb. 

aperBes es Aaxedaipova érepurpay tata Te Epotvras 
xai Avoavépov airnoovras. XEN. 

They sent envoys to Lacedaemon to say this, and to 
ask for Lysander. 

mapeoxevalovTo ws mposBadobvTes TO Teryio matt. 

Tuvc. 

They were making preparations for an attack on a 
Sort (with the intention of attacking). 

Note. Such a Participle is especially common after a verb 
of motion. 

76n dpa dmévat, enot pev droPavorpery, tpiv dé Brorope- 
vos, Puat. Apol. xxxii. 


It 1s high time to be going, for me that I may die, for you 
that you may lwe. 


§ 232. RELATIVE FINAL SENTENCES. 


A Final Sentence is expressed by doris (less frequently 
8;) with the Future Indicative. In Historic Sequence 
the Future Optative would strictly be used, but the 
Future Indicative (the vivid construction) is generally 
tetained. The negative is yu. 


mpeoBeiav qéwmere HTS TAUT epet Kay wapeoTat 


Tais TMpayuacw. DEM. 
Send a deputation to bear this message, and to be 


present at the operations. 
Legatos mittite qui haec nuntient rebusque se immis- 
ecant. 
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Soke to Snuw tpiaxovra avdpas éd€aGar ot vopous 
Evyypapouct. XEN. 

The assembly resolved to appoint thirty men who were 
to compile laws. 


Cf. Xn. Cyr. viii. 6. 3; An. ii. 3. 6. (ot a€ovow). In 
THUC. vii. 25, the Subjunctive occurs, ovrep dpacwar (in 
Historic sequence). 


§ 233. Final Sentences with the Infinitive. 


A Final Sentence is expressed by the Infinitive, chiefly after 
verbs of choosing, appointing, or assigning. 
Revopov 76 Hutcv Tov orparevparos xaréAure PurAdrrew Td 


orparémesov. XEN. 
Aenophon gt half his force behind to guard the camp. 


oi Gpxovres ovs efAcoe dpxev pov. PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
The rulers whom you chose to rule me. 


Cf. THuc. vi. 50, rActoai re, x.7.X. 
Note 1. As the Infinitive is, in its origin, a Verbal Dative, 
we have a natural explanation of this use of it: dvAdrrey, for 


the guarding. We may, of course, say that the Infinitive is 
explanatory (epexegetical). 


Note 2. For rod with the Infinitive in a Final Sense, see 
Index. 


§ 234. “Orws, dws pn, MODAL WITH THE 
FUTURE INDICATIVE, ETC. 


Oras, Srws pn are used with the Future Indicative 
(usually the 2d person) after Verbs of taking means to an 
end (considering, striving, and contriving). In Primary 
Sequence the Future Indicative is used; in Historic 
Sequence the Future Optative may be used, but the 
Future Indicative (the vivid construction) is much com- 
moner. 
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Such Verbs are : 
Bovrciw peru (por) 8 xpdoow 
ope Aero pn Xavepas 
gore (vKxomovpat) evAaBovpar srapacKevdlw 
dpovrifw rpoOupovpar orovda(w 
éxipeXoupas purdoow wvovpas (I manage by bribery). 


DEM. de Cor. 236. 12. 
And periphrases such as mpovo.ay eyo, unyavn eats, etc. 
Cf. Latin curo, (curam, operam, negotvum) do, studeo, id ago, 
enilor, efficio, impetro with ut (ne) and Subjunctive. 

dpovrite Sas undev avdfvov cavtov mpakes.- Isoc. 

See that thow do nothing unworthy of thyself. 

Vide ne quid te indignum agas. 

ETLMEANTEOY OTTOS WS apioTn ToL éoTaL 7) Wuyn. 

. PLAT. 
You must strive that your soul may be as good as 
possible. 
Enitendum est ut tibi quam optimus sit animus tuus. 


ETEMENELTO OTTWS MITE ATLTOL NTE ATroTOL EvoLVTO. 
XEN. 
He was taking precautions that they should be neither 
without food nor drink. 
érpaccov ows Tis BonOea Ake. THUG. 
They were arranging for the arrival of reinforcements. 
Note 1. The 1st and 3d person are very rare. In Dem. 
Chers. 99. 14 (Srws €6cAjoovcr); in AR. Eccl, (drws xadedov- 
peOa), 
Note 2. Instead of the Future Indicative the Subjunctive 


and Optative (Present and Aorist) less often occur, though 
not uncommonly. 
Spa Srws py wapa Sdgay cporoyzs. Pat. Crit, 
See that you are not surprised into making an admission. 
euepeAjnes avrots Smws 6 irmaypérns eidely ods Sé0e wéepreev. 
XEN. Hell, iii. 3. 9. 
They had taken care that the Cavalry-Commissioner should 
know who should be sent. 
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In Lys. 12. 44 an Aorist Optative is followed by a Future 
Indicative (éreBovrAcver Oe Srus pyre YndicaicOe, woAAOV Te | 
évdects Eveo Oe). 

Note 3. Variants, of rare occurrence for drws with the 
Future Indicative are érn (THUC. i. 65, yevjoerar) ; Stw Tpdr@ 
(THuC. iv. 128, EvpBijcerar) ; é€ drov tpdrov (DEM. Megal. 207). 

ws is found instead of drws with a Subjunctive or Optative 
(XEN. Oec. xx. 8, AESCH. P. V. 203), but seldom with a Future 
Indicative (XEN. Cyr. iii. 2. 13). : 

Note 4. av is sometimes found with drws and the Subjunc- 
tive, cf. PLAT. Gorg. 481 A (unxavynréov érus av Siapdyy), but 
never with ézws and the Future Indicative. The Optative 
(Present or Aorist) with dv in this construction is an Apodosis. 
Cf. XEN. Occ. iL 9 (éruseXetor Oat dws dv yévorro). 

Note 5. My is found, instead of drws uy, with the Subjunc- 
tive (rarely with the Future Indicative) after oxord, dpa, 
evAaBoipat, Pvddcooua, just as after Verbs of Fearing. 
Conversely drws yy, instead of, the simple p77, is used after 
Verbs of Fearing. Cf. the next section, page 265. Cf. Sopn. 
Phil. (6pa. pr Tapys), 0. C. 1180; Puat. Symp. 213 D. In XEN. 
Cyr. iv. 1. {g (Spa pry Sejoec), edAaBeioOat wy, PLAT. Prot. 321 A; 
evraBeic bas 75 pH, PLAT. Rep. 539A; pvdrdocer Oar p7 is fairly 
common. : | 

Note 6. éerieXovpae is found with an Infinitive in THUC. vi. 
54. 6, XEN. Comm. iv. 7.1, APPIAN, Civ. v. 73. So curo occurs 
with the Infinitive in Cic. de Fin. ili. 19..62 (natura... diligi 
procreatos non curaret). Poppo, THuc. vi. 54. So also dvAdo- 
Topat py Toeiv, TO py mworetv, I guard against doing, DEM. 773. 
1, 313. 6. | 

Note 7. cxoxe is followed by « interrogative (SopH. Ant, 41). 
See similar construction with Verbs of Fearing, Note, p. 266. 

Note 8. In one or two places Set precedes Sxws with the 
Fut. Indicative, ¢.g. SopH. 4é. 556, Set we drs Seifes: Phil. 55, 
oe Sei dros exxrAéepers. Jebb (note to Sopx. 4i. 556) quotes 
CRATINUS (apud Athenaeum), Set o° Sxws dXrexrptovos pndév 
Stoioets tous tpdirovs. There seems to be a confusion between 
two constructions ; Set with the Infinitive, and some verb like 
Spa, oxore with drws and the Future Indicative. In Arist. 
Eq. 926 we have oretow oe Srus dv éyypadys, which however 
may be regarded simply as an instance of Antiptosis, i.c. ce, 
the Subject to éyypadys, is made the Object to orevow, which 
is a Verb just like crovéd(w or rpdocu. 
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§ 235. ELLIPTICAL USE OF Gres, ores ph, WITH 
THE FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


"Orrws, drws pn are used with the Future Indicative 
in exhortations and prohibitions, when no principal 
sentence has preceded. All three persons are found, 
though the second is commonest. 

GAN’ Ores avnp goer. Eur, Cyl. 595. 
Come, be a man ! 
Srws Se tovro yn Sidaters pndevi. AR. Nubd. 
Mind you don’t tell this to anybody. 
épe 87 Srus pepvnoopeOa tavTa, PLAT. Gorg. 495 D. 
Well, then, let us be sure to remember this. 
Srws Tavra poets dvOpdéruv wevoerat, Lys. i. 21. 
See that not a soul hears of this. 

Observe that this construction is generally introduced by a 
word, dAXd, ody, dé, sometimes by dye vv (AR. Nud, 490). 

Note. The Subjunctive occasionally is found : 


Srus ye py) éLararioy nas. PLAT. Prot. 313 C. 
Mind he does not deceive us. 


§ 236. "Omws, Grws py WITH VERBS OF COM.- 
MANDING AND FORBIDDING. 

For this Construction, see Indirect Petition. It is, of 
course, the same as dzrws after Verbs of taking means to 
an end, although an extension of it. There is a natural 
connexion between, “ Take care to do so,” and “I bid you 
do so.” But for the sake of convenience the rule and 
examples are given elsewhere. - 


§ 237. VERBS OF FEARING WITH py, AND 
pen) ov. 
Verbs and phrases denoting fear are followed by 27) 
and wy ov with the Subjunctive (in Primary Sequence), 
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and the Optative (in Historic Sequence). The Subjunc- 
tive may, by the graphic construction, of course be sub- 
stituted for the Optativd. 


Sedona pn Taira yévntat. 
I fear this will happen. 
Vereor ne haec fiaut. 


SeSouxa pn ov Tadtra yevntat 
I fear this will not happen. 
Vereor ut (ne non) haec fiant. 


eSedolxewy pn (un ov) Tadra yévorro OF yevnrat. 
Verebar ne (ut) haec fierent. 


Observe that 7 does not negative the verb ; it expresses 


a surmise that the result will occur. Ov on the other 
hand is privative and negatives the verb, 


Sedorxa pn ovx Sorov 7. 
I fear it will not be righteous (i.e. unrighteous), 


For uy, wy ov and the Subjunctive, etc, without a 
principal verb see the Chapter on Negatives. 


Verbs of fearing are :— 


doBodpa:, Séos eoti § meppixa (mostly poet.) 
SéSoina, Seuvov éots  tpéw (mostly poet.) 


SeSorxa pn eririabwpueba THs o1xade oSov. XEN. 
I fear we shall forget the way home. 


> /? , / \ 2 / 

ovxéte etretiOevro Sedotxotes n atrotunOeinoay. XEN. 

They were no longer attacking from fear of being 
cut off. 


SeSipev un ov BéBaoe Are. THUC. 
We fear you are not trustworthy. 
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éfoBeiro TO otpaTevpa pH emt THY avTOU ywpay 
oTparevnrat. XEN. 

He was afraid that the army would march against 
his own country. 


ovdev Sewov wn ev Quot or. Prat. Apol. xv. 
There is no fear (likelihood) of the rule breaking down 
an my case. 

Obs. In XEN. Mem. i. 2. 7, we have éOavpace ef tis PoBotro 
pi) 6 yevdpevos Kadds Kayabds py xdpev é£or, instead of p17) ov 
xapev €£0r, an abnormal construction not found elsewhere. 

Note 1. As these Verbs of Fearing denote doubt and appre- 
hension as much as downright fear, their construction is 
followed by many Verbs which in other senses take other con- 
structions, but which when denoting apprehension, anziety, 
suspicion lest or whether, are followed by p; and p7 ov. 

Such verbs are verbs of caution in the sense of anmiety 
peeve évvo®, ope, cKoTa, evAaBovpat, Pvddcow (-opar) ; 

xvo, I hesitate or scruple (from fear, or pity, or shume) ; 
bromrevw, I suspect, drurra (dmrioriav Exe, rapéxet) in the sense 
of suspectmg rather than disbelieving, xivdvvos éori. 
bromreviopev ut) ov kotvol droBAre. THUC. iii. 53. 
We suspect that you will not prove impartial. 
Gxvo py pot 6 Avoias taravos davy. Pat. Pol. 368. 
hpovrifw pi Kparurrov 7 pow ovyav. XEN. Mem. iv. 2. 39. 
I am thinking that % may be best for me to say nothing. 

Cf. PLat. Phaed. 70 A (drurriav rapéxet pr ovdapov) ; PLAT. 
Theaet. 183 E (aicyvvdpevos py, & very rare construction with 
this verb); SopH. Tr. 1129 (evAa Beto Gas py pavys) ; THUC. iv. 
11 (PvAdocer Gas py Evvrpipworr). 

Consult the Index for other meanings and constructions of 
these verbs. 

Note 2. Instead of the Subjunctive after Verbs of Fearing 
the tenses of the Indicative are used. 

(1) The Future Indicative as a graphic substitute for the 
Subjunctive. 

poBovpat py twas noovas ndSovais evpHoropev évavtias. 
Puat. Phileb. 13 A. 
I apprehend that we shall find some pleasures opposite to 
pleasures. 
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Cf. Pat. Rep. 451 A (poBepdv re cai oparepdv pur) Ketropat). 
In AESCH. Pers. 112, the Subjunctive and Future Indicative 
are co-ordinate, yu) mbOnrat Kat éooerat, recy (dé). See Choeph. 
257. So Eur. A. F. 1054, Ar. Ecc. 493. 


(2) Gras py with the Future Indicative, Subjunctive, or 
Optative, as after verbs of taking means to an end in the pre- 
vious section. | 

arap Tov Saipovos 
dédory’ Sus pr) TevEopat Kaxodaiuovos. AR. Eg. 112. 
But I'm afraid 
This genius will turn out my evil genius—(Frere). 
dedory’ Srrws pon avdyKn yévntat, Dem. Phil. iii. 130. 14. 
I fear that a necessity may arise. 

(3) ws with the Future Indicative. ws does not (like dws) 
appear to have a modal force, but to introduce an Indirect 
Statement, as if Sé8ocxa or poBotpas meant I fear thinking that. 

avdpos py poBod as dropnres dgiov. XEN. Cyr. v. 2. 12. 
Do not fear that you will be at a loss for a worthy man. 

Cf. Sopu. Ei. 1309, XEN. Cyr. vi. 2. 30, Dem. Phil. 
iv. “1. 141. . 

In Eur. Heracl. 248 (érws, as Saws is occasionally used in 
Indirect Discourse). | | 

When 61: follows a Verb of Fearing it seems to introduce 
an ordinary causal (or rather explanatory) sentence. | 

Ore 6€ ToOAAG@Y apxovor py) PoBnOAre. XEN. Hell, iii. 5. 10. 
Do not be afraid because they rule many. 


Though we'might translate, do not be afraid thinking that. 


Note 3. The Infinitive, Future, Present or Aorist is also used. 
ov hoBotpeba eLacodcerOar, THUC. v. 105. 
We are not afraid that we shall be beaten. 
The Future Infinitive is here = the more usual py with 
Subjunctive. , 
poBovpar SteAéyyxewv oe pi) troAdBys. . PLAT. Gorg. 457 E. 
Lam afraid to refute you lest you should suppose. 
The latter construction (with the Present or Aorist) is 
common enough, and is the ordinary objective construction 
common to verbs of fearing with many of the verbs mentioned 
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in Note 1, 6.9. poBotpar ddtxetv, I fear to do wrong ; ato ytvopar 
ddcxetv, I am ashamed to do wrong ; xwidvveiw adixetv, I run a 
risk of doing wrong ; pvAdcow pndéva ddtxeiv, I take care that no 
one does wrong. Cf. Latin, culpart metuit fides ; penna metuente 
solvt etc, in HORACE. 


Note 4. Observe the following distinctions :-— 
1. poBovpar ddtxeiv, 
I fear to do wrong (and so refrain). 
2. PoBotpat py ddixa, 
I fear I shall do wrong. 
3. poBovpar adcxjoesy, 
I fear I shall do wrong (very rare for 2). 


4, poBodpat 76 abcxety, 
I fear wrong-doing (generally, by myself, or by another.) 


Note 5. Verbs of Fearing are also followed by «i interroga- 
tive. 
ov dedorxa ef Pidkurmos (7. DEM. Fals, Leg. 434. 6. 
I have no fear whether Philip is alive (ie. I have no fear as 
to that question). 
Cf. Eur. Herac. 791, XEN. Hell, xi. 1. 4 (Gros). 


Note 6. adv is not used with the Subjunctive after Verbs of 
Fearing. When the Optative is found with dy it is an 


Apodosis. 


§ 238. Verbs of Fearing, etc., with the Indicative. 


When the result has actually occurred, or is occurring, tha 
verb with 7 is in the Indicative. 
Thus: dé50cxa pn dpaprdvys (or audprys). 
I fear you will make a mistake. 
But déd0orxa pr) dpapravers. 
LT fear you (actually) are making a mistake. 
SéSoixa, x) Hudprynxas. 
I fear you have made a mistake. 
So dédocxa py nydptraves (you were making a mistake); py 
nuapres, that you made a mistake. 
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1. The Present Indicative :— 
pofseio Oe pr SvoxoAdrepdy re Sedxerar, PLAT. Phaed. xxxv. 
You are afraid that I am in a somewhat more fretful state of 
mind. 
érioxes, ws av mpovgepevvycw otiBov, 
py ris todutov év tTpiBG pavra (eras, 
kdpot pev EAOy, «.7.A. Eur. Phoen. 92. 
Yet stay, that first I may explore the path, 
Lest any citizen now 1s visible 
Upon the road, and one shall come to me. 

Cf. Jon, 1523, Sop. El. 580. Similarly épopev py Nexias 
orat, Puat. Lach. 179 B. ciodperOa py xadvwre, SOPH. 
Antig. 1253. Surdfopev py rvyxdver, PuatT. Soph, 235 A. 
oxeyopela, pr) AavOdve, PLAT, Ly. 216 ©. 


2. The Imperfect Indicative :— 


dpa py waifwy eXeyev, PLAT. Theaet. 145 B. 
Have a care that he was not speaking in jest. 


3. The Perfect Indicative :— 


hoBotpuar pry dpporépwv dua ypaptyxapev. THUC. iii 53. 
I fear that we have missed both objects at once, 


Cf. Puat. Lys. 218 D, Dem. 19. 26 (Fals. Leg. 372. 1). 


4. The Aorist Indicative does not appear to occur in Attic. 
See Hom. Od. v. 300. 


5. The Future Indicative may be regarded as a graphic 
substitute for the Subjunctive (supra). 


§ 239. Note on Dawes’s Canon. 


Dawes laid down the rule that after érws uy and ov p}, the 
First Aorist Passive, and the Second Aorist Active, Middle, 
and Passive may be used, but not the First Aorist Active or 
Middle. Instead of the First Aorist Active and Middle, he 
said that the Future Indicative must be used. Subsequent 


1 So at least in Attic. But if the original force of the Subjunctive 
was imperative (denoting will) rather than future (a point on which it 
is impossible to speak dogmatically), the Subjunctive in the oldest 
Greek would mean shall rather than will, and would be more direct and 
vivid than the Future. See Monro’s Homeric Syntax, pp. 231 and 238, 
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critics extended Dawes’s Canon to érws (without u7), and set 
about changing a First Aorist Active and Middle, wherever 
they were found in a text, to a Future Indicative. The sole 

ound for this arbitrary rule of Dawes is the resemblance in 
orm between the First Aorist Active and Middle and the 
Future Indicative, eg. KATOKNHCHIC (xaroxvijoys, SOPH. 
El. 956) and KATOKNHCEIC (xaroxvyets) ; SYAAEZHTAI 
(EvAAeEnrar) and AYAAEZETAI (€vAXe£erac). Naturally 
this resemblance of form might incline a Greek writer to avoid 
confusion by using a second Aorist (if it existed) rather than 
a First Aorist. Dawes made no objection to a First Aorist 
Subjunctive Passive, because it bears no resemblance in form 
to a Future Indicative. But Dawes’s Canon rests on no solid 
foundation of grammar, and breaks down completely on 
examination. Instances of the First Aorist Subjunctive 
Active and Middle in which all the MSS. agree are drws pi} 
értBonOjowot (THUC. iv. 66); Srws pr) BovAcdono be (THUC. i. 
73); Srws pa) Epydonabe, Lys. 138. Secondly, in some cases 
the First Aorist Active does not resemble in form the Future 
Indicative, and therefore cannot possibly be changed. £.9. 
SopH. Phil. 381, od uy éxrAevoys : the Future is éxrAcvrovpar, 
and the second person would be éxrAevcet not exrAcioets. So 
PuaT. Rep. x. 609, drodéoy, the Future is drodkG: SOPH. El. 
1122, xAatow, First Aorist Active, where the Future would 
be xAavoovpar. And, lastly, the change made would in some 
cases spoil the metre. 


CHAPTER VI. 


§ 240. CONSECUTIVE AND LIMITATIVE 
SENTENCES. 


A Consecutive Sentence may be expressed either by 
A. dore with the Indicative, or B. dare with the In- 
finitive. 

A. dove (dore ov) with the Indicative states the con- 
sequence as an independent fact actually occurring. 

eya, Sn ets TocovTOY auabias HRM WoTE KaKOY éxOV 
qrou@. PLAT. 

I it seems have reached such a pitch of ignorance that 
L deliberately do wrong. 


els TobTo ibov tb aor ove efnpKecey auTuis 7 Kata 
yinv apyn. soc. 

To such a pitch they came that their empire by land 
did not satisfy them. 


B. dcre (Sore pn) with the Infinitive expresses 
merely the consequence which would naturally result 
from the Principal Verb without affirming or denying 
its occurrence. 

yvouns yap oun atretpos dof duaptavew. SOPH. 
He 18 not void of wit that he should err. 


Td mapaderypara Tov dpapraparoy ixava ois 
cappect ote pnKeTt duaptdave. ANDOK. 

Examples of errors are sufficient for sensible people 
that they should no longer err, i.e. eo to keep 


them from erring. 
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§ 241. wove with Indicative and Infinitive. 


A. ore with the Indicative is parallel with ér: and the 
Indicative, that is to say, it introduces the Indicative as 
a statement almost, sometimes quite, independent of the 
Principal Sentence. 

Thus: rovovrov ob éuot copwrepos ef, Wore OV pev EyvaKas— 

éyw 8 dyvow. PL. Apol. xiii. 
So much wiser are you than I, that (and so) you have 
discovered, while I am ignorant, ete. 

This introductory force of Gore is best shown by its 
familiar usage at the beginning of a sentence where it is a 
synonym for otv, roivuv, and may be rendered and so, conse- 
quently, therefore. 

eis THY boTEepaiay ovx Axev Turcadepyyns’ doG of “EXAnVes 
éppdvrifov. XEN. An. ii. 3. 25. 

On the morrow Tissaphernes did not appear. Consequently 
the Greeks began to consider, etc. 


So with an Imperative. 


Ovnros 8 ’Operrns’ Gore py Alav oréve. SopH. Ei. 1172. 
Orestes was but mortal. Therefore grieve not too sore. 


Occasionally this introductory force of dore is seen even 
with an Infinitive. 
dor éue éuavrov avepwray (after a colon or full stop). 
PLAT. Apol, vil. 


And so I was questioning myself. 


As wore, like ore, is merely introductory, it can be followed 
by any construction which an independent sentence can take, 
e.g. Imperative (supra): dere py droxduys, PLat. Crié. 45. 
dete dv with Optative, dare dy di8doxorre, XEN. Cyr. iii. 3. 35. 
aore av éroApnoev, Lys. 7. 28. 


B, ore with Infinitive. 


wore with the Infinitive is epexegetical, i.e. explanatory of 
the Principal Verb. It is doubly so, for dore is an explanatory 
article, and the Infinitive is in its own nature explanatory. 
ndeed dcre with the Infinitive, as will be seen below, often 
takes the place of the simple Infinitive. The consecutive use 
of éore with the Infinitive is only one among several of these 
explanatory usages. The result contemplated, ie. the purpose, 
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may be denoted ; the condition or limitation ; the command or 
advice. The character of the explanation or definition will 
depend upon the nature of the Principal Verb or Sentence. 


1. A Purpose, or Contemplated Result. 
way Tovovrw oote py Sixny diddvac, 
PuaT. Gorg. 479 o. 
They do anything to avoid punishment. . : 
Cf. Puat. Phaed. 114, dore peracxety. 
2. Limitation or Condition (cf. é¢’ >, é¢’ @ te). 
fvppaytav éromoravro éri rots Se, bore pry OTpareverv 
éri IleAorovvnciovs, THUC. iii. 14. 
They made an alliance on these conditions, that they were 
not to serve against the Peloponnesians. 
3. A Petition or Command. 
mel(Oovory wore “Apye éryepjoat, THUC. iii 103. 
They try to induce them to attack Argos. 
The Infinitive alone would be more usual here. 
Cf. Tuuc. viii. 45, dore droxretvac, Sopu. 0. C. 969, adore 
Oavetv, ordaining, requiring, to the effect, that he should die. 
4. The definitive force (denoting the character, degree, or 
extent) is well shown in the following :— 


Teivopar yap ov 
A > ” ‘ ~ a 
TorovToy ovdey Gore pT) OV Kadws Davey, - 


SopH. Ant. 97. 
I shall suffer naught 
So great as not to die a noble death (i.e. nothing which 
wil prevent my dying, etc.). 


For p47) od see chapter on the Negatives. 


5. adore is freely used with the Infinitive, where the Infini- 
tive alone might be used. 
wavy pot épedAncev wore cidevar, XEN. Cyr. vi. 3. 19. 
I was greatly concerned to know. 
worépa. Taides eire Gpovipwrepor Gore pabety 7 dvdpes ; 
XEN. Cyr. iv. 3. 11. 
Are boys more sensible at learning than men ? 
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petCov 4 wore Pepecy. 
Too great to bear. 
Maius quam quod tolerari possit. 


Yuxpov vdwp dore AoioarHat, XEN. An. iii. 13. 3. 
The water is cold for bathing. 


Pyxavat rodXai eiow Sore Stadetyev Odvarov. 
Puat, Apol, xxix. 
There are many shifts for escaping death. 
ws is more rarely so used, cf. XEN. Cyr. iv. 5.°15, ds éyxpareis 
elvat. 


Note 1. Can dere with the Infinitive state a fact? The Infini- 
tive, of course, denoting as it does the abstract verbal notion, 
cannot, like the Indicative, definitely state a fact. dore, with 
the Infinitive, is parallel with zpiv and the Infinitive, 5:4 with 
the Infinitive, or any similar substantival use of the Infinitive. 
The fact, though not stated, is not excluded. More than this, 
the expression may evidently be a variant for ore with the 
Indicative, open for a writer to use. This occurs when there 
is no demonstrative in the Principal Sentence requiring defini- 
tion. In this way mpiv dmévas avrov, before his p Paar may 
practically mean, before he departed ; 8:0. rd pndéva wapeivas, 
because of the presence of no one, may mean, because no one was 
present. 

KXéapxos yAavvev eri rots Mévwvos, dore éxeivous  éx- 
metAnXGa XEN. An. i. 5. 13. 
Clearchus was marching against Menon’s men, so that they 
were in a state of amazement. 
dpi Se 
KukdovvTo Tacay vngoV, WoT aunyxavety 
Grou Tparowvto, AESCH. Pers. 460. 
They round about 
Encircled the whole isle, so that the foe 
Knew not which way to turn them. 
Cf. Eur. Hee. 736. 


Note 2. dare with av and the Infinitive. Gore with the 
Infinitive may be an (oblique) Apodosis, and therefore dv will 
go with the Infinitive. 

éyw eri tovcde EAW Gore dy avayxacOnvat, K.7.X, 
XEN, Cyr, i. 4. 20. 

For dore ov with the Infinitive, see Negatives. 
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Note 3. ws is sometimes used for oore, generally with the 
Infinitive. 
O rorapos TorovTos TO Babos, ws unde Ta Sdpara trepexerv 
tov Badovs. XEN. An. iii. 5. 7. 
The river 1s of so great a depth, that even the spears could not 
reach the bottom. 


(Lit. rise above the depth). Cf. XEN. Cyr. i. 5.11. More rarely, 
if ever in Attic, with an Indicative. 


§ 242. Consecutive Sentences in Greek 
and Latin. 


The nearest approach in Latin to the distinction between 
the Infinitive and Indicative is to be found in the use of the 
Imperfect Subjunctive and Perfect (Aorist) Subjunctive, e.g. 
cecidit ut crus frangeret (Gore katayvive.), and ut crus fregeriut 
(dore xatéafe). But the Latin distinction, even supposing it 
is always observed, a distinction expressed by two tenses of 
the Subjunctive, is a very different thing from that expressed 
by two moods, the Infinitive and the Indicative. 


§ 243. RELATIVE CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
Consecutive Sentences are also expressed by Relative 
Pronouns, ofos, déa0s with Infinitive. 
For ToLovToS adore are used rotovtos otos or ofos alone. 
»» TOOOUTOV GOTE  ,, Togovuroy Gcov or égov. 
The Negative is 7. | 
TOLOUTOS Ett Olos pNdevt GAM TeiGerOat H OYE. 
: PLAT. 
I am of such a character as to yield to nothing but reason. 
Is (or eiusmodi) sum ut nulli alli rei nisi rationi 
paream. 
ovK Hv apa ola apderv 7d réStov. KEN. AN. ii. 3. 13. 
It was not the season for irrigating the plain. 


vepmopevot Ta EavTov Exaoto. Scov aro(nv. THUC. i. 2. 
Each tribe cultivating just enough of tts land to obtain a sub- 
sistence from tt. 
Cf. THUC. iii. 49, rorotroy dcov dveyvwxévat, 
8 
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TotavTa eizovres ola Kai TOUS TapovTas ay OerIar. 
PuatT. Gorg. 457. 
Saying such things that even the company was annoyed. 


"Ooris (more rarely 8s), with the Indicative, is Con- 
secutive (parallel to wate with Indicative). Negative ov. 


Tis oUTwS EUNnOns EoTlW UueY oTIS ayvoEt TadTA ; 
DEM. 
Who of you ws so simple that he 1s ignorant of this ? 
Quis vostrum tam stultus est ut (qui) haec ignoret? 
ovdels av yévorto ovTws adapayrivos ds av peivecer. 
PLAT. Rep. ii. 360 B. 


No one would prove so steeled against temptation as to remain 
firm. 


av peivecey is, of course, an Apodosis. For és see SopH. Phil. 
409, 444, 41. 471. 


§ 244. LIMITATIVE OR RESTRICTIVE 
SENTENCES. 


date (ote 47), ed @, ef mre (un). 
On condition that, on the understanding that. 


aote (wore pm) with Infinitive. 
ed’ @, ed’ ore with Infinitive (Negative yu), or Future 
Indicative (Negative ov or 7). 
éffv avtois TOV Gddwv apyew “EXAnvev aot avTovs 
uraxove T@ Bactrer. DEM. 6. 11. 


It was in their power to rule the rest of the Greeks of 
they themselves would obey the King. 


1 With écre Limitative compare the use of ut in Latin : 


Bonis viris ita fides habetur ut nulla sit iis fraudis suspitio. 
Cic. Off. ii. 38. 
Good men are trusted only when there is no suspicion of dishonesty 
against them. 
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adiewev oe eri ToUT@ eh @TE UnKeTL Pirocoderr. 
PLAT. 
We acquit you, on the understanding that you no 
longer pursue philosophy (ita ut philosophari 
desinas). 
BuveBnoav ed’ @TE efiacw ex IleXotrovynoov vrre- 
orrovoo. (Kat pndemote eriBycovtTat avTis). 
THUG. 
They surrendered on the condition that they should 
leave the Peloponnese under truce (and never again 
set foot on it). 
Observe that the Future Indicative is used in Historic 
Sequence. 
Note. The Nominative Attraction is observed :— 
wws av odros €Oédor Ta GAACTPLA arowrepeiv Ef’ @ kaxddo£os 


etvat. XEN. Ag. 4. 1. 


CHAPTER VII. 
$245. CAUSAL SENTENCES. 


Causal sentences are expressed in a variety of ways. 


A. By Causal Particles and a Finite Mood. 
B. By Relative Sentences. 

C. By Participles. 

D. In various miscellaneous ways. 


A. Causal Particles. 


The’ common Causal Particles are also the Temporal 
Particles, éwei, érrevdy, ws (cf. Latin cum). The negative 
is ov, and the Indicative is the Mood. 


TiOnpi ce OporoyoovTa ereidn ove atroxpivet. PL. Ap. 
I assume that you consent, since you do not answer. 


émret ovk edvvayto Aap Bavew TO yaptoy améevas 79y 
émeyeipovv. XEN. Anab. v. 2. 5. 
As they were not able to take the place they were now 
trying to go away. , 
For ézrevdy with Imperfect, Tuc. i. 102. For erred, see 
XEN. An. v. 2.5. For ws, Sopu. Phil. 46, 914. 


Note 1. When, however, the sentence is explanatory of what 
has preceded, dri, Siort, Sidrep are used. These particles 
cannot introduce a Causal Sentence like eémei, etc. (cf. dre 
Temporal). 


tpinpyns S€ weraypevn avOpwruv bia ti GAA PoBepdy éore 
ny Ore TaXY wired; Sua Se ri GAA GAvroe GAAHAots 8 
éumréovtes 7 Sidre év tafer KaOnvrar; XEN. Oec. viii. 8. 
For what other reason 1s a trireme full of men dangerous, 
except because tt sails fast? And for what other reason do 
those who are on board occasion no alarm to one another, 
except because they sit still in their ranks ? 
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Note 2, A Causal Sentence in Historic Sequence is found 
in the Optative when it expresses the indirect words or 
thoughts (virtual oratio obligua). : 


tov IlepexAéa éxdxilov, Ste orpatnyds av ovk eré£ayor. 
THUG. ii. 21. 
They were abusing Pericles, because, though general, he did not 
lead them out into the field. 


Ore ovx ereEnyev would have been the simple explanation of 
the historian. 

In Periclem invéhebantur quod, cum praetor esset, non 
educeret. : 

Cf. Liv. i. 7. Matronae annum ut parentem Brutum 
luxerunt, guod tam acer ultor violatae pudicitiae fuisset. 


as occurs similarly i in XEN. Symp. iv. 6, ofc 6a éravéravra 
aurov TOV ‘A yapépvova, ws Barvreds ein dyabés, because (as he 
said) he was. Both dr: and ws may, however, be regarded as 
introducing an Oblique Statement, the verb of saying being 
implied in exdixefov and érawvéravra. But in XEN. Mem. i. 4. 
19, we have exeirep yyjoavro, which must be causal or ex- 
planatory. And in XEN. Hell. vii. 1. 34, we have eZye Aeyeev 
ws da tovro Tohepnoerav, Ott OUK ehfoasev, where we have a 
real blending of dre causal and dre of the Oblique Statement. 


Note 3. Sre (just like cum in ene besides being Temporal, 
is also Causal. 


Sre toivuy rovP ovrws Exel, TpoonKes TpoOvpws 20éXeww 
dkovey. DEM. Ol. 1 9. 3. 

Since then this 1s so, tt behoves you to be heartily willing to 
listen. Quae cum ita sint, etc. 


Observe that this Causal dre, unlike the Temporal ére, can 
begin a sentence. 
Sr’ ody Tovdvde ypno pov eionKovoapev. 
Sopu. El. 38, Phil. 427, Ant. 170, Ai. 1231. 
Cum vero huiusmodi oraculum accepissemus. 


Observe that 67: cannot be elided. 

ordre is similarly used. THUC. it. 60, PL. Leg. 895 B. 

evre causal is poetical (SoPH. 4%. 715): dirov, causal only in 
Tonic. 

6Oovvexa (Grov évexa) in a causal sense occurs in SoPH. Ai. 
123, 153. 
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B. Causal sentences are also expressed by relatives 
Os, Os ye, doTts, Sots ye, With the Indicative. 
Latin qui or guippe qui with Subjunctive. 


mas pepers yap Os ye autos oxyet; AR. 
Why how dye bear, when you're being carried yourself ? 


Oavpactov trovets Os nut ovdev Sidws. XEN. 

You are acting strangely in giving us nothing. 
= 6rt ovder Sida. - 

Mirum facis qui nobis nihil des. 


TOS OV KaKUTTOS GoTis wept wAElovos ToLEt TOUS KaKoUpyous ; 

Must you not be scoundrel since you are making much of 
evildoers? Dem. 24. 107. 

és ye, Sopu. El. 911. doris, SOPH. Ant. 696. 


Note. Other relatives (pronouns and adverbs) are similarly 
used, 
THY pyntépa éuaxdpt(ov, olwv Téxvwv éxvpyoe, HDT. i. 31. 
They were counting the mother happy in having been blest 
with such children. 
= Ort TovovTwy Exvpyoer, 
evdaipwy poe epaivero, ws ddeWs éréAcvta, PLAT. Phaed. ii. 
I deemed him happy, so fearlessly did he meet death. 
=6rt ovrws ddews, not an uncommon use of ws. 


C. Participles are frequently used in a Causal Sense. The 
Negative is ov. dre (are 5x), ofov, ofa 84 often accompany the 
Participles in this use (also éore in Herodotus). 

6 Kupos, are rats dv, nSero TH oToAH. XEN. Cyr. 1. 3. 3. 
Cyrus, koy-like, was charmed with the dress. 


ovd’ dv eve trresxdOouu Seicas Odvarov. PLAT. Apol. xx. 
There is not a man to whom I would yield through fear of 
death. 
Aéyw 5 rovd’ Evexa, BovrAdpevas Sdfat cot direp epoé. 
Puat. Phaed, 102 D. 
I speak for the following reason, because I want you to think 
just as I do. 


See also Genitive and Accusative Absolute. 
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D. Causal Sentences are also often expressed by tw and 
the Infinitive. 


ov b mAcovegias € éveka, Tavr’ empagev dAXra TH Stxardrepa afcovv 
OnBatovs 7 jpas. DEM. ii. 13. 

It was not for sake of greed that he did this, but because the 
Thebans made a juster demand than we. 


Causal Sentences are also very often and very simply 
expressed by a Preposition and its case, sometimes by a 
Preposition with the Infinitive, e.g. 

dua 75 Hirovs avrods efvat. 
Because they are friends, 
Cf. especially dia and xara. ) 


CHAPTER VIII. 

§ 246. EXPRESSIONS OF A WISH. 

I. A Wish that refers to the Future, and which there- 
fore may be fulfilled, is expressed— 

A. By the Simple Optative. 

B. By the Optative with e6e, et yap (es and ws, ras 
av; in poetry). 

The Negative is always 7. 


‘ 


@ Tai, yévolo Tatpos evTUYEaTEpoS, 

ta 8 AX’ poios, Kai yévou’ av ov Kaxos. SOPH. 

Boy, mayst thou prove more fortunate tham thy father, 

Like in all else, so shouldst thou prove not vile. 

Observe that yevoro alone expresses a wish, yevor’ av is 
an Apodosis. 

“ v4 > 9 / 
pn Conv pet apovoras. EUR. 
May I not live without culture ! 
el yap yevoiuny, Texvov, avri cou vexpos. EuR. Hipp. 1410. 
Would to God, my child, I were dead wn thy stead. 
ci’ duly dugotv vovs yévorro cwhpoveitv. SOPH. At 1264. 
Would that to you twain judgment were granted for discretion. 
ei pos yevorto POdyyos ev Bpdxeoot, Eur. Hee. 836. 
Oh, that a voice were given me in these arms. 
ws 6 Tae ropwv GAoito, Sopu. El. 126. 
Ah, that he who contrived this might perish. 

Cf. Eur. Hipp. 407. 
TOs ay avt’ Enov Tpeporte THVSE THY VOTOYV ; 
SopH. Phil. 794. 
Would that in my stead ye might hug this plague. 
py THs eyo Toratras Sixas piyouws. PLAT. Apol. iii. 
May not I be tndicted on charges so serious / 
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II. A Wish which refers to the Past, and which there- 
fore can no longer be fulfilled, is expressed — 


Imperfect Indicative (of pre- 
sent time, continued or ha- 
A. With ei9e, ei yap (un) bitual actions). 
Aorist Indicative (of single 
acts). 


B. dderov (Aorist), sometimes adpedrov (Imperfect), 
from ade:Aw, [ owe, with the Infinitive (Present or Aorist). 


eiOe, et yap (wy) may accompany wderov, sometimes ws 
in poetry. 


eL0’ elyes, & Téxovea, Bedtious ppévas. 
Eur. £l. 1061. 
Would that thou hadst, O mother, better judgment (but 
thou hast not). 


etOe cot, @ Iepixders, ToTe cuveyevopnv. 
XEN. Mem. i. 2. 46. 
I wish I had been with you then, Pericles. 


ws w@perov wrapolev exdttrecy Biov. Sopu. Hi. 1131. 
Ah, would that I had first forsaken life. 


ei’ eres Tordde TY yvepnv ratpds 

OvijoKovros elvat, Sopu. El. 1021. 

Would thou hadst been thus minded on the day thy father 
dted. 


pyror wpeXety Acretv 
THVv Zkvpov. Sopn. Phil. 969. 
Would that I ne'er had left 
My Scyros ! 


ws mpiv didatae y’ dperes péros Stappayjvac. 
ARIST. Ran. 955. 
Pity, ere you taught ’em, that you didn’t burst asunder in 
the midst. 
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Note 1. A wish may be made to depend on a condition which 
is expressed by ovrw, Instead of the sentence which logically 
should follow “so may I... as,” an Indicative or. an Impera- 
tive is substituted. 


OUTH viKyneaiue T éyw Kal vopfolnv copds, 
ws buds Wyovpat elvas Oeatas SeEtovs, AR. Nubd. 520. 


So may I win and be considered wise, as I hold you to be a 
clever audience. 


ovTws dvaipny TOV TéxvwV, picw Tov avdp’ Eexeivov. 
Ar. Th. 469. 
So may I be blest in my children .. . I do hate that fellow. 


ovTws dvaio be ToUTwY, pi, wepridyré pe. DEM. Aph. ii. 842. 9. 
So may you enjoy this ... do not neglect me. 


Instead of saying—on this condition, namely, that you do nol 
neglect me. 


This is exactly like the well-known Latin idiom :— 
Sic te diva potens Cypri 


Ventorumque regai pater 
Navis ... ; 
Finibus Atticis 
eddas incolumem precor. Hor. Od. 1. iii. 1. 


Sic venias hodierne. . . tibi dem turis honores. 
TIBULL. 1. vii. 33. 


Note 2. Explanation of expressions of a wish. 


(1) Optatives and Indicatives with et, et ydp, e{@e are clearly 
Protases with suppressed A podoses. 
el yap Tavra yévotro (8c. KaAds dy én), 
el yap TavTa éyéveTo (SC. KaAWs av Hv). 
Latin is parallel— 
O si haec ita fiant, fierent, facta essent. 
With ws compare uf, utinam in Wishes, 


(2) wdeXrov (I ought, or had ought), on the other hand, is an 
Apodosis with a suppressed Protasis; used like xpyv, éde 
without an ay. 
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Latin again supplies a parallel— 


(Eum) si ulla in te pietas esset, colere debebas. 
Cic. Phil. ii. 38. 


Tune ego debueram capienda ad Pergama mitti: 
Tunc poteram magni, si non superare, morari 
Hectoris arma meis. Ov. Met, xii. 445. 


CHAPTER IX. 
§ 247. RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


Relative sentences are introduced by either (1) Relative 
Pronouns, or (2) Particles of Relative origin, ws, dre, et, 
odpa, etc. 
_ The chief distinction between Relative Sentences i8 
that of Definite and Indefinite, a distinction explained in 
§172. It applies to many Relative Particles as well as 
Pronouns, e.g. _ 


A. Derinits— 
tore omrabev 6 HALOS avioxyel, Kat Orrot SveTat. XEN. 
You knew where (lit. whence) the sun rises, and where 
(lit. whither) t¢ sets. 


® yaia Sé€as Oavdowpoy p’, Strws exw. SOPH. 
O Earth! receive me, as I am, in death. 
Accipe me, ut sum. 


B. InpEFINITE— 
Orot av otpatnyov exmeurpnte, ob eyOpoi xata- 
yerXoou DEM. 
Wheresoever you send out a general, your enemus 
ridicule you. 
éEeott ypyjcOas Strws av Bovrwvra. XEN. 


You may make whatever use (of tt) you please. 
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Definite Relative sentences present no difficulty. In- 
definite Relative sentences freely form Subordinate sen- 
tences of every kind,—Conditional, Temporal, Modal, 
Consecutive, etc., and will be found under these several 
heads. Some Relative Particles denote Place (é7rot, tva, 
etc.), but a special chapter on Local Sentences is un- 
necessary. 

Other uses of the Relative wall be seen by reference to 
the Index. Especial attention should be paid to the 
syntax of the Negatives with Relatives; see chapter on 
the Negatives, Part ITT. 


PART Ili. 


PREPOSITIONS, NEGATIVES, ORATIO 
OBLIQUA, AND FIGURES. 


CHAPTER I. 


§ 248. PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepositions in Attic are particles which have a double 
use. Either (1) they are joined in Composition with 
Verbs; or (2) they serve as links between the oblique 
case of Nouns or Pronouns and other words, especially 
Verbs, in the sentence. As such links they denote Place, 
Time, and various figurative relations, Agency, Cause, 
Means, etc., more distinctly than could be done by the 
oblique cases alone. Prepositions also help to form com- 
pound adjectives and substantives. Philology and Epic 
Poetry, however, enable us to trace the origin and usage 
of Prepositions further back than their Attic uses, and to 
account for those uses. 


§ 249. Introductory Note to Prepositions. 


1. Prepositions appear to have been originally case- 
forms. Thus iré (Ep. trai) was Locative, meaning on the 
under side, vrep (Sanskrit upart), on the upper side; did (Ep. 
and Poet. Siac), in the space between; avri is Locative, avra 
Accusative (cf. dyrnv, coram); epi Locative; mpos (poti) 
Locative; apd (rapai) Locative ; zpé is Ablative. As cases 
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they must all have been capable of taking a Genitive.} 
Thus trai yOovds, on the under side of the earth; rap odds 
(wapai), PINDAR, P. 10. 97, on the near side of the foot; avri 
éueio, Il, xxi. 481, on the opposite side of me. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that all the quasi-prepositions, which are 
cases of nouns, are joined to a Genitive, ¢g. OQvpafe, EUR. 
Bacch. 331. This stage, however, is previous to all written 
literature, and belongs to Philology rather than Syntax. 


2. They were used as Adverbs? independently of Verb or 
Noun. Instances still occur frequently in HOMER, ¢.g. péAaves 
& dva Borpves joav, black clusters were throughout, Il. xviii. 512: 
Tept mpd yap éyxer Ovev, around in front he was raging with his 
spear, Il, xi. 180: dudi 8 of Bpdye revyea, on either side for - 
him (or near him) clashed his arms : rept xnps rAéerxe, exceeding 
much at heart he loved him. The Adverb qualifies the Verb, 
but stands apart from it. 


3. A transitional period, that of the Homeric poems, suc- 
ceeds. Originally the Noun went straight with the Verb; 
the relation between the two might be more particularly 
defined by an Adverb. Thus dyayety dSdpov, to lead home ; 
dyayetv Sdpov, to lead from home (Genitive of separation or 
Ablative): dpots Bad’ aiyisa, on his shoulders (Locative) he cast 
his shield. Compare these with eisiyov Oetov ddpov, Od. iv. 43 ; 
é& 8 dyaye xAwins, Il. i. 346: Fyev és xAcoinv, Il. i. 89: api 
8¢ xairac duos divoovrat, In the first two of these last four 
examples the Adverbs ets and é« further define the direction of 
the Verb, and form Compound Verbs which “ govern” respec- 
tively theAccusative and Genitive. But in the last two the 
Adverb serves as a link between Noun and Verb, and becomes 
a Preposition. 


4. Prepositions thus come to furnish new analytic cases, 
the old cases with their blunted and confused suffixes being 


1 This is Curtius’ view (Hlucidations, Ch. xvii.) It must apply to 
Prepositions only when they do not denote sepuration (in which case 
they would be joined to an Ablative). Such a connection between 
Prepositions and the Genitive is said not to exist in Sanskrit, and on 
this ground Delbruck (Syntaktische Forachungen, iv. ch. ix. p. 134) 
only partially accepts Curtius’ theory. | 


2 No distinction is here intended in speaking of Prepositions as case- 
forms and as Adverbs. All oblique cases are, of course, adverbial, 
except the true Genitive, which is adjectival or attributive. 
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insufficient to express all the new relations between Noun 
and Verb which were suggested by the expansion of Greek 
thought and knowledge. When a Preposition links a case to 
any other word but a Verb, to an Adjective or Noun, a verbal 
meaning is readily understood. In determining the force of 
a Preposition we must carefully consider three points: the 
meaning (1.) of the Preposition, (2.) of the Case, (3.) of the 
Verb (or verbal word). In the stereotyped phrases with 
Prepositions which have practically become Adverbs or Adjec- 
tives, it will be easy enough to supply the verbal notion which 
the phrase requires to complete it logically. . 


5. A few instances may elucidate the foregoing remarks. 


a. The noun linked by a preposition to its case has a 
verbal meaning. 

StadAayai mpds tiva, reconciliation with any one, Isocr. 60 8, 
compared with SiarAaxOjvat mpds tiva, to be reconciled with 
any one. 

togorns ag’ trrov, compare with rofevesv ag’ imrov. 

b. The Preposition with its Case is a fuller expansion of 
the Simple Case. 

Thus we may say, xpyorov mpos avipds_éort, or ypyorov 
dvopds eorri, it ts the part of a good man. 

Lysias writes pvnoOyvai revos: Thucydides, prnoOjvas wepi 
tivos: Demosthenes, pynoOnvas trép Tivos. 

So we may say, <ipyoera: pos vas, or viv, 9 dAnOea, the 
truth shall be told you; payxerOat to Nip cai tO Safer, XEN., 
to fight with hunger and thirst ; paxerOar xpos ercOupuias, PLAT., 
to fight agawnst desires. 

Similarly, 4 wap’ pov evvoia=% evvoia pov, my goodwill 
(Subjective Gen.) ; 76 wap’ euovd ddixnpa=r6 ddi«nud pov, the 
wrong done by me (Objective). 


6.: Improper or Spurious Prepositions are those which can 
be joined with Cases, ¢9. dvev, évexa with Genitive, ws with 
Accusative, but which are not compounded with Verbs. 


7. Tmesis is a late Grammarians’ term to denote the 
separation between Preposition and Verb. The term is 
unnecessary, for, as we have seen, in early Greek it is not the 
separation, but the combination, which has to be accounted 
for. Tmesis in Attic is but a survival of the earlier usage : 
it is practically confined to poetry and a few colloquialisme, 
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2g. Sv dp’ dAdAapev, Eur. I.T. 1371, dro’ o’ dAG. It is seldom 
found except when a particle intervenes. AESCH. Sept. c. 
Theb. 672 forms an exception. 


8. Dissyllabic Prepositions are oxytone. They become 
Paroxytone (i.e. Barytone) in certain cases: (1.) When they 
stand immediately after their Verb or Case, ¢g. dAécas dio 
mwavTas €raipovs, payns mépt. This is called Anastrophe. 
"Api, avi, avd, dua are not liable to Anastrophe. Mono- 
syllabic Prepositions take the acute accent by Anastrophe, 
but only when they come at the end of a line. (2.) When 
they are equivalent to a Compound Verb, generally a Sub- 
stantive Verb, dva=dvdornht péra=péreorr, similarly én, 
ét, Tapa, wept, and perhaps tro. (3.) aro and wépe when used 
as Adverbs, 

Oxytone Prepositions with elision lose their accent, e.g. 
rap’ nuepay, éx’ avTo. 


§ 250. The Prepositions and the Three Cases. 


The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object of the 
Verb. This, however, implies direction ¢o, or on, and thus 
Prepositions with the Accusative denote motion to,! extension 
along or over. 

The Genitive is the Case of Connexion and Separation. 
Prepositions with the Genitive denote connezion with, or sepa- 
ration from: in the former sense the true Genitive is used, 
in the latter the old Ablative use has been handed on to the 
Genitive. 

The Dative is connected with Prepositions chiefly in its 
locative sense. Prepositions with the Dative denote nearness 
to, or rest at, by, with, or near. 


§ 251. Collected usages of Prepositions. 


1. The Agent is expressed by the following Prepositions:— 
Yard. ~with Gen. (the regular expression to 
denote the Agent; the others which 

follow are special.) 


———_—— mn. 


1 But it must be remembered that the notion of motion must origin- 
ae ropa come from the combined signification of Verb, Preposition, 
and Case. 


T 
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apos (in poetry and Ionic prose) with Gen. 
€K bf 99 99 
mapa. (the agent as the source) with Gen. 
dad (in some special prose uses) with Gen. 
dud (the intermediate agent) with Gen. 
2. Means by— ; 
Sia with Gen. (the regular expression to 
denote the Means; the others are special). 
a7r0. 
éx with Gen. 
év with Dat. 
€vv with Dat. 
3. The usages of certain Prepositions are closely parallel :— 


G76 — € 
avri — po 

£uv — pera 

ave. — Kara 

brép —  repi (in certain senses). 
appt — epi 

eri —  mpés (in certain senses). 


4. The usages of certain Prepositions are sharply con- 
trasted :— 


9 3 3 
ets — €«€« — eo 
e@ eo € eo 
viré — wre 
a, 
ava — kara, etc. 


5. Synonymous phrases are formed by different Preposi- 
tions with Cases, ¢.g. :— 

Kal? nuepav, peP nuepayv, map’ nuepav. 
of dudi ILAarwva, of rept TlAarwva. 

6. Verbs of rest are used with Prepositions expressing 
motion. This is known as the Constructio Praegnans, See 
dad, €&, eis, év. 

7. Prepositions are used, (1) in their literal sense denoting 
place, or time, (2) in a figurative sense denoting various mora 
relations. 

The Attic use of Prepositions is marked off from the Epic 
chiefly in two ways: (1) by the disuse of the adverbial senses, 
(2) by the development of figurative meanings. 
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§ 252. PREPOSITIONS AND THE CASES. 


I. Prepositions with one Case. 
a. Accusative: ava, eis (és), as (audi practically in 


prose). 
b. Genitive: avi, amo, e£ (ex), po (avev, evexa, 
, 
xatt, yopis, apt, expt). 
c. Dative: év, cuv (dua, ood). 


II. Prepositions with two Cases. 
Accusative and Genitive: Ssa, cata, vrép, pera. 


III. Prepositions with all three Cases. 
api, emi, wapa, Tept, Tpes, UTd. 


I.— PREPOSITIONS WITH ONE CASE ONLY. 
(2.) WITH ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 


§ 253. "Avda. 


’ Ava, up to, through, opposed to xara (compare the two 
throughout), Eng. on, Gothic ana, Germ. an. ’Ava related 
to evi (ev) a8 on and in. 

Lat. an-helo, I breathe up, Curt. Etymol. i. 381. 


Up along: | 
“ a oN “ , ? 4 4 
Ta TOLa ava Tov ToTapoy ov SuvavTat TEE. 
HEROop. 
The boats cannot sail up the stream (cf. xara). 


Throughout or Among : 
aoidipos ava thy ‘EXddba eyévero. HEROD. 
He became famous in song throughout all Greece. 
oixeiy dvd ra Son, XEN. An. iil. 5. 16, to live in the hills, 
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Distributively : 
érropevOjoay ava TévTe Tapacadyyas THS HmEepas. 
XEN, 
They marched at the rate of five parasangs a day. 
So ava éxarov, in bodies of a hundred, in centuries. Cf. 
S. Luke ix. 14, 8. Matth. xx. 10. 
PHRASES : 
ava kparos (hevyev), with all one’s might (cf. xara Kparos : 
dva Adyov (pvopeva Sévdpa), PLAT. Phaed. lix. trees 
growing) in proportion ; ava ordpa éxev, to have in one’s 
mouth, at the tip of the tongue. 
N.B. dva has the sense of dvacrnOt, up/ arise! sursum! 
Cf. SopH. At. GAN’ ava e€ epdvwv, come, up from thy seat ! 
Note. ava is also used in Homer, in Lyric poetry (Pindar), 
and in Choruses of the Tragedians with the Dative (e.g. 
Eur. I. A. 754). 
IN COMPOSITION : 
(1.) Up, dvaBrerw, I look up. (2.) Reverse action, back, 
dvavevw, I throw the head back. (3.) Again, dvaBAerw, 
I recover sight. 


§ 254. Ris or és. 


Eis or és, into, to, opposed to e€, out of. Original form 
perhaps évs, from év-s. In Pindar év means in and into. 
Cf. Latin in and inter with Accusative. 


(1) Or PLACE :— 
Motion to, into, for: 
Sinxerot e€ "Itadias SieByoav es Sixediav. THUC. 
The Sicels crossed over out of Italy into Sicily (or for 
Sicily). 
With verbs of rest : 


katakXeley és THY vacov. THUC. i. 109. 
To shut up in the island. (Constructio praegnans. ) 
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(To speak) before: 
Aéeyery eis TO ARGO. 
To speak before the people. 
Cf. eiovévat, orjvas és. 
Looking towards: 


76 és TaAdAnvny retyos. THUC. i. 56. 
The wall facing Pallene. 


PHRASES ; 
eis dxdvtiov, eis Séparos tAny7y (adixveio Gar). 
To get within javelin’s throw, spear thrust. 
Opposed to é&. 
(2) Or TIME :— 
Up to, until : 
eis THY &w, till dawn; és ewe, up to my time. 
Aé such a time, by such a date: 
els éorrépay, ets tpirnv (with or without 7pépav), és rHv 
torepaiav (jet), to come at even, on the third day (or 
in three days), on the morrow. 
PHRASES : 


és kaupdv, in season ,; eis atiptov, on the morrow ; eis éreita, 
henceforward ; eis ara (or eiodmra$), once for all, ete. 


(3) With NUMBERS :— 
Denoting limit, up to, amounting to: 
vaus €5 Tas TeTpaxoolas. THUC. 
Ships to the number of four hundred. 


és Spaypunv Siabdobvat. THUC. 
To pay each man up to (i.e. as much as) a drachma. 


PHRASES : 
eis Eva, eis S00, eis Téeroapas, 
One, two, four deep. 
eis Suvaptv, to the extent of one’s ability ; cis trepBoAnv, in 
CLCESS. 
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(4) OF RELATION TO :— 
e , ¥ 
apaptuvey es tia, to do wrong to any one. 


Purpose: 
és r0d€ HKopev, for this purpose we are come. 
eis KaAXOos (hv, XEN., to live for show. 


(5) SPECIAL PHRASES :— 

és avipas (“EAAnvas, etc.) reActv, to come to man’s estate 
(to be enrolled among, belong to Greeks). Cf. éyypadu. 

és Tt (TovUTo) teXevray, to end in a certain way. 

és wav adixerOat, to come to everything, i.e. to try every 
means, 

eis "ArroAA@vos, Atovucov, to Apollo's, Dionysus’ temple, ad 
Apollinis, ad Bacchi. So eis ds8ackdAov, eis Euavrov 
(porrav), sc. ofxovy or some such word. 


N.B. eis is not used in Attic of motion to individual per- 
sons ; mpds or ws must be employed. 


In COMPOSITION : 
Into. Examples unnecessary. 


§ 255. ‘Os. ! 
ws, to, with Persons only, not with things. 
with pos; els, eri, and alone. | 





ws Ayw expecBevoavto. THUC. 
They sent an embassy to Agis. 


(6) WITH GENITIVE ONLY. 


§ 256. "Avi. 

avvi (original sense, over against, opposite to), instead of, 
in exchange for ; avra, Epic adv. and prep. over against, 
face to face ; avrnv, Ep. adv. over against. Cf. ev-avti-os 
avti-xpv. In Homer av is still an adverb rather than a 
preposition. Lat. ante (orig. anted), cf. Germ. ant-wort. 
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(1) OF PLACE, opposite to : 
This sense is Epic. 

(2) Instead of: 
Kaka Wpatres avt ayabov. PLAT. 
He does evil instead of good. 


So peifov, rAéov, dvri, instead of ponerse and Simple 
Genitive, SoPH. Ant. 182, Tr. 577. 


(3) In return for: 
Séi Ta pev avti apyupiov addrakacbar. PLAT. 
We must exchange some things for money. 


av@’ dv, wherefore (also because, cf. SopH. Antig. 1068). - 

Rarely like apos, for the sake of. (lit. over against, in the 
presence of), with verbs of entreaty, see SopH. 0. C. 1326. 

IN COMPOSITION : 

Many meanings, (1) Against, i.e. opposite or in oppostiion, 
avtiBaivw, I plant the foot against, also J resist. (2) 
Reciprocity, substitution, or equality, dvriBoy8a, I help in 
turn ; davOvraros, proconsul ; avritvros, struck, or striking 
back, corresponding ; avrideos, godlike. 


S 257. * Amr. 

’ Aro, away, off, from. Sansk. apa, away, Lat. ab, Germ. 
ab, Eng. off, of. ’Azo (Sansk. apa) connected with emi 
(Sansk. api, further, after). 

(1) OF PLACE :— : 
Away from : 
amo THS aUTaY oppavrar. THUC. 
They advance from their own country. 
With verbs of rest (from the observer's point of view) : 
éBdoacev ard wétpas orabeds. EUR. 
Shouted from the rock, standing (on it). 


Hence many phrases: ot dro trav tipywv, the men on the 
towers ; amd vewv, ad’ immov paxerOan, to fight on board ship, 
on horseback. 
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PHRASES : 
dx0 oxorov, xatpov, wide of the mark (cf. axd yvepys, 
Sopn. Jr. 389); dxd rpérov (PLAT.), unsuitably, 
opposed to xpos tpérov, xara Tpdrov. 
ao Sevdpev xaradeiv (XEN.), to tie to trees. 
(2) Or Tre :-— 
After, since: 
aro Tav aitev SiavrovetcOar. XEN. 


To work after meals. | 


PHRASES : 
70 amd rovde, henceforth ; ad’ of, ex quo, since; amo 
radar, dpxaior, of old ; ad’ éowépas (THUC. Vii» 29), 


at even 
(3) ORIGIN :-— 
€ “ 9 A a , e 2 9 > A A “a 
ot ev atro Oewy yeyovotes, ob 8 e& avta@yv Tav Gear. 


Tsoc. 
Some descended (remotely) from gods, others begotten 
(directly) by the gods themselves. 


Material : 
Kpars ard Te THS HOOVAS TvyKEKpapevy Gpov Kai dard THs 
Auvrns. PuaT. Phaed. ii. 
A combination consisting partly of pleasure and partly of 
pam. 
Means: 
(nv did modeuov (yewpyias). THUC. and XEN. 
To live by war (husbandry). 
TlepixAns ard Staxoviwy veov KaterorX€unoev thy Zapov. 


Is. 15. 11. | 
Pericles with 200 ships reduced Samos. | 


Cf. THuc., i. 91, dro rapackevijs. 
Cause, in consequence of or for: 


dro tuvos Oarvpafer Oar, eraveirOar, StaBaAAcr Gar, 
To be admired, praised, slandered in consequence of anything. 
ar’ avrev Twv épywy oxoreire. THUC. i. 17. 


Judge from facts themselves. 
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Agent, less direct than ire : 
érpaxOn am atrav ovdev. THUC. i. 17. 
Nothing was achieved by them. 

See Poppo’s note. 


amd with a case is often a periphrasis for a case alone, e.g. 
6 ard Tov Sopoddpwv poBos, fear of the body guard, XEN. Hier. 
x. 3; tov ard trav Sypou tis, one of the people, THUC. iv. 130. 
THUCYDIDEs’S partiality for a free use of do is remarkable. 
(4) PHRASES :— 
ot dd IIvOayopov, WXAdrwvos, the school of Pythagoras, 
Plato. 
of ard THs “Axadnpeias, Zroas, the Academics, Stoics (the 
Academy, the Porch). 
ot atd oxnvns, actors. 
dd amovbys, earnestly ; dro tov igov (THs tons), ax’ tons, 
lly; ard tov mpodpavots, openly; amd yAdcons 
eireiv, to state by word of mouth (THUG. vii. 10), to 
repeat by heart (XEN. Symp. iii. 5), from hearsay (AESCH. 
Ag. 813); oppdrwv dard (EuR. Med. 216), with one’s 
own eyes; ard TOU avropdrou (Tavropdrov), spontaneously, 
sponte, casu quodam ; ard onpeiov, at a given signal. 
In CoMPOSITION : 

(1) Separation, hence completion, and ceasing, drodovw, I 
wash off; dmepydfopor, I finish off, i.e. I complete ; 
droAnyw, I leave off, desist. (2) Restoration, arodidupn, 
I give back. 

Separation also becomes practically privative, ¢g. 
arayopetw, I forbid ; droxphparos, without money. 


§ 258. ’Ek, “EE. 

"Ex, ’E€, out of ; opposed to eis, into. éx« and azo run 
parallel throughout. Lat. ea, e (ec). 
(1) Or PLAcE :— 

Out of : 


ex Yraptns hevyer. 
He 18 banished from (out of) Sparta. 
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Denoting change ; (cf. avri). 
woNsy €x TOEwWS GAAUTTEW. PLAT. 
To change city after city. 

With verbs of rest : 


ex SevSpwv arayxerGar. THUC. iii. 81. 
To hang themselves on trees. 


PHRASES : 


(2) 


Hence many phrases (observe that the first three or 
four are instances of Constructio Praeynans) : rovs éx rijs 
vavpayias (ovk dveAopévovs), PLAT. Apol. xx., those in the sea, 
Sight ; ot éx Vow KaKoupyot, THUC. L 8, the evil-doers in (of ) the 
islands ; oi éx Tov Tipywy, those on the towers, THUC. ili. 22; 
Td é£’ 1005 Teixos (opposed to rd és TladAyvny), THUC. 1. 64, 
the wall on the side of the Isthmus ; ex deftas, on the right ; eg 
apurrepas, on the left ; éx vopwv, in accordance with the laws ; 
dpOds ef opOav Sigpwv, SopH. El. 742, erect in, chariot erect ; 
éx THs Yuxis (é« Oupot, Hom.) with all one's heart ; éx TaVTHS 
(Aéyecs), self-prompted, SOPH. El. 344, cf, dard; €x moXAAov, at 
a long distance, XEN. ; ex Tdéfov piparos, XEN., at bow-shot ; 
éx xEpos pdyny mote ar, XEN., to fight hand to ‘hand. 


Or TIME :— 
Since, after: 
e£ ov (xpovov), since, ex quo; ex Tov apiotou, after 
breakfast. (So are.) 


éx TovTOV, after this (€x rovrwv gen. in consequence of thts). 
éx rod Nouwod (rov Aowrav) for the future, XEN. and Pat. 


After, denoting change: 
ex Saxpuwv yedav. XEN. 
To laugh after tears (weeping). 
tupXrds ex SeS0pxdros kai rrwxds avri tAovciov. 
Sopu. 0. 7. 454. 
Blind after seeing, and poor instead of (being) rich. 
Ever since : 
€x véou, éx matdos, from youth, from childhood. 
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(3) ORIGIN :— 
aya0ot Kai e€ ayabor. 
PuaT. (Cf. Sopu. Andé. 466.) 
Good, and born of good parents. 


Material: 


TO ayxwotpov é£ ddapavros. PLAT. Rep. 616. 
The hook 1s of adamant. 


Agent (HERODOT. and poetry, rare in Atti) : 


éx raved apyouar. Sop. El. 264. 
By them am I ruled. 


Cf. SopH. Ant. 957. 973, THuc. iii. 69, Xen. Hell. iii. 96. 


Cause, Consequence, or Means : 


éx moAguov eipnvyn BeBatovrar. THUC. i. 120. 
Peace is secured by means of war. (Cf. dea.) 


Dependence upon : 
mwappynoia éf addnbetas nptntat. DEM. 1397. 1. 
Plain speaking depends on truth (comes of ). 

Cf. drdyyxer Oat éx, above. 


Mixed Phrases : 
of e£ ’Axadnpeias, éx tov ILepurarov (cf. aro). 
The Academics, the Peripatetus, 
So NV. Test. ot éx riorews, the adherents of the Faith. 
6 €£ tpov 7600s, SoPH. 7'r. 631, your desire (like a gen.), 
so buvos €£ "Epiviwy, the song of the Erinyes, AESCH. 
Lum. 344. 


Adverbial Phrases : 


éx Bias, by force ; éx rod pavepov (rpodavoi's), openly (cf. 
ex improviso, ex consulto, etc,, Latin) ; €« Tov etxoros, 
THuC. iv. 17, in all likelihood ; as ex Twv rapdvTur, 
THUG. iv. 17, so far as present circumstances allow ; €& 
iawv (Tov tvov) equally ; éx Tov avroparov, by chance, or 
accident, XEN. (less common than azo). 
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Pertphrasis for a case: 
ai €£ ’AOnvav rapQévor, the maids of Athens. 
In CoMPOSITION : 


(1) Separation, removal, completion (cf. dro), ai I go 
out, éxrépOw, I sack “utterly, out and out. 


. § 259. II po. 
II po, before, in front of. Cf. mpes. Lat. prod, pro. 
(1) Or PLACE :— 
Before, in front of: 
Mivoa 4 vicos Kettas rpo Meyapwv. Txuc. 
The island of Minoa lies off (in front of) Megara. 
Hence in defence of, for the sake of. (Cf. umép) : 
nOerXe Oavety rpd xeivov, EuR. Ale. 18. 
She willed to die for him. 
PHRASE. 
mpo odov, forwards, onwards. 
(2) Or TimE :— 
ob mpo nay yeyoveres. soc. 
Those who were born before us (our forefathers). 
6 mpd Tov xpovos, the former time, aforetime. 
(3) Or RELATION :— 
In preference to, cf. avri, mepi: 
apo tav Bedtiotrwoy ta Bpayvrepa aipetcbar. PLAT. 
To choose more unimportant things in preference to 
the highest things. 
mpo ToAAov rroreto Ban (Typsao Gat). 
To esteem highly, (lit. in preference to much). 
In CoMPOSITION : 


(1) Forth, forward, in front, of place and so of pre-eminence, 
of substitution or defence, rpoBddrAw, I put. forward ; 
mpoOuvpov, front door; mpoedpos, president ; mpopaxos, 
champton. (2) Before, of time, rpoawPavopes, I learn 
beforehand. 
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§ 260. . “Avev. 


*Avev, without, opposed to ovp. 


(1) Without the help of, or order of : ri Bporots avev Acos reA- 
etrat; AESCH. Ag. 1487, what comes to pass among men without 
the will of Zeus? (uniussu Lovis, Tove nolente). Cf. THuc. viii. 52. 
In Piat. Gorg. 518 D, without reference to. (2) Except, besides 
(like xwpis): mavra dvev ypvoov, PLAT. Crit. 112 0, all things 
except gold, omnia praeter aurum. 

In Sopu. O. C. 502 avev comes after its case. 


S 261. "Evexa, everev. 


"Evexa, évexev (Lon. etvexa, ewvexev), Poet. obvexa. 

Generally after its case, sometimes separated from its case 
(AR. Ecc. 105-6). Lat. gratia, causa. 

(1) For the sake of : xoAakeverv Evexa, pir od, XEN. Hell. v. 1. 
17, to flatter for the sake of (un order to get) a reward. ( 2) So far 
as concerns: épov ye évexa, so far as I am concerned ; évexa Tov 
6>0aApwrv, PLAT., so far as depends on the eyes. 

Note. Sometimes pleonastically with other Prepositions : 
dd Bons évexa, THUC. Vii. 92; duit vov evexa, SOPH. Phil. 
534; tivos & xe per évexa ; Puat. Leg. 701 D. 


§ 262. "Exate. 


“Exatt (Ep. with the help of). 


(1) Because of, on account of : aperns éxatt, Sopu. Phil. 670, 
on account of (i.e. as a reward for) valour. (2). So far as concerns 
os €veka.) : mers ee éxart, AESCH. Pers. 337, so far as num- 

ers went. 


§ 263. Xwpis. 

Xwpis, without. 

(1) Without help of: wovov toe xwpis ovdev evrvxei, SOPH. 
El. 945; without tou nothing prospers. (2) Far from: xwpis 
dvO pamwy oriBov, SOPH. Phil. 487, far from track of men. (3) 


Without considering, besides: xwpis ‘8éens, apart from reputation 
Puat. Apol. xxiv. (4) Different from, Puat. Lach. 195 a. 


Note. yupis is also used Adverbially. 
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§ 264. Besides the Prepositions, a greater number of 
old: Cases, which have become Adverbial, are used like 
Prepositions with a Genitive. 


I. péxpe and dypr, as far as. 

(1) Of Place: péxpe ris woAews, THUC., as far as the city. 
(2) Of Time: péxpe tovovrov, tovrov, so far, up to this time. 
(3) péxpe Tod Sexaiov (Svvarov), so far as is right (possible). 


II. ydpev. (1) For the sake of: rov Xdpev ;= Tow évexa ; for 
the sake of what, or wherefore? (2) Because of: dpi ylides 
xAWas exare, because of pride, Sopu. O. T. 888. (3) So far as 
concerns : Sexaber xapev, if tears could avail, Sopx. Fr. 501. 

Note. eeny xdpiv, onv xapev, for my sake, thy sake, not ydpiw 
epou, rou, mea, tua causa, grat. 


pos xaptv is also redundantly used, with reference to, for the 
sake of, SopH. Ant. 3), 908. 


III. Several old Accusatives adverbially used, meaning like, 
after the fashion of: Sixnv (lit. usage); tpdrov (way); Sépuas 
(Epic only, form or body). Cf. Lat. instar. 


IV. dAus, ddnv, enough; Sixa, apart ; AdOpa, xpvda, secretly. 
V. Many old local cases. 


eyy¥s; near (also takes Dative) ; cio, évrés, within; €é£w, 
éxtos, without; peta£d, between; mpdcw, moppu, drobev, jar 
from ; mptarGev, EparpooOev, in front of ; Sria Ger, Karomey, be- 
hind ; dpporéepuder, éxarépwbev, évev Kat évOev, on both sides 
of ; 3épa, mépav, beyond, across ; dvtimepas, katavrirepas, avrexpt, 
kaTavTikpv, opposite, 


(c) WITH DATIVE ONLY. 
§ 265. °Ev. 
"Ev (poet. ew, evi, eivi), in, within, opposed to eis, into, 


and ef, owt of. Lat. in, Eng. in, Germ. in. Cf. ava. 


[The old Adverbial usage of év still continues in the phrase 
év 6é, and among, und therein, and besides. Several instances 
occur in Sophocles. | 
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(1) OF PLaAcE (see Dative of Place) :— 
At, near, by, on: 
Aecwruyidns nyeito Tav ev Murad ‘Enver. Tave. 
Leotychides commanded the Greeks at Mycale. 
Tparrefous oixeirat ev T® Evteivp movrm. XEN. 
Trapezus is built on the Euxine sea. 
Among : | 


vopot év ractv evdoipos Tots "EXAnow. PLAT. 
Laws famous among all the Greeks. 


Elliptically (supply otc, or some such word), mostly 
with proper names in Attic. Cf. eis. 


év Av&Sov, in Hades, . 

év ’Avidpovos, PuaT. Prot. 320 A, in the house of Ariphron ; 
év Atovivou, 4 in the temple of Dionysus, Dem. 21. 8. 

év radorpifov, ev xtOapirrov, at (the school) of the gym- 
nastic master, the cithara-player. 


Also an Epic use (the complete construction sometimes 
occurs, ¢.g. ev AiSdo Sdmotcr, Od, iv. 834). 


With Verbs of Motion (Constructio Praegnans). Cf. 
éis, Converse construction. 


oi ev To ‘Hpaiy xaramredhevydres. XEN. Hell. iv. 5. 5. 
Those who had fled to (and were in) the chapel of Hera. 


(2) Or TIME (see Dative of Time) :— 
Within a space of, during : 
é€v Tals orrovdais, during the armistice, Xen, 
ev rout, meanwhile ; ev @, ev da@, whilst. 
(3) Or RELATION :— 
Occupation, Condition : 


ob év TOLS TMpuyuact, ob ev TeAEL. THUC. 

Those who are engaged in public affairs, those who are 
in office, 1.e. ministers of state, the authorities, the 
government, 
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év didovodig, év Adyots, év TH TEV €lvas, 

To be engaged mn philosophy, m oratory, im an art. 

elvas év Poy, év alcyxivy, €v crwmry, ev €Arids, 

To be in a state of fear, shame, silence, hope. 
PHRASES : 


év opyp exer or moveio Gai Twa, to feel angry | towards any one; 
év airig éxewv, to blame ; év ndovq <ivac dpxovres, THC. 
1. 99, to give satisfaction as rulers; év Kad eivac 
(= Karas éxetv), Eur. Heracl, 971, to be well; év Sixy 
Sixatws, in justice ; év TapacKevp elves, to be in a state 
of preparation, THUC. ii. 80; €v GrAows eivar, to be 
under arms (s0 €v tofots, equipped with arrows; év 
hoprious tpéxev, fo run with burdens on the back, XEN. ). 


Dependent on: 
ev Tais yuvattiv ectiv » owTnpia. ARIST. 
The safety (of Greece) depends on the ladies. 
So, very often, év ry’ eno, év courye, etc., penes me, 
quantum in me est, so far as lies, depends on me, thee. 
év tp Oep Td TéAOS Fv, ovK év Exot. DEM. 292. 21. 
The issue rested with God, not with me. 
Cf. Sopm. 0. C. 1443, 0. T. 314. 
With respect to or at: 
yéAwr’ év cos yeAw, SOPH. Ané. 551. 
I laugh a laugh at thee. 

A rare use, but found with Compounds, éyyeAo, evv- 

Bpifw. 
Instrument, Means, Manner (a special use, originally 
denoting Place) : 
év opOarpois (Gupacrv) copay, Hom. and Attic. 
To see with the eye (an ocults). 

Sophocles is fond of this €v. Cf. Phil. 60, 102, 1293, 
Antig. 691. Cf. also Eur. Bacch. 277, Tuue. i. 77 (v0- 
pots), Vii. 11 (ereorodais). 

In COMPOSITION : 


(1) In, at, near, éuBddrdro, I throw in; éyyeAa, I laugh 
at. (2) Of inherent qualities, ici endowed with 
voice, cf. évvopos. 
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§ 266. Suv. 


Svv (Fuv, old Attic form), with, together with, opposed 
to dvev. Lat. cum. Compare throughout with pera. 


Together with : 


erratdeveTo ouv TH adeAd@. XEN. 
He was being educated with his brother. 


Conformity with (opp. to mapa), with the help of : 
ouv TO vou hoy riOévar. XEN. 


To vote in accordance with the law (apa tov vepov, 
contrary to law). 
PHRASES : 
cuv Oe, with God’s blessing, or help, please God (deo 
Favente). (ctv Oep etretv, PLAT., ARIST.) 
ot ovv rivt, one’s friends, party, followers. XEN. 
ovv tive paxerOae (elvat, yiyver Oat), to fight on one’s side 
(wera Tivos more usual), XEN. 
Accompanying circumstances : 
aw vaio mpostiAciv, XEN. Hell. ii. 2. 7, to sa with ships 
(commoner in Epic than Attic). 
Hapletive use. Cf. Dative: 
cw TH op ayady, to your advantage, cum tuo pconumiode. 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 1.15. Cp. Sopa. Ant. 172. 
ov ty Big, with violence (cf. rpds Biav, Braiws). 
abv To xpovy, at length, XEN. Cyr. vill. 6. 
Old Adverbial use : 
py Ebv Kaxds roveiv avrovs. THUC. iil. 13. 
Wot jointly (i.e. together with the Athenwans) to wyure them. 
Cf. SopH. Ai. 960, AESCH. Ag. 586 (=furthermore), 
SopH. Ant. 85 (moreover), El. 299. 
In CoMPOSITION: — 


(1.) Together with, cvvayopevw, I speak with another. (2.) 
Completely, ouprdnpe, I fill completely, cf. compleo. 
With numerals, a distributive force is given, e.y. 
ovvrpes, three taken together, 1.e. three aptece. 


U 
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§ 267. Note on ovv and pera. 


avy, together with, denotes mere addition. 
pera, together with, in the midst of, in the company of, denotes 
participation with, community of action. 


Thus (in Homer) : 


pera Suwwv mive kat noOve. Od. x. 140. 
He was drinking and eating in the company of the slaves. 


nAvbe ovv diy MeveAdw, I. iii. 206. 

He came with god-like Menelaus (i.e. both came). 
Cf. SopH. Antig. 115, 116. 

So ovAAapBave, I take or get together (rovs otpariiras, the 

soldiers). 

petarapBavu, I take together with others, i.e. I share. 

ovvexw, I hold together, comprise, contain. 

perexo, I have with others, partake, share. 

érer Oat pera teva, to follow in the midst of others. 

érer Oar oiv tur, tw follow with (as well as) others. 

In Attic, it is to be observed, that civ with the Dative is 
used in Poetry where perd with the Genitive is used in Prose. 
XENOPHON, however, apparently following poetical, 1.¢. earlier 
or Homeric, usage, is the one Attic prose writer who uses vv 
with the Dative. 


§ 268. One or two old Adverbial Cases, dua and opuoi, 


are joined like Prepositions to the Dative. 

I, dpa, mostly Temporal: dya ép, dpa & yeyvopery, as 
dawn, daybreak ; but also of accompaniment, of dua Ooavri, 
Hot. vi. 138, those who were with Thoas. Cf. THUC. vii. 57. 

II. opod, together with ; vdwp spot to mnAg, THUC. vii. 84, | 

* water together with the mud ; Oeois 6pov=ocrv Beots, SOPH. Ai. | 
767, with the help of the gods. 

III. éyyis (see Genitive), near, 1. When used of Place is 
chiefly Epic, and takes a Genitive, but, in Eur. Herac. 37, a 
Dative. 2. Of Time or Numbers, eyyis éviaurod, XEN. Hell. 

iii. 1. 28, near year. In THUC. vi. 5, éreoe éyyts eixoor, near | 
twenty years, éyyvs is Adverbial, as ‘post may be in Latin, 
viginti post annts. 


IV. édeqs: ra rovrois epeEns, PLAT., what follows. 
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IL—PREPOSITIONS WITH TWO CASES. 
WITH ACCUSATIVE AND GENITIVE. 


§ 269. Aud. 
Aa (old and poetical form Svaz), between, apart, through. 
Cf. 8v0, Sis, Séxa. : 
A. Wir GENITIVE. 
1. OF PLACE: 
Through (right through, and out of) : 
eropevOnaay dia XudvBov. XEN. 
They marched through the country of the Chalybes. 
All through, along : 
BopuBov nxovae Sia Tov Takewv iovTos. XEN. 
He heard a din passing all along the ranks. 
_ Distributively, intervals of space : 
Sia Séxa érarftewr rupyo joav. THUG. 
At every ten battlements were towers. 


So 84 wodAAod, dia tAEicrov, dv’ EAdaowovos, at a great dis- 
tance, greatest distance, short distance. 


Cf. Eur. Andr. 1251 (aAAov de’ aAdAov). 
2. Or TIME: 
Throughout, cf. rapa with Accusative : 


taita 8 ddou Tov ai@vos poxGovcr.. THUC. 
Thus throughout their whole life they labour. 


So dia vuxrds, de’ yuepas, etc., 5:4 mavrds, Sua rTéAovs, 
continually ; Sv’ odiyou, for a little while. 


Of intervals after : 
ouxe Sua trodAov ypovou ao éewpaxevar. ARIST. 
It seems that it 1s a long while since he has seen you. 


Cf. Sopx. Phil. 285 (xpovos dua povou, of succession in 
time). 
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Istributively : 
dud weprrov érovs, or Sia revre érav, every fifth year, 
quinto quoque anno ; 4d’ érous, dc’ évtuvrov, every year, 
year by year. 


3. CAUSAL: - 


The notion is that of a coming between or intervening. 


The intermediate agent, through the medium of, by the 
agency of: 
éxeye Su’ épunvews. XEN. 
He was speaking by means of an interpreter. 
dc’ cavrov roreiv rt, to do a thing by oneself, all alone, i.e. 
without the intervention of another. 
Cf. asd, é€. 


Means or instrument. Cf. the Dative (which denotes 
more direct means) : 


9 Sta TOV Ouparwrv oxéyis, PLAT. Phaed. 83. 
Examination by means of the eyesight. 


Sia xetpos Exetv, AaBetv ri, to hold, to take in the hand. 


ADVERBIAL PHRASES : 


A great number of Adverbial phrases are formed with da 
and the Genitive. In these dud appears to be used sometimes 
in its local, sometimes in its causal sense. 


Sia pedyns lévat, epxer Oat (reve), to go to, engage in battle 
with ; 8’ éxOpas yiyverGar (tive), to be hostile to; da 
dtAias iévas (reve), to be friendly with ; dia Aoywv tevac 
(reve), to converse with ; Sv airias éxewv, ayew (Teva), to 
hold guilty ;, 50’ opyns, pvAakis, oikrov éxerv (Teva, Te), 
to be angry with, keep in prison, feel pity for. 

Sia ordparos Exev, pvypns, crépvay, to have on one's lips, 
im one’s memory, in the breast. 

5.’ dpyns, angrily; Sa omovdys, hastily; da Bpaxewv, 
shortly; a paxpov, at length (e.g. tovs Adyovs 
moveto Oat, to speak) ; dia radxovrs, quickly, shorily. 
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B. Wirn Accusative—generally denotes close con- — 
tiguity. 
1. OF PLACE AND TIME : 

Throughout, during : 

Epic and poetical only. Cf. AEscH. Supp. 15, Sopu. 0. T. 
867. 


2. CAUSAL: 


Of the Antecedent, not the Final Cause. Of the person 
or thing whose intervention helps towards a result. 


Owing to, because of, on account of, with the help of (see 
note). : 
ot "AOnvaias Sv apetnv, GAN ov dia TUYNY evienoay. 
ISAE. 
The Athenians conquered through valour, not through 
chance. 
Sia. Tovs ed paxopevous ai payat kpivovrat, 
XEN. Cyr. v. 2. 35. 


Battles are decided by (owing to the cond: a of) those who 
Sight well. 


Cf Sopu. 0. C. 1129 (dea. ve). 
Through the fault of : 


Sia tous adixws roAcrevopevous ev TH OAvyapyxig H Snpo- 


Kparia yiyverat. Lys. 25. 27. 
Owing to the unjust administration of rulers in an oligarchy, 
democracy springs up. 


et un Sta, had it not been for, but for : 
ei py Sid tov IIptravev évererev dv. PLat. Gorg. 516 E. 
Had it not been for the President he would have been thrown 
into prison. Cf. THuc. ii 18. 


é 


PHRASES : 
5 évdeiay, because of, owing to poverty (XEN. An. viii. 6) ; 

60 dyvo.ay, dia Kapa, Sid. yetporva, because of ignorance, 

heat, winter ; dia 75 Evppadyous elvas, because they were 
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allies. Similarly the common expressions &a ri, why ? 
wherefore? 5a ravra, on this account, because of this ; 
de’ 6, de’ a, on which account. 

Note. For the sake of this, denoting a final cause or purpose, 


would be rovrov évexa, not dia ravra. 


For the sake of, in order to : 

A very rare use of 6a with the Accusative. It occur. 
seemingly four times in THUCYDIDES, iv. 40, 8’ 4,0%- 
Sova, in order to vex; i. 40, Sia trHyv odéerepav Sdfav, 
for their own glory ; iv. 102, Ska 15 wepséxery avryv, in 
order to enclose the city; v. 103, dca rov Ovparos mv 
ésrpagiv, in order to exact the sacrifice. 

Note. It is difficult sometimes to distinguish between the 
causal uses of 5:¢ with Genitive and 5:4 with Accusative. It 
is extremely difficult to account for the causal use of &d with 
Accusative. Consult RIDDELL’s Digest of Platonic Idioms for 
instances of sa with Accusative in PLATO and the Orators, 
meaning with the help of. 


In COMPOSITION : 
(1) Through, and so throughly or thoroughly, SvaBaivw, I 
go through ; Siadevyw, I escape thoroughly. (2) Apart, 
Scaoxedavvvpe, I scatier asunder. 


§ 270. Kara. 
Kara, down, opposed to ava. Old form xarai, cf. xatas- 
A. WirtH GENITIVE. 


Note. Bivar xara wérpyns originally may have meant “to go 
downwards with regard to the rock,” i.e. either down from, or 
down upon. 


1. OF PLACE: 
Down from: 


Gdopevot Kata THS WéTpas. XEN. 
Leaping down from the rock. 
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Down upon or over : 
pepe Tal Tayews Kata yerpos Vdwp. ARIST. 
Come boy, quickly, pour water on my hand. 


Cf. LUcIAN’s late use, kata Kdoppys taragas, to box on the head, 
for the earlier é7i xoppys. 

Cf. Phat. Rep. 398 a, In Sopu. El. 1433 (xar’ si 
towards the vestibule). 


Down into, and under : 
9 Ardavris vicos xara THs Oardrrns Sioa npavio On. 
PuaT. Tim. 25. 
The isle of Atlantis sank under the sea and disappeared. 


2. FIGURATIVELY : 
Against : 

ot Kad’ nua Acyot, DEM. 15. 25, arguments against 
us. Cf. Sopu. Phil. 65. 

Cf. xatnyopa, Katayvyywckw Tues, Yevdouat Kata 
TLWOS. 

Concerning, with respect to : 

Touro elpytat kata racwv Tov ToATeov. AR. Pol. v. 7. 11. 

This has been asserted of all governments. 

So oxoreiv, Aéyev, (nTeiv, xara Tivos, often in PLATO (see 
RIDDELL, Digest, 163). 
PHRASES : 

Kar axpas, utterly (Ep. war’ axpys, a culmine); Kara. 
téxvwv ouvivat, DEM., to swear by one’s children; xa’ 
dAov (later xafoAov, see Lexicon), on the whole. 

B. With THE ACCUSATIVE, xara denotes close 
proximity. 
1. Or PLACE: 
Motion down upon or after : 
ot "AOnvaiot kata todas érheoy Tov Aaxedatpoviov. 
XEN. 

The Athenians were sailing in the wake of the Lacedae- 

monians. 
xara poov, down stream (cf. ava Adov). 
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After, in search of : 


éoxedacpevos xa’ dptraynv. XEN. 
Scattered in quest of plunder. 


Over against, opposite : 


ot A@nvaio: cata Aaxedatpovious eyevovto. XEN. 
The Athenians were posted opposite the Lacedae- 
monians. 


Extension throughout : 
7 evrAaBeva oxerov exes ead’ ‘Eddada, Evr. 
Discretion 13s under a cloud throughout Hellas. 
Kata yhv kai kata OdAacaay, by land and sea. 


In, connected with, belonging to : 
kar’ ayopav, in the market ; ai xara 76 cope. (rhv yuyny) 
ertOvpuat, bodily (mental) desires ; ta xara thy modu, 
public affairs, politics ; ra ward tov réAcuov, milttary 
matters. 


2. Hence FIGURATIVELY : 
Of fitness, according to: 


Kata vouv reyes. PLAT. 

You speak to my liking. 

Cf. AESCH. 4g., kar’ dvdpa cwdpova, like a discreet man 
(with a man’s discretion); AR. Av. 1001, xara mviyea, 
like an oven; xara pio, agreeably to nature (opposed 
to mapa dicot); Kara tov dxptBA Adyov, in strict state- 
ment ; PLAT. Ap. 1, od kata TovTous PHTwp, an orator 
of a different stamp from these men ; xara. Evppayiav, by 
virtue of an alliance. 


Especially with Comparatives : 


eldev vexpov peito 7) Kat avOpwrov. PLAT. 
He saw a corpse of superhuman size. 


Cf. THUC. vii. 75, peifw 7 Kara Sdxpva werovOdras. 
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3. Or Tm: 


Contemporary with : 
OepirroxAns 6 Tov Kad’ éavrév aravrwv evdo€drartos. 
EM. 20. 73. 
Themistocles, the most ilustrious' man of gill his con- 
temporaries. 
of cata IAdrwva, Plato and his age; kar’ apxny, 
originally ; xa’ eipyvnv, in time of peace. 
4, DISTRIBUTIVELY : 
Of Place, Time, Money, etc., a common use : 


xatowxovytat of Mndot cata kwpas. HEROD. 

The Medes live in separate villages. 

xa’ éva, one by one ; xara piav Kai kara Svo AaBeiv, DEM. 
20. 77, to take (ships) one and two at a time, xar’ 
avdpa, man by man. 

xa pepay (in dies), day by day; xara pave, Kar’ 


éviaurov. 
KOTa TAS Wevre Kat Eikooe pvas mevtaxogias Spaypas 
eispépecy. Dem. 815. 11. 


To contribute 500 drachmas on every 25 minae. 


5. MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES, many adverbial : 

Kal’ éavrdv, xaQ’ avrovs, left to themselves, i.e. alone or 

singly ; Kurd povas, alone ; Kara puxpov, Kar’ oAtyov, 
little by little; xara Svvapev, to the best of one’s 
ability ; 76 xat’ éué, so for as concerns me ; Kata Tavrd, 
in the same way ; war’ Altoyvdov, as Aeschylus has tt ; 
kata xwpav, In statu quo, “as you were.” 

Kata Taxos, quickly ; kata patos (per vim), by force ; 
Kara crovdny, hastily ; xa’ yrvxiav, quietly. 

Kata rovro, on this ground; xata ti; on what ground, 
wherefore? xara thy doOévecav, on the ground of, by 
reason of, weakness, 


In CoMPOSITION : : 

(1) Down, xatoBaivw, I go down. (2) Of tsolation or 
abandonment, xaraXdeirw, I leave behind or abandon. (3) 
Against, xatnyopa, I accuse ; xatayryvwrxw, I condemn. 
(4) All over, i.e. completely, xaraxorrw, I chop up in 
preces. 
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§ 271. ‘T71rép. 
‘Trep (poet. wvreip), above, over, beyond. Sansk. upari 


(above), Latin super, English over, German iiber. ‘Trrép 
for uméps is a Comparative of ue. 


A. Wira THE GENITIVE. 


1. Or PLACE: 


Over, above : 
6 Beds EOnxe Tov ArLov UTrEep yns. PLAT. 
God placed the sun above the earth. 
Motion over: 
éxxuBiorav urep tav Eipov. XEN. 
To turn a somersault over the swords. 
In the interior of a country : 
nptato e€ Aiftorias THs Urep AvyuTrov. THUC. 
It began in Aethiopia which rs beyond Aegypt, ie. 
higher up, further inland. 
. FIGURATIVELY : 
To protect, in defence of, cf. apo: 
viv umép tTavtwv aywv. AESCH. 
Now is the contest in defence of our all. 
Joined with apo, Eur. Ale, 690. 
In the interest of : 


of trép rou BeAtiorov Néeyovres. DEM. 9. 63. 
Those who speak in the cause of what 1s best. 


On account of: 
kXatpata Bpadurytos tréep, SOPH. Ant. 932. 
Tears as a punishment for slowness. 


Instead of: 


arroxpiver Oar trép tivos, PLAT. Rep. 590, fo answer for 
one. Of. THUC. i. 141, trép éavron, 
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With a view to: 
tarép Tov py Tparrev TO mpostarropevoy, ISoc. 152 D, in 
order not to do what was hidden. Cf. RIDDELL, Digest, 
p. 167. 
B. Witn Accusative. Chief signification figurative, 
beyond, 1.e. an excess of. 
1. OF PLACE: 
Beyond : 
TaY oupewy Tav uTep Méudw trodw Ketpevoy ro 
peratu. Hpr. 
The space between the hills which lie beyond the city 
of Memphis. 
2. FIGURATIVELY : 
In excess of: 
oun éotiv uTep avOpwroy TovTo. PLAT. 
This is not beyond the power of man. 
brép éArida, past, beyond hope; trép nas, beyond our 
power ; vrép Sivapiv, beyond one’s ability. 
More than: 


éxecov umép recoepdxovra avdpas. HEROD. v. 64. 
There fell over more than 40 men. 


3. OF TIME: 
Before : 
6 mpos tov Aiywytov trép ra Mydixa éAcpov. 


THuce. i. 41. 
The war with the Aeginetans before the Persian wars. 
As an adverb; 
Very rarely ; cf. Eur. Med. 627, St. Pau ad Cor. Il. xi. 
23, tirép eyo. 
IN COMPOSITION : , 

(1) Across or beyond, hence of excess or transgression, 
trepBaive, I go beyond, I transgress, omit, surpass. (2) 
For, in defence of, sreparyo, I grieve for (also exceedingly) 
as by (1); treppaxa, I fight for. 
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§ 272. Mera. 


Merd, With, among, between, after. Compare with ov». 
Cf. pera-fu, between, perate, afterwards. Sansk. mtthas 
(alternately), mithu (together), German mit. CURTIUS 
(Etym. i. p. 258) denies the direct relationship between 
pera and peoos. In Attic, wera is chiefly used with the 
Genitive. Compare with ov». 


A. Wits GENITIVE. 
With, among: 


n Wuyn aei peta Tov Oeay Stayer. PLAT. 
The soul lives for ever with the gods (in thetr society). 
pera Lvupdxwv Kevdvvevev, THUC. viil. 23, to run risk in 
common with allies. 
On the side of: 
OUK €iKOS TO THS THXNS olew Oat dei pel’ Dpov Ever Oa. 
THvce. iv. 18. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the influence of fortune 
will ever be on your side. Cf. PLAT. Apol. xxii., pera 
TOU vopov. 
Joined to: 
toxos Te Kal KaAXOS pera Vytelas. PLAT. Rep. 591 B. 
Strength and beauty joined to health. 
Modal, cf. auv, and Dative alone: 
ikétevoe TOUS Sixacras peta ToAA@V Saxpvuv. 
PLaT. Apol. xxiii 
He besought the judges with many tears. 
PHRASES : 
pera tevos elvat, to be on one’s side, ot peta rivos, one's 
companions ;, pet’? adnOeias, truly. 
B. Wits Accusative (rare in Attic). 


Next in order to: 
peta Oeous ypuyn Oevorarov. Pat. Leg. 726. 
Next to the gods the soul 1s most divine. 
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Other usages of perd with the Accusative, going among, 
going tn quest or search of, according to, are chiefly Epic. For 
them the Lexicon should be consulted. 

Note 1. With the Accusative pera denotes either (1) motton. 
to the midst of, or (2) extension over the midst of. The idiomatic 
phrases with werd and Accusative will fall under one of these 
two heads. Thus (1) pera ravra, next to, after this (lit. going 
into the midst of, and so succeeding, or coming next to); (2) péO 
Hpépay, interdiu, in the daytime (during, eatending over the day) 
peTO xeipas Exev, to have in hand. 

Note. 2. In HoMER and in poetry perd is also used with the 
Dative to denote presence among, one among others, without 
the close connexion denoted by the Genitive. 

pera Se tpitdroww avaccev, Il, i. 252, he was ruler among 
(in the presence of) the third generation. 
Cf. Eur. Erechth. 26. 
As an adverb: | 
Among, amid, next, afterwards, often in HOMER. 
In HEROD. also afterwards. pera 5€é, GrAwe x.7.2,, 1. 128. 
IN CoMPOSITION : 


(1) Together with, peréxw, I have together with or share. 
(2) Going to, among, or extending over, or in the midst of - 
petaixpuov, the space between armies ,; peBinut, I let loose 
(among). (3) Of succession, alternation, change, peraddp- 
Tos, after dinner , perayiyvér Ku, I change my mind ,; 
preT VOL, repentance. 

N.B. Coming among implies following some, and so suc- 
cession and alternation. Thus if a bead is put among 
or between others in a necklace, it comes after, and 
alternates with, other beads. 
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§ 273. “Apdi. 

’Audt, on both sides (about, around). Cf. audw, aude- 
repos. Sansk. abhi, Lat. amb, (am-, an-), amb-o, amb-to. 
"Audi related in form to audis as ex to e€&. Compare 
throughout with zrepi. 
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Note. In Attic Prose aydi is practically used with the 
Accusative only. 


A, Witn AccusaTIvE. 
About the time of, cf. epi: 
70 qv api ayopay wAnOovcay. XEN. 
It was now already about full market time forenoon). 
dpi revryKxovra érn, about 50 years. 
(Employed) about : 
adoKovct Ta audi Tov ToXepov. XEN. 
They practise the arts of war. 
dppi te (6.9. irmous, appara, deiarvov, etc.) Exe, etvat, 
ScatpiPev, etc., fo engage in, set about, be concerned 
anything. 
PHRASES : 


of audi IIpwraydpav (IlAdrwva), the school of Protagoras 
(of Plato). The phrase (especially in later writers) 
18 a periphrasis for Pythagoras himself. 

So of audi Bep£ea, the army of Xerzes, HEROD., but oi 
apt Meyapéas kat PAracious (Hor. 1x. '69) the 
Megarians and Phitasians. 


Less common uses : 


(Epic and poetical) #AGes audi Awéwvynv, AESCH. P. V., 
830, thou camest nigh (about) Dodona, cf. 419; pepipva §" 
dpi moAcy, AESCH. Sept. c. Theb. 843 (care about the 


city). 
B. Wir GENITIVE (the uses are very rare and wholly 
Epic, Ionic, and Poetic). 


Concerning, cf. epi : 
dupi ons A€eyw matdos, EuR. Hec. 580 (I tell thee of thy 
" child). Cf. Sopw. Phil. §54. AESCH. 4g. 67, dpudi 
yuvaskos (in the cause of ). 


Round about : 
HD. viii. 131 (api roAtos otxéover). 
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C. Witn Dative (wholly Epic, Ionic, and Poetic). 


Among: 
(dudi xAddous Efopeva, EUR. Phoen. 1518 (seated among 
branches). 


Concerning : 


apd’ én0t orevers, SOPH. El. 1180 (thou sighest for, about 
me). 


PHRASES, cf. zepi : 


dui rapBe (PoBy), prae pavore, for fear. In poetry. 
As an adverb, on either side. Homeric use. 


§ 274. "Emi. 
"Emit, on the surface of, upon, by, to. Cf. eed, then. 
Sansk. apt, further, after, Lat. ob. See are. 
A. Wit GENITIVE. 
1. Or PLACE: 
Upon, with verbs of rest : 
Tas OT eri yis Kat vTO yns xpvaos. PLAT. 
All the gold on earth and under the earth. 
So ed’ trou, very often. 
With verbs of motion : 
émreprpav avtous emt Tpinpous. XEN. 
They sent them away on board a trireme. 
And in Constructio Praegnans, avaBnvar ext mipywr, 
XEN., to climb up, and be on towers. 
Towards (a common use): 
ot Evupayor aveywpnoav em oixov. THUC. 
The allves returned homewards. 
Cf. i. 60, ert Opaxns. 
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In, by, near, at: 


eri vyncou, in the island ; _Y"s ext fers (SopH. 0. C.), ina 
foreign land ; év dyopg emi Tov tpare(ov, PLAT. Ap. 1, 
in the market at (by) the tables of the banks ; exi Si. 
KagTypion, ISAE., in court. 


7a ert Opgxns, THUC. (see Poppo and Kriiger) (the parts 
in) the neighbourhood or the district of Thrace or Thrace- 
wards. So éxi ras Aaxwvixns, v. 34. eri ras atrov 
peverv, to remain in their own country, THUC. iv. 118. 


In presence of, coram. Cf. wrapa. 


eEcAéyxeoOou eri révtwv. DEM. 781. 4. 
To be convicted in presence of all. 


2. OF TIME (very common) : 
ext Kupov Bacinevovtos, in the reign of Cyrus; emi 
Ocuotoxr€ovs apyovros, in the archonship of 
_ Themistocles ; eri trav watépwr, in the time of our 
fathers; én’ éuov, in my time; ws emi xuvdvuvon, 
as in time of danger (THUC. vi. 34). 


3. FIGURATIVELY : 
Set over, engaged in: 


Ewevev eri THS apyns. XEN. 
He was continuing in command. 


PHRASES : 

So péverv éi tevos, to abide by a thing ; éri tov mpaypa- 
Tw (Tov moe pov) elvat, to be engaged in business, 
im war, eri yvopns vepreaBa, ta to come to an opinion, 
Dem. 42. 4. 

6 ért tov OrActov (drAwr), € él Tov tmméwy, the commander 
of the infantry, cavalry ; 6 ext ths Stouxyorews, the con- 
troller of the treasury, paymaster-general, 


Resting, dependent ‘upon, e¢’ éavTod, ete. : 


éf’ éavrod, of or by oneself, independently or separately, 
spontaneously, i is a common phrase; é¢’ éavrov wheiv, 
THUuC., to sail by oneself or alone, ed’ éavrov oixeiy, 
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XEN., to live apart, separately ; éf’ vpay avray Bar- 
eo Oat, Hot., to consider by yourselves ; éf’ éwvrav 810- 
Nyovrat, Hor. , they speak a language or dialect of their 
own, a distinct “dialect ; ér’ dyKupewv, at anchor, HpT. 
1. 188, 


In the case of : 


With Aéyw, airPdvouar, oxoma (I examine or consider), 
xpivw, I decide or judge. 

d éri rév dAAwy Spare, tTabr’ ef’ pov avrav dyvoeire, 

Is. viii. 114. 

What you see in (the case of) others, that you are ignorant 
of in your own case. 

So éx’ éuov AEeyerv, PLAT. Rep. 475, to speak in my own 
case, to take myself as an instance ; éri ravtwv 6poius, 
an all cases alike. 


Called after : 


KexAno Oa, dvopac Divas ért tuvos (HDT.), to be named 
after a person; 4 eipnyvn 4 éri’Avradxidov, DEM, the 
peace of Antalcidas. 


éri ovopartos elvat, to bear a name, DEM. 1000. 21. 


Military phrases ; 


érayOjoav éri rerrdpwv. XEN. An, i. 2. 15. 
They were drawn up four deep. 


Generally of the depth, sometimes of the length, of a line. 
érit mevryKovra domidwy ovvertpappevor, 
XEN. Hell. vi. 4. 12. 
Massed in column fifty shields deep. 
TO pérwrov éri tptaxogiwy, Td 8¢ Babos é¢f’ Exarov. 
XEN. Cyr. it 4. 2. 
The length of the line was four hundred, its depth one hundred. 


qf’ évos, in single file; én’ driywv tavcer Oat, to be drawn 
up in a long line (or a shallow column) (XEN. and 
THUC.). 
aeiv eri Képws (cf. Accus.), to saul in column (towards the 
wing), (xara pilav ért xépws, THUC. il. 19, in single file). 
x 
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Miscellaneous phrases : 

éri Tov evwvupov, ért trav mAevpav, on the left, on the 
flanks. 

éri mravrwv, DEM., on all occasions ; éf’ éxactrwy, PLAT., 
on each occasion. | 

éxt redeurns, at last; ext oyxoAjs, at leisure, leisurely ; 
er’ ions, equally (SoPH. El. 1061); éxit apoddcros, 
Hpt., as a pretext ; eri Spxov, on oath (HDT. ix. 11) ; 
éri aposmdéXou pias, dependent on one handmaid, SopH. 
0. C. 746. 


B. Wir THE DATIVE. 


[The uses should be compared with those of the Genitive. 
They often run closely parallel. ’Ewi with Dative, meaning 
upon, is commoner in Prose than with the Genitive; the poets 
use both cases indifferently. ’Ewi with the Dative implies 
closer connection than éri with Genitive. | 


1. OF PLACE: 
Over, on: 
ot Opaxes adwrexidas emi Tals Keparais popodar. 
XEN. 
The Thracians wear fox-skin caps (fitted to) on their 
heads, Cf. Eur. Bacch. 757. 
N.B. eq’ irr must not be used for €¢’ trmov. 
tovs orAiras éri vavoty 6Aiyats evOds réprovet. 
Tuue. ii. 80 (cf. iv. 10). 
They at once despatch the hoplites in (on board) a few ships. 
Against : 
ai vines ep’ Hiv Terdyatat. THUC. iii. 13 (cf. iv. 70). 
The ships are drawn up against us. 
Cf. SopH. 4%. 51, én’ dupacs BéAAcv (Constr. Praegn.). 


In, at, near, by: 
oixéovres emt Stpvpovt, Hor., living on the shores 
of, or near, the Strymon. 
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of tav dpiorwy Ilepoay maides ert tais BaotArAéws Ovpats 
watdsevovrat. KEN. An Li 9. 3. 
The sons of the noblest Persians are brought up at (close by) 
the king’s gate (at the ‘‘ Sublime Porte”’). 
Cf. Sopn. Tr. 1100, Phil. 353. 
Next after: 
Ta emt TovTois, the next step. 
Cf. Hom. Od. vii. 216, ov yap tt otuyépn emi yaorépe 
KuvTepov adXro, naught more blatant next to (than) the belly. 
ot éri maou, the rear; dXdiyot Tov emt Tacw vrd TOV 
Yrrav dréOavov, few of the rear were slain by the light- 
armed, XEN. Hell, i. 1. 34. 
2. OF TIME (rarely) : 
Generally of succession, after, or following : 
ety emt Sexary or TH éxry ei Séxa, 
Dem. 279. 18, 288. 29. 
On the 16th of the month (stath after the tenth). 
Near, about (very rare in Attic) : 
qv WAvos eri Suvopais, XEN. An. vii. 3. 34. 
Lt was near sunset (the sun was at his setting). 


3. FIGURATIVELY : 
Set over and actwely engaged in: 
tous éxi Trois mpaypacty dvras aitcovrar, DEM. 
They accuse those who are engaged in public affairs, 
So of éxi tais pnyxavais, éri rots KapyAots, XEN., those in 
guard of the engines, the camels, etc. 
Generally at, in, of circumstances : 
éxt t@ mapovrt, THUC. il. 36, on the present occasion (to 
speak) ; éri rp Seirvp, XEN., at supper. 
With : (by no means an infrequent use). 
Cf. Eur. Bacch., ér’ evadopacr, with joyous shouts (cf. 1368). 
Cf. also SopH. Ant. 556, én’ dppyrots Adyors, with words 
unspoken. én’ éeipyacpevors, when a deed 1s done and 


over, AESCH. Ag. 1379, Sopu. 41. 377, Eur. Bacch. 
1039. 
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In reference to, in case of, connected with : 
vopov riOevae eri tivt, PLAT., fo make a law for, in the 
case of, a person (for or against him) ; 80 vopos xetrat 
éri tut, DEM. 
76 rt TY owpart KdAAOS, PLAT., beauty of person. 


Upon, i.e. accumulated on, added to: 


wnpata ert whuacw wimrovta. SOPH. Ant, 595. 
Woes falling on woes. 


So émt rovrois, thereupon, on this, very frequently 
in Attic. 


Hence probably phrases connected with meals: éri rq 
cit rive vdwp, XEN., to drink water with one’s food. 


Dependent upon, in power of, with eips and yiryvowas : 
ei em) Tols Trodeptots eyevovTo Ti av errabop ; 
XEN. An. v. 8. 17. 
If they had fallen into the hands of the enemy, what 
would have been their fate ? 
76 én’ epoi, Td éxi coi, so far as in my, thy, power. 
Cf. Acc. 76 éri odas efvas. 


(Be named) after, on the ground of : 


ért rH €xOpe ordows KéxAntat, PLAT. Rep. 470, see Stall- 
baum and references there, sedition is so called from 
(intestine) hatred. 


Causal, with words of emotion, at, for, because of: 
ent Tit padtoTa ayaddn ; XEN. 
In what do you most take delight ? 
So with yaipw, I reowe; cepvivopar, I pride myself ; 


Suc yxepaivw, I am vexed, etc., and corresponding adjec- 
tives, and substantives such as érracvos, drAoripia, etc. 


So (npsoteOac éri tive, Dem., to be fined for a thing. 
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Condition : 
ert ToUT@ vmeEtoTapat Ts apyns. HEROD. 
On this condition I resign my command. 


So very often ¢ éri tovTy, ért TovTous, ep’ @ (re), Ex’ ovdéers, 
él Tots eipnpévors, on the conditions expressed. 


Motive: 


spevderas Te kat eri TH Eun SvaBory réyet. 
PuaT. Apol. v. 
He 1s lying, and 1s speaking with a view to prejudice 
you against me. 
éri xaxoupyig, THUC. i. 37, for knavish purposes ,; ovK eri 
- bBpiferOas arr’ ext rH Hyepoves evar, THUC. i. 38, not 
in order to be insulted, but in order to be rulers ; ert Tp 
xépde, XEN. for gain; éri codig, to get wisdom, PLAT. 
N.B. In Puat. Prot. 358 B, with Gen., émi tov dAdrws 
(hv, with a view to lwing a painless life; Liddell and 
Scott. 
The reward or price: 
vyyevér Oar “Opnp@ eri roo (sc. pur) dv res defacto ; 
PLAT. Apol. xxxii. 
For what price would any of you be willing to meet Homer? 
So émi dpayyn Saveiferv, DEM. 816. 12. 
To lend money at twelve per cent. See Dict. of Antig. 
éri. dvdpamddors SaveiCecv, DEM. 822. 8. 
To lend money on the security of slaves (i.e. to hold a mort- 
gage on the slaves). 
PHRASES : 
Aéyerv eri rit, to speak in any one’s praise ( perhaps over 
the body of ). AxEscu. Ag. 1400. 
C. Wirs AccusaTIvE (1) Direction to, or (2) Extension 
over. 


DIRECTION : 
Upon: 
Set avaBnvat emt tov trmov. XEN. 
He must mount (on) his horse. 
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To: 
Eporpewete TOUS vewrépous éx’ dperny. Is. 3. 57. 
Urge the younger to (the pursuit of ) virtue. 
As Jar as: 
7 1 dexm 9 OSpucév éexi OarAacoay xaPyxe THUC. iL 97. 
The kingdom of the Odrysae stretches as far as the sea. 
(See Phrases.) 
A gains : 
OUK ELKOS apynv ert apyny oTparevoa THuc. 
It is not likely that empire will advance against 
empire. 


For, for purpose of : 
erheov ovy ws er) vavpayiav. THUC. 
They were sailing not as though for the purpose 
of a sea-fight. 
To fetch: 
wréprovow ert Anpoobévny Kai ert Tas eikoot vais. 
THUue. il. 105. 
They send for Demosthenes and for the twenty ships. 


So xaXeiv éri Setzrvov, to summon to supper. 
EXTENSION : 
Over, in space or time : 
To Opa Suvaras eri ToANa oraiua eFinvetcOar, XEN. 
The eye (sight) can reach over many stades. 
eOveto emi tpeis nucpas. XEN. 
He was sacrificing for the space of three days. 
PHRASES: (1) DIRECTION. 


éxt may Adeiv, to come to an extremity, try every means ; 
eri 7d peifov Koopeiv, to exaggerate (be extravagant in 
embellishing), THuc. i. 21. (Cf. viii. 74.) 


To produce (of a purpose) : 
ért +a yeAotdtepa, PLAT., to raise a laugh. So émi ra 
aicxiova (xadXAiw, ro PéAtiov, 7d apeivov), changing 
to, resulting in, something worse (better, etc.). 
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TO em: 
To ert Twa, ToUn’ eye, rouri oe, Trag., as regards me, thee ; 
76 éri odds elvar, THUC. iv. 28, so far as regards them. 
Mshstary Phrases : 
éri Sépu dvacrpewas, to face to the spear (the right); ér 
dorifa dvarrpépas, to face to the shield (the left); éri 
27600, dvaxwpeiv, to retire on the foot (with the face to the 
enemy) ; éri Képas mXeiv, to sail towards or on the wing 
(in column). Cf. Gen. 
ért Sefid, én’ dpurrepd, to the right, to the left; emi Tabe, 
on this side; éx’ dpddrepa, both ways ; er éxeiva 
(érexeiva), on the yonder side, beyond, ultra; éri ra érepa, 
eri Oarepa, on the other side. 
PHRASES: (2) EXTENSION. 
Up to, as far as to: 
éri Sinkdova drodiddvat, fo yield two hundred Sold, Hor. i. 
193 ; 3 dcov dei, so far as 1s necessary ; ert opixpdv, ext 
Bpaxs, @ ér * édLyov, ért mAéov, etc., to a slight, to a greater 
extent, a little way, ete. 
eet wos (€rurodv), over a large extent or space; émi 
| mieiorov avOpwrwr (extending to or over) the greater 
part of mankind, THuc. i. 1. Cf. ert rieiorov opiro, 
li. 34. 
ext 7d roXv, for the most part, ARISTOT. 


Time : 
ext roAuv xpovov, for a long time ; éwi xpdvov tiva, emi 
tpis, Act. Ap. x. 16. See Liddell and Scott, rpis and 
és Tpis. 
In CoMPOSITION : 


(1) Upon, over, evrixerpat, I lie upon; eritrAew, I sail over ; 
éroixopat, I go over, survey. (2) To, Le. “for, exivedu, 
I nod assent to. (3) To, 1.€ against, emorparevu, I 
march against. (4) In addition, ervdidwpr, I give in 
addition ; éritpctos, with a third added to one, ie. 14 
(5) Causally, over, at, émtxaipw, I rejoice at. aia a) Of 
time, after, éervylyvopat, I am born after, 

From the joint notion of advancing and addition BY 
words as excyapia, right of intermarriage ; cf. exivopia, 
ér epyao ia. 
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§ 275. Tapa. 

Ilapa (rapai, wap), by the side of, to the side of (the 
primitive notion being that of going through or crossing). 
Sansk. pard, away and towards, Lat. per, Eng. from (Goth. 
fra, fram). Tapa and vrepé are related forms from the 
root Pak, to fare or go through. 


A. Wirn GENITIVE,’ coming or proceeding from (but 
, originally aside, at the side, or sideways from). 


Coming from : 


eer Oeiv rapa Tivos, to come from a person's house, 
or country, or court. 


yiyver Oa. mapa tevos, PL. Symp. 179 B, to be born of or 
sprung from. 

éxev rapa tivos (DEM.), to recewe from, pavOdve rapa 
(Eur.), to learn from. 


The Agent with passive verbs : 


mapa Tivos Sidocbat, Aéyer Oar, cvp,Bovrever Oar, to be given, 
said, advised by any one. 


Periphrastically for the Genitive, ete.: * 
ai rapa tov Sypwv Swpeait. DEM. 20. 15. 
The gifts of democracies. 
So 7 mapd Tivos evvowa, Td map’ Epov adixnpa. (the wrong 
done by me), XEN. 


PHRASES : 


ot mapa Tivos, one’s Friends, dependants, messengers, ete., 
THuc. and XEN.; ra mapa Tivos, one’s commands, 
purposes, opinions ; wap’ éavrov didovat, to give of one’s 
resources, or spontaneously ; map’ €nov, PL Prot. 322 D, 
by my advice. 


1 The Genitive with apd “ean to represent the Ablative; thus 
pepe eh 700 Byyaros would have meant to move sideways JSrom 
the tribune 
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B. Witn Dative, by the side of, near, by, with. (Of 
persons, seldom of places, rapa cou, at your side.) 


Among, with: 
wap vpiv erpadnv, AESCHIN., I was brought up among 
you. 
KATANVELY Tapa tivt, DEM., to lodge with any one, 
chez quelqu’un. 


Belonging to: 
76 pev xptovov rapa Tovry, ot € xivduvor rap’ dpiv. 
AESCHIN. 11. 240. 
This man gets the gold, you the dangers. 


In presence of : 
eis Kpiowy ka@tordvac tia rapa tive, THUC., DEM. 
To bring any one to trial. before another. 


In the gudgment of: 
Tapa Tois ppovovery evdoxietv. Is. 9. 74. 
To be in good repute with sensible people. 
So zap’ é€uoi, me iudice. mapa cavtg, PLAT. 


PHRASES : 
of map’ éuot (npiv), my own people; ta map’ enol, my 

affairs. 

[ 1. Motion to (with per- 
sons, rapa ce, to your 
side), with verbs of 
motion. 

2. Motion or extension 
alongside, with verbs of 
rest. 

3. Parallelism and com- 
parison, side by side, 

| figuratively. 


C. Wirth THE ACCUSATIVE : 
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I. OF PLACE: 
1. Motion to: 
éreurvav trap ’AOnvaious mrpéoBes. THUC 
They sent envoys to the Athenians. 
clotévat, poiTray wapd teva, to enter, go to any one's house. 
Cf. Genitive and Dative. 
2. Extension along or beside : 
n jwapa Od\accav Maxedovia. THUC. 
The seaboard of Macedonia. Cf. Xen. An. ii 5. 1, 
Sopu. £/. 183. 
3. Parallelism and Comparison : 
Side by side (with verbs of examining) : 
map aAdnra érrat davepotata. DEM. 
Set side by side they will be most conspicuous. 
wap’ Gupa, before one’s eyes, UR. Supp. 484. 
Compared with (often implying superiority) : 
peydAn pom) % Tx) Tapa wavra ta tov avOpwrwv 
Tpayuara, DEM. 2. 22. 
Fortune is a mighty makeweight compared with. all human 
influences. Cf. XEN. Apol. i 4. 14 (so used especially 
with comparatives). 
Beyond and contrary to, opposed to cata : 
Many phrases: rapa Sivapiv, beyond one’s strength. 
mapa TO Sixatov, Tas orrovdds, Tos vopous, PrT.v, yvapnv, 
ddfav (Adyov), contrary to, or in violation of, justice, the 
treaty, the laws, nature, opinion, expectation (praeter 
opinionem, spem). 
Note. Several peculiar and much debated constructions 
occur with zrapa and the Accusative. 


CAUSAL : 
Owing to, in consequence of, cf. Sua with Accusative. 
€kacTos ov Tapa THy Eavrov dpeAciav olerat BAaYev Hy 
woAw, THUC. i. 141, each man imagines that he will not 


in consequence of his own neglect injure the state. Cf. 
Dem. Phu. i. 41, rapa riv éavrod popny. 
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Besides, in addition to: 
ovK éors mapa tavr adda, ARIST. Nub, 698, there's 
nothing else besides this; wapa ravra wavra érepdv Tt, 
Pui. Phaed. xix,, besides all this something quite different ; 
rrAny} rapa rAnynv, AR. Ran. 643, blow for blow (im- 
plying alternation). 


II. Or Time : 
During : 
tov Sedov avdpa edye trap’ odov Tov Biov. 
MENAND. 
Avoid a cunning man thy whole life long. 


So rapa ravta tov xpdvov, mapa wérov, AESCHIN., inter 
potandum. Cf. Lat. per totam vitam. 


At the moment of : 


Tapa TovovTov Katpov, DEM., at such a moment ; rap’ avra 
radikypata, DEM. 21. 26, at the very moment of the 
wrong-doing, flagrante delicto. Cf. éx’ avropwpy, in 
the very act. 

Note 1. wap’ npépav is generally taken to mean on each alternate 
day. See SopuH. 41. 475. Lobeck and Jebb consider that it 
rather means day by day, as each day comes. The phrase occurs 
in Dem. viii. 70. InSopu. 0. C. 1455, rap’ juap atOcs appears 
to mean on the following day. apa phvatpirov, ARISTOT., every 
third month. 


Note 2. rapa (motion to), in certain phrases denoting the limit 
reached, is used of excess or defect, and so describes the differ- 
ence of two things. 


rapa Torovrov 7 MuriAnvyn FAG Kivduvov, THUC. iii. 49. 
Mitylene came within such a distance of danger. 


Cf. Tuuc. vii. 2,.vi. 37 (rapa rocotrov ysyvicKw, so much 
within the mark is my opinion); iv. 106, mapa vixta eyévero 
Aafeiv, came uithin a night of taking, i.e. one night only stood in 
the way of taking. 

To this construction belong a great many phrases, ¢.9. rapa. 
puxpov, odd, dAtyov, Bpaxd edAOeiv, yever Oar, aropedyev, viKar, 
to come within a litile, to have a narrow etc. escape, to win a narrow 
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or a hollow victory. Similarly zap’ ovdev, puxpov, oAi-yov roveio Gat, 
dye, GerOa, etvat, to hold of no, little, account, be of little account. 
In COMPOSITION : 


(1) Alongside, rapiornus, I set alongside ; rapaBddrXopat, 
I expose or stake ; wapaAXnXos, beside one another. Hence 
(2) of alternation, rapadXAdoow, I make alternate. (3) 
Aside, beside the mark, amiss, rapaBaivw, I transgress. 


§ 276. Tlepi. 

Tlepi, rownd about, beyond, over, very (cf. adverbial use). 
Cf. wépi-£, round about; wepicocs, excessive ;—arep, how- 
ever much. Sansk. pari, round about, Lat. per(magnus). 
See zrapa. : 

Compare throughout with ap¢i. 

A. Wirn GeEnItIVve. 

In prose the meanings are figurative: the local use is Epic 
and poetical (cf. Eur. Tro. 818). 


The Object for or about which : 
aywviterOe mavres wept aperys. XEN. 
Strive all of you after excellence. 
So 6 dyav (6 xivduvos, etc.) repi Yuyns (repi Tov peyiorwv) 
eori, the struggle ts for life ( for the highest olyects). 
With verbs of caring, thinking, fearing, etc. : 
pére pot, BovrAevopat, PoBovpar epi tivos, I care etc. for 
a thing. 
Also of saying and hearing : 
ayyérAAw, A€yw, dkovw, MEnVNpae epi TLVOS. 
The use of these verbs with zepi should be compared 
with the use of the simple Genitive in Epic and in Poetry. 
PHRASES : 


éumeipws Exerv wepi tivos, AESCHIN., to be experienced tn @ 
thing. (Cf. XEN. An. vi. 2.1. Genitive without epi.) 
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Periphrastically : 
ai rept ‘HpaxAdous rpdfets, PLAT., the deeds of Heracles. 
woverOat, yyetrOai te wept moAAov (cpixpot, ovdévos, 
aa.vros), to esteem a thing highly, etc. epi here contains 
the old meaning beyond, cf. mepryiyvopat, I get beyond, 
Le. I surpass, excel. 


B. Wrru Dative. 


Comparatively rare in Prose: in a local sense the Dative 
denotes a closer connexion than the Genitive, cf. éri with 
Genitive and Dative. 


Close round, around and upon ; the literal meaning leads 
on to the figurative : 


elde mrepl TH yetpi TOD vexpod ypucody SaxTuALOP. 
Pat. 
He saw round the finger of the corpse a golden ring. 
A good example in XEN. An. vii. 4. 4, wept rots orépvors, etc. 
ketrat 5€ vexpos wept vexpp. SOPH. Ant. 1244. 
He lieth dead, clasping close the dead. 
Transfixed by a weapon : 
Common in HOMER (so ay¢i, Od. xii. 395). 
merrwra TDde Tept veoppavTyw Eider. SOPH. A1, 828. 
Fallen upon this new-reeking sword. 
The Object about which, very rare in Prose (cf. Gen.) : 
wept TH LixeXig, eorat 6 dywv. THUC. vi. 34. 
The struggle will be for Sreily. 
See Poppo. 
rept Tp xwpip Sewav. THUC. i 67. 
They feared for (about) the place. 
Cf. Puat. Prot. 314A, wept rots puArdrows: Phaed. 114D, 
Tepi TY THPATL. 
The cause (poetical). Cf. audi: 


epi Poy, repi rapBet, wept xdppart. (In Poetry.) 
For fear, for terror, for) joy. 
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C. With AccusaTIvE. 
[Motion round about, Epic.] 
1, OF Pack, the literal meaning sometimes running into 
the Figurative : 
Rest round about, near, at, by, in: 
ot EdmBoe xowpavrar mept ta apyeca. XEN. 
The Ephebi sleep by (in the neighbourhood of) the 
town-hall. 
Kail THs Kepadys xaréaye wept ALBov meray, 
AR. Ach. 1180. 
And he fell on a stone and has cracked his crown. 


Cf. DEM. 21. 4, repi avrd xarappety. 
Fall in ruins (lit. about themselves). 


So THUC. vii. 23, repi dAAnAas TapayOeioas, 

Cf. the Dative, wepi Eide, ete. 
» wept AéoBov vavpayxia. XEN. Hell. ii. 3. 22. 
The sea-fight off Lesbos. 


2. TIME: 
About or near, with numbers : 
non hv wept wANOoveay ayopay. XEN. 
It was now near full-market hour. 


So wept tovrovs tots xpovovs. THUC. 
About this perwod, or tume. 
wepi €BdouyjKxovra, THUC. 1. 54, about seventy. 
3. FIGURATIVELY : 
Be busied about, engaged in. Cf. audi: 
With eévat, yiyver Oat, StatpiBewv, orovddterv. 
dvrt avt@ wept radta 6 Edpupédwv dravrg. THUG. vii. 31. 
While he was engaged in this Eurymedon met him. 
See Phrases below. 
Towards, ie. with reference to: 


wept Tov Oedv doeBovorv. ANTIPH. 
They are umpious with regard to (in their dealings with, or 
duty towards) the god. 


A. 
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With Verbs : 

So evoreBetv 
Gpapraverv 
owpovety 
orovdafety 


With Adjectives : 

rovnpos, ) bad) 

saa mepe Te oad in the matter of. 
é-yabbs Tept THY WoALy. 
Good as regards the state, Le. a patriotic citizen. 


With Substantives, Periphrasis for Genitive or Adjective : 


of vopoe of epi rods yduous, PLAT. Crito, 50 D, the laws 
which relate to marriage, marriage laws ; ot epi Avoiay 
Adyot, PLAT. Phaedr. 279 A, the speeches of Lysias ; 7 
wept Pidurmov tupavvis, XEN. Hell. v. 4. 2, Philip's 
despotism ; 7a wept ras vais, THUC. i. 3, naval affairs ; 
| ra wept Kopov, Hpt. i 95, the deeds or history of Cyrus. 
PHRASES : 
ot mepi Tuva, a person’s retinue or suite ; ot rept ‘HpdxAeroy, 
Puat., the school of Heracleitus ; ot wept ’Apyxiav woXrep- 
apxot, XEN., Archias and his fellow-polemarchs. 
ot rept povorkyv, prrdovodiayv, tiv mroinoww, tots Adyous 
OvTes. 
Those engaged m music, philosophy, poetry, oratory ; musi- 
cians, philosophers, poets, orators. 
6 wept Tov immov, XEN, 
The groom. 
wépt, after its case (Anastrophe), is found in THUC. and 
PuaT. Once in PLATO, Leg. 809 5, it is put far from its case, 
something like a German separable particle. (See Liddell and 
Scott.) 
In COMPOSITION : 

Around, beyond, exceedingly, weptBdrAXrA(w, I put around ; 
repirintw, I fall around, embrace, fall foul of, into ; mept- 
ytyvopat, I get beyond, excel, survive, escape; mweptxapis, 
exceedingly glad. 


wept Twa, OF Tt 
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§ 277. II pos. 

IIpos (Ep. and Dor. sporti, rot), towards, to, in front 
of, before, opposite, beside. Sansk. prati, towards, Eng. 
forth-with. Tpo-ri is formed from apo. 

Cf. rpda-Oev, in front. 

A. Wir Genitive,’ generally of direction towards, or 
with reference to, without implied motion. 

Towards : 

In presence or in sight of : 

6 rt Sixavov éote Kat mpos Seay Kai mpos avOparrov. 
XEN. 
Whatever is right in the sight of gods and men. 


TO Tpos Sixvavos revyos eFeteixicav. XEN. 
They completed the wall which faced Sicyon. 


A very common usage in prose and poetry (the verb, such 
as efvae or xeioOat, is readily understood). 


So in entreaties : 

MpPos VUY GE TATPOS, TPOS TE [LNTPOS, W TEKVOY. 
icerns ixVvoomat. SopH. 
Now by thy father, by thy mother, boy, 

Suppliant I supplicate thee. 

Note. A very common use. Observe (1) that ce is often 
inserted thus, zpéds oe marpds, cf. per te deos oro, (2) the 
verb is often omitted, rpds Atds, rpds Dewy, ut) mpds yeveion, 
wi) wpds we ‘youvwv. 


On the side of : 
"ArxiBiadns Aeyerat mpos matpos *Adxpavodav 
i. D 
elval. EM. 
Alcibiades 1s said to have been descended from the 
Alemaconidae on the father’s side. 
1 Observe that the Genitive with xpés is a genuine Genitive and not 


a representative of the lost Ablative,—connection, not separation, being 
denoted. 
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Cf. Sopn. Ai. 1305, rots rpds afuaros, blood relations. Cf. 
Sopu. £/, 1125 and 1075 (ra rpds réxvwr). 


Belonging to (periphrastically for Genitive alone) : 
ov pos idrpod codod 
Opnvetv éer@das mpos Touavrs wyatt, SOPH. 
’Tis not a wise physician’s part 
To mumble spells o’er sore that needs the knife. 
So mpds yuvatxés, like a woman, ete. 
And with qualities, rpds Sixns, in accordance with justice. 
Sopu. 0. 7. 1014; ov mpis rijs tperépas Sd€ys, THUC. iii. 
59, it does not accord with your reputation. 


In favour of: 


Q a ¥ a \ , 4 
mpos Tay exovtwv DoiBe tov vopov tiOns. EUR. 
Thou makest this law in favour of the rich, Phoebus. 


On the part of, at the hand of: 
erraivov TevEeTat mpos your euov. SOPH. 
He shall meet with praise at least from me. 
The agent with Verbs and Adjectives (very common in Ionic 
and in poetry): 
Kipos époAoyetrat rpos rdvtwv Kpdtirros yevéer Oar, 
XEN. An. i, ix. 20. 
Cyrus is admitted by all to have been most excellent. 


Cf. Azscu. P. V. 650, Sop. An. 919 (€pnpos rpds didrwv). 
Cf. El. 562 (with a Substantive). 
In poetry also, rarely, of things. Sopy. El. 1236. 


B. Wiri Dative. 
Near or beside, in rest: 


Ob ToTAaMoL Tpos Tals Wayais ov weydAot eioiv. XEN. 
Rivers near their sources are not big. 
Sopu. 0. T. 1169, rps 7 Secvy, on the brink of horror. 
In presence of : 
In Demosthenes: wpés rots xpirais, in the presence of the 
jurymen: mpos rots Oerpoberais, ete. (A€yecv). 
Y 
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Engaged in: 


apos TH eipnpevip Ady~ Hv 6 Lwxparys. 
PLAT. Phaed. xxxv. 84 C. 
Socrates was absorbed tn the conversation held. 


Cf. totus erat in sermone. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 2. 
Note. A frequent prose usage: elva:, yiyver Oat, SearpiBev, 
THY yvepny éxev rps TevE, 
In addition to: 
M@pos ToLs Tapovow AANa tposdaPelw Odrets. 
AESCH. 
In addition to thy present woes thow wouldst add 
5 other woes. » 
pos Tois aAXots, in addition to the rest. 


‘So constantly apos rovrous, praeterea, in addition 
to, besides this, seldom apos toute. 
C. Wirn Accusative. 
1. Direction towards, or to, implying motion. 
2. Relation or connection with (a very free and 
post-Epic usage). 
Towards, to, literally and figuratively : 
Epuyov mrpos Thy ynv. XEN. 
They fled to the shore. 
«9 piroreula rapoEvve: mpos Ta Kada. XEN. 
Ambition spurs to noble aims. 
With verbs of speaking : 
elpjoeTas mpos Uuas aca 4 adnOea. DEM. 
The whole truth shall be told you (spoken out before 
you). 
Very commonly, eizetv, Aéyev, ppdfev, droxpiverOar wzpds 


tia, SOPH. El. 640, apis das (to proclaim), publicly, in 
broad daylight, in luce. 


Aéyetv pos tiva, to speak in reply, advorsus aliquem. 


Aéyey ard twos, to speak against (in accusation of), in 
aliquem. 
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With verbs of considering : 
AoyicacGe mpos vas avtous Ti ovuByoeras. DEM. 
Consider with yourselves what will happen. 
So evOvpeio Oat, dvapvnoOjvas repi tuvos. Cf. SopH. El. 285. 
avr mpos abryv, alone by myself. 
Of dealings with ; 
atovéas (cuvOnxas) Trovdpat mpos twa, I make a 
truce, treaty with. 
So fuppayia, piria, €xOpa, axioria, méAcuos mpds teva, 
mpos Tous Sixarrds, in the presence of the jury. 
Against : 
mpos Tovs Midous éyévovro dyaol, THUC. i. 86. 
They proved themselves brave men against the Medes, 
Cf. XEN. Cyr. ii. 3.13. ~ 
mpos kévtpa pn Adxrife. Prov.— Kick not against the pricks, 
Generally, with reference to: 
ovdey att@ mpos THY ToALy éori. DEM. 528. 16. 
He has nothing to do with the city. 
adodaAdas éxew mpds tt. XEN., to feel safe or comfortable 
about, 
MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES: 
With a purpose : 
pn Tpos TO mapey aet Bovrever Oat. soc. 
We should ever deliberate with an eye to the present. 
So Erouos, xpjouysos, ixavds rpds tt, ready, etc., for a purpose, 
According to: 
apos &AXov (av, DEM., to live according to the standard 
of another. 
moos tHv Suvapey, according to one’s ability (pro viribus.) 
apos Tas TOxas (EUR. Hipp. 701), suited to one’s fortunes. 


In consequence of, on hearing : 


xNarerraive mpos Tt. THUC. To be annoyed on hearing. 
aOupws yew mpos tt. XEN. To be despondent. 
mpos TavTnv Thy dnugv. Hot. Ad hanc famam, 
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mpos Tavra : 
a pos ri; wherefore ? a pos raura, therefore. 


Sometimes introducing a defiance or challenge, so then, 
e.g. Sopu. O. T. 455. 
Compared with : 
woXAn dv ein arurria rhs Suvdpews pds Td KAEos avrov. 
Tuvc. 1. 10. 
There would be a strong disbelief in their power as compared 
with their reputation. 
Cf. Hpr. iii. 34: also ili 94 (implying superiority), and 
lil 94 (76 péroy wpos, the mean between). , 
wévre mpos Tpia, ARISTOT. ive to three. 
Exchange : 
ydovas mpds ySovas kat Avras mpds Avras kal PdBov mrpds 
¢dBov xaraAAdrrecOar, PLAT. Phaed. xiii. 69 A. 
To exchange pleasures with pleasures, pains with pains, and 
fear with Sear. 
Cf. Hom. Ji. vi. 2365. 


2. Of TIME (a rare use), towards, near, about : 
pos éomépav, drawing towards evening: mpos nw, towards 
daybreak, PLAT. and XEN. 


PHRASES : 
os) mpos Tov moéAepov, res militares, military affairs. 
Td. pos tovs Beovs (SopH. Phil, 1441) ; duty to the gods. 
ssf staal Aeyey, to speak with a view to gratify or 
y 80, pos xdpuy Snpyyopeiy, to make a popular 
me talk clap-trap or “ bunkum ;” mpéos €xOpav Trove 
at Adyov, DEM. (calculated to mspire dislike) ; ; adravra 
mpos oovny (nretv, to make pleasure one’s sole aim 
(omnia ad voluptatem referre). 


Adverhial phrases : 
apos Biav (mpés 78 Biavov, AESCH. Ag. 130), violently, by 
force ; pos dvdyKny, of necessity (cf. tm’ dvdyxns, 8 
dvdyeny, ef dvayxys, ov avdyxy). 
Tpos p€pos proportionately, DEM. zpos cevoéBecay, prously, 
SOPH. pos dpyjv, angrily, SopH. and DEM. pos 
katpov, seasonably, SOPH. 
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mpos xaptv Tivos, alicuius gratia, for the sake of a person. 
mpos ioyxvos xdpiv, Eur. Med. 538 (laws not made) in 
support of violence ; cf. SOPH. Ant. 30, zpos xdpw Bopac, 
for the sake of food. In such phrases, zpds xdpwv is 
almost like évexa. 
mpos avAdv, Eur. Al. 346, to the accompaniment of the 
pipe. 
Asan Adverb: in addiiwn, besides : 
ddoyia Kat duabia ye rps. PLAT. Meno, 90 8, Absurdity 
and unreasonableness to boot. Cf. Eur. Or. 622. 
In CoMPOSITION : 
(1) Towards, rposépxopot, I approach. (2) Near, beside, be- 
sides, mposxeypar, I lie near ; mpostiOnpt, I apply, I add. 


§ 278. “Yard. 
‘Tro (Epic vat), wnder, = Sansk. upa (thither, to, with). 
- Lat. sub. 
A. Witn GENITIVE. 
1, Of PLACE. 
Under : 
Ta viro yns Suxactnpsa. PLAT. 
The courts of justice under the earth. 


From under ; 
veoooov T6vS’ tre mrepav ordcas. Eur, And. 441. 
Drawing from under the wings this chick. 


An Epic but rare Attic use. 


1 §ré like the Latin sub seems originally to have meant upwards, 
from below towards a place above. Compare émrrios with supinus, facing 
upwards, dr, aloft,: surgo (.e. sub-s-rigo), succedo. Hence d7é means 
going to meet (iravrid{w), supporting, and so agency or cause. More 
generally i716 comes to denote under the power or influence Qf, and even 
accompanying circumstance, sometimes almost like éri with a Dative, 
e.g. AESCH. Sept. c. Theb. 821, brs dbvy. With the Genitive twé denot- 
ing separation from, the Genitive must represent the Ablative ; on the 
other hand when iwé means under, the true Genitive, denoting sphere 
abies which anything occurs, whether of place or time, etc., is em- 
ployed. 
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2. FIGURATIVELY ; under the influence of. 
Of Persons :—the Agent, like Lat. a, ab: 
With Passive Verbs : 


e 4 9 e «a e 4 
ot Ilepoat evinn@noav vio tev EddAnvor. 


The Persians were defeated by the Greeks. 
Of Things :—the cause: 


, “ 3 4 
mavra utro Seous Evvictarat. THUC. 


They all hold together through fear. 


A very common use, v0 vooou, ud’ ndovys, um’ opyns, 
by, in consequence of, from, for, disease, pleasure, 


anger. 

td KijpuKos evyas éroouvrea, THUC. vi. 32. 

At the direction of a herald they were offering prayers, 
praeeunte praecone. 


Hence of accompanying circumstances : 
Frequently of muste. 
éorparevero id oupiyywv. Hprt. i. 17. 
He used to march to war to the sound of the pipe. 
Cf. Sopa. El. 711. Eur, Bacch, 156. 
So wivev irs oadmeyyos, AR. Ach. 1001, to drink to the 
trumpet’s sound. vw evdjpov Bons Pica, SOPH. 
El. 630, to sacrifice with auspicious cry. irs davov 
wopever Gar, to march by torchlight. vxs moparys, in 
procession. Hbpm. i 45. 


Note. iré has this sense with the Dative in early and late 
Greek, ¢.g. HESIOD and LUCIAN (see Liddell and Scott); also 
rarely in Attic with the Accusative, PLAT. Leg. 670 A, tz’ 
opxnow kat gdyv: XEN. Sym, 6. 3, vxd avdAdv. 


PHRASES : 
tq’ éavrod (rorety rt), to do anything spontaneously, of one- 
self, sua sponte. v¢’ tpov avrav Kal py) rd TOY 
moAepiov, THUC. iv. 64, of your own free-will, and not 
compelled by the enemy. wé here denotes the Agent. 
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B. Wira Dative. ; 
vie means under, in a local sense, less frequently 


in Prose than in Poetry. 
Under : 
; evarens Oavet 
yun T aplotn Tav vd’ nrAi@ pape. Eur. Al. 150. 
Glorious thou wilt die, 
The noblest woman far beneath the sun. 


Cf. XEN. An. i. 2. 8, dro TH axpotrone elvat. 
Covered by : 
ri éxets bd Tw ivatiy; PLAT. Phaedr. 228 p. 
What have you concealed under your cloak ? 
Cf. AnscH. Ag. 1030, td oxdry. 
Under power of persons or things: 
hv &ts bro vopots Kat marpi. Puat. Rep. 574 E. 
He was still in subjection to laws and to a father. 
. Ud’ €avt@ rrotetoOat, to bring under one’s power ; cf.. 
HDr. vii. 157 ; THUuc. vii. 64 (and see Accusative). 


Classed under : 
Ta brd Tais yewperpiats Nevers. PLAT. Rep. 511 A. 
You are speaking of what comes wnder the head of geometri- 
cal pursuits (various branches of geometry). 
More rarely with Accusative, see LEXICON. 


C. With ACCUSATIVE. 


Motion under : 
aveywpnoav vTo TO Teiyos. XEN. 
They retired under the walls. 


vio Sicacrnpiov, into (under control of) a law court. 
HDT. vi. 104. 


Extension or position under ; 
76 TleAaryixdv 75 td Thy axpdrode é£pny On. 
THuC. i. 17, 
The Pelasgicum which les (extends) under the acropolis was 


crowded. 
Ta vd THV dpxrov. HDT. v. 10, the northern districts. 
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Subjection to: 
elas avTous TauvtTa TreipacacBat Viro odas Troveia Oat. 
THUC. 
It is likely they will try to bring all under their power. 
ol vireo Tuva, XEN., those who are in subjection to 
any one. 
Cf. Dative. 
Of Time, near, about : 
UTrO TOV cetcpov. THUC. 
At the tume of the earthquake. 
vio vuxta, towards night, at nightfall, sub noctem. 


tad Thy KatdAvoty Tov ToAgpor, just at the end of the war. 
XEN. Mem. ii. 8. 1. 


PHRASES : 
tm’ avyas Gpav ri, to hold up to the light (cf. Eur. Hee. 
1154). 
tré tt, PLAT. and ARISTOPH., to a certain degree, ali- 
quatenus. . 


In CoMPOSITION : 

(1) Up bo, travrid(w, Igo up to meet, I face; and so of 
accompaniment, urgiw, I accompany in song. (2) Under, 
trey, I am under. (3) Secretly, slightly, gradually, 
trogaivw, I show or shine a litile ; vroBaAXrw, I suggest, 
suborn, substitute ; virépvOpos, reddish. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NEGATIVES. 


Introductory Note. 
§ 279. Ov negat, My injitiatur. 


Ov contradicts or denies.1 The following are typical instances 
of its use: ravra ovx éyévero, these things did not take place ; 
TavTa ovK ay yévoro, these things would not take place; od prpt, 
I do not assert, i.e. I deny. The statement may take an in- 
terrogative form, ov tatra éyéevero ; did not these things take place ? 
where an affirmative answer is expected, the person addressed 
being challenged or dared to say ovx éyévero. 

M7 on the other hand deprecates or repudiates. The following 
Instances taken from HOMER are typical : pa éue AGBor xdAos, 
may not anger seize me! py oe Ktxeiw, let me not meet thee! F ph 
mov pace; what! say ye? (be it not that ye say/) a state- 
ment put deprecatingly or repudiated: Surely no/ you don’t 
say, etc. =do you say ? 

Hence py naturally expresses a prohibition, py pe’ épebc(e, 
provoke me not/ It also naturally expresses fear, apprehension, 
surmise: py pe otiBy dapdoy, I fear (or perchance) the frost shall 
overpower me. ‘The surmise may be expressed independently, 
as above, or it may be attached to a verb, and so pass into a 
Subordinate Sentence: SeiSw pi) yevwpat, I fear that I may 
become. Again the surmise, or result deprecated may prove 
true: detdw pr vnpeptéa elrev, I fear she spake the truth.? 


1 Ob denies, wu declines, Curtius. Ov denies, wh rejects: od is the 
negative of fact and statement, uh of the will and thought, Goodwin in 
Liddell and Scott. Ov denies a predication, uh forbids or deprecates 
(further on, disclaims), Monro, Homeric Grammar. 


2 M4 is identical with the Sanskrit mé. In Sanskrit md is used with 
the Conjunctive, Optative of wishing, and Imperative like 4% in Greek, 
Curtius Htym. i. p. 415. For instances see Delbriick and Windisch, 
Syntaktische Forschungen, Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optatevs 
im Sanskrit und Griechischen, p. 112 and following. Max Miiller, 
Oxford Inaugural Lecture, Note C., gives an instance (from Wilson) 
of the prohibitive md with what may be equally well called an Infini- 
tive or Dative: md kdpaldya, lit. not for unsteadiness, i.e. do not act 
unsteadily. This seems to trace back ») as far as we can go. 
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In all the above instances ov contradicts downright a state- 
ment of fact, whereas 47 deals with conceptions or thoughts. 
A line is thus drawn between the two negatives—a line, on 
the whole, clearly marked throughout Attic Greek, although 
subsequently blurred.} M7 is thus used with Wishes, Prohibi- 
tions, Conditions, and Purposes. A negative consequence con- 
ceived (dare with the Infinitive) requires 7, a negative con- 
sequence achieved as a fact (adore with the Indicative) 
requires ov. . 

M7 is used generally with abstract conceptions as opposed to 
known and definite facts. Thus of ov ricrevovres means those 
particular (known) persons who do not believe ; oi un murrevovtes, 
all or any persons who do not believe (if any do not believe) ; ered: 
ovx FAPov, when, or since (as a matter of fact), they did not 
come ; éredy pi EAOorev, whenever (the number of times not 
being specified) they did not come; 7 ovx éurepia, the tn- 
experience (of some known person), the fact that some one is tn- 
experienced ; 1 pay éumecpia, inexperience in the abstract (without 
predicating of any particular person); 6 ovx« dv, he who ts not 
existing, the dead man ; r& pr) Ova, all things whatsoever are not, 
a vast limbo outside of our actual knowledge. 

The construction of the sentence may change ov to py, yet 
even so, if it is necessary to contradict point blank a word or 
statement, ov may be used. See examples at the end of 
this chapter. 

Whatever applies to ov and pj applies equally to their com- 
pounds, ovdels, undeis ; ovdé, unde; ovre, pre, etc., etc. 


§ 280. Ob PRIVATIVE. 


Ou prefixed to a word deprives that word of its affirma- 
tive meaning and gives it exactly the opposite sense. 
Hence it is called privative (privativum). 

Especially noticeable under this head is the idiomatic 
use of ov with verbs of saying and thinking: od dmpt, ov 
dacke, ov vouitw, ovK olopat, ov SoKx@, ovk ea. 

1 As Lucian (second century A.D.) is sometimes read it may be 
observed that he uses yu) where Attic writers use of: (1) with Parti- 


on in a Causal sense, and after ws, 571, Stores Causal, (2) after Verbs 
of Saying and Thinking in Oratio Obliqua. 
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By this idiom ov is used with the principal verb. where 
in English the negative is joined with the following 
Infinitive. 

Ov in fact almost coalesces with its word. Compare 
the use of the Latin negative (ne in nego (ne-%g-0), ne queo, 
nescio) which has gone a stage further than ov in coalescing. 

ov dacs Oewirov elvas. PLAT. 

They say tt is not right. 

negant fas esse. 

ov« mero Sety Neyetv. AESCHIN. 

He thought that he need not speak. 

ov pot Soxa. PLAT. 

I think not. 

Note 1. This use of od with the governing Verb seems more 
ancient than with the Infinitive. See Monro’s Homeric Gram- 
mar, p. 262. 

Note 2. This od privative is sometimes retained where the 
construction requires 77. 

éay ov dire adv te Gnte. PLAT. Apol. xii. 25 B. 


Whether you say no or yes. 
ei pev ad ToAXot Foav. Lys. 13. 72. 
If they were few. 


Cf. THUuc. i. 121 (ei ov dsrepotor) ; XEN. An. i. 7. 18 (ei od 
paxetrat); SopH. Ai. 1131, 1242, 1268; Fl. 244; Eur. 
Med. 88. 

But generally the yj required by construction is used. 
éav py) Py 6 erepos Tov erepov dpOws AEyerv. PLAT. Gorg. 457 D. 

Note 3. Ov exerts this privative or contradictory force on 
any word to which it is prefixed. 


' (a.) Verbs :— 

ov orépyw, I hate. ee . on ae that not 
OvK EO ike ov Soxa), I require or ex- 
od Kereta, f 2 dinder, forbid. pect that not (THUG. ii. 89), 
ovK trirxvovpat, I refuse. I disdain or refuse (AESCH. 
ov mposTo.ovpat, dissimulo. P.V. 285). 


od cupPBovrAgciw, I advise one 
not to, etc. THuc. and Hprt. 
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(b.) Other words :— 


Ta ov KaAd, immorality. 

ov Kados, ‘immorally ; ; odx épOas, wrongly. 

ovx els, ovK GALyou = woAAdi, many. 

ovK éAdxioros = peyurtos. 

ovK WKLoTa GAAG padtora, HpT. iv. 170. 

tins Aevxddos 7 ov wepite/xiorts, THUC. iii. 95., the non-investment 
of Le Ucas, 

» ovx é£orcia, THUC. v. 50; 4 ov SidAvors, i. 137; 7 ovK 
amddocts, V. 35. 

év od xaipy, unseasonably, Eur. Bacch., 1288. 


Note. 4. In some of these cases the negative doubtless is 
due to the Greek reserve and abatement of positive assertion 
(litotes), ¢.g. ovx HKurra, not least, i.e. by implication, most. 


§ 281. Ov AND py WITH ADJECTIVES, PARTI- 
CIPLES USED AS ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, 
AND SUBSTANTIVES. 


(For Infinitives used as Substantives see § 283.) 


Ov. My. 

When definite and known When the members of a 
individuals or members class are indefinite so 
of a class are spoken of, that the expression is 
so that a fact is stated, virtually conditional : (or 
ov is used. when certain attributes 


are thought of so that it 
is consecutive :) or when 
the expression is a mere 
vague conception, some- 
thing thought of rather 
than known, pr is used. 


Instances with zy much outnumber those with ov. 


ob ov« ayabot Trontra. ot wn Kabapol Tas xetpas. 
Those (particular) citizens ANTIPH. 


who are not good. ' Al who are of impure hands. 
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ob ou TWtLOT EVOVTES. 

Those who do not believe. 

(Special known persons 
spoken of.) 

li qui non credunt. 


ai ove opOai rodteLas 
avrat. Piat. Rep. 

These wrong forms of govern- 
ment. 


Here, as in many such cases, 
the ov is privative ; under 
which rule are given ex- 
amples of adverbs and 
substantives, 


Ob PN TLeTEVvOVTES. 

Those, i.e. any (all) who do 
not believe = tf any do not 
belveve. 

= olrwwes py misTevquct. 
Soot ay pn TusTEvODt. 

Si qui non credunt. 


TOV OTpaTLoTar ot pn Suva- 
poevot. XEN. 
Such of the soldiers as are 
unable. 
Ta Opata Kai Ta uy (para). 
. Puat. Phaed. 
The things which are seen 
and those which are not 
seen. 
O (7 laTpos averLoTnpon. 
PLaT. Gorg. 
He who 18 not a physician 
1s inexpervenced. 
Sewov eotw 7 yn EuTretpia. 
AR. Ece. 
A sad thing 18 inexperience. 
Here no statement is made 
that any particular person 
is inexperienced, but the 


mere conception is spoken 
of. 


Note on Substantives. When ov is used with a Substantive, 
the expression is equivalent to a negative objective sentence. 
Thus 7 ov« éfovcia = quod non licet, the fact that it is not per- 
mitted. Whereas 7 p71 €fovcia simply means the not being able 
as an abstract conception, non licere. My however may be 
said to be the usual Attic construction With Substantives. 
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§ 282, Ov AND py WITH PARTICIPLES. 


Ov. 
Ov is used when the Par- 
ticiple states a fact: 
the Participle is often 
Causal. 


ov TrioTEvw?. 
Since (as, when, etc.) he does 
not belreve. 


aicyvvopat ov ToLmy TavTa. 
I am ashamed because (that) 
I do not do this, 


Sniwow ov Trapayevdpevos. 
ANTIPH. 
I will prove that I was not 
present, 


Kav Odre xtrAlas Spaxpas od 
petadaBwv 76 mépmrov pépos 
tov Yjpev. 

PLAT. Apol. xxv. 

He would even have been con- 
demned to pay a thousand 
drachmae, because he had not 
obtained a fifth of the votes, 


ovK evtvxovcas Sdfer’ ovyxi 
dvoruxeiv. 
Eur. Bacch. 1263. 
Although not fortunate, ye shall 
seem not to be unfortunate. 
Cf. 270, votv ovk exw (void 
as he ts of sense). 


M7, is used when the An- 
tecedent to the Partici- 
ple is indefinite, so that 
the Participle is Condi- 
tional, 


U4 UA 
BN Tie TEevov. 


If he does not believe. 


aicxYvvouaL pn Tomy Tav- 
Ta. 

I am ashamed if I do not 
do tls. 


ovx av Svvato, pn Kapov, 
evdatpovery. Eur. 

Thou couldst not be happy, 
unless thou shouldst tovl. 
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Note. ws (Gorep) ov is more usual with the Participle than 
cos p. os yn appears to be used when the construction of the 
Sentence demands p} (eg. when an Imperative or a Con- 
ditional particle precedes), though even then ws ov may be 
used when a plain statement of fact is intended. 

€PopuBeire ws ov rownvovtes tavta, Lys. 12. 73 (cf. 27. 16, 
dowrep ov). 

Cf. THuc. iv. 5; vi 82. 2, XEN. An, iv. 4. 15. 

For ws py :— 

ws €uod pryderore apeAXnoovtos, ovTws Exe THY yvepny, 
XEN. Cyr. i. 6. 11. 

But,—agieré pe 7 pn adiere ws vod ov« av Tojcovtos &AXa, 
PuaT. Apol. xvii. 30B; THuc. 1. 78.1. Bpadéws Bovrcier Ge 
ws od wept Bpayxéwv. | 

ws py, with the Participle, may denote several charac- 
teristics, 2g. Sidacxe p’ ws py ciddta, as one who knows not, 
Sopu. 0. C. 1154. 


§ 283. Ov AND py WITH THE INFINITIVE. 
Ov. | My. 

M 7 is the regular Negative with the Infinitive. 

When ov is found with an Infinitive, it is chiefly in 
Indirect Statements after verbs of Saying and Thinking, 
ov being the proper construction in Oratio Obliqua. . 

An infinitive used as a Substantive with or without 
the Article regularly takes pu. 

dm ov exBnvai pe ex TOD aloypov pn adnOeve. 
qdo.ov. ANTIPH. ‘It ts wrong not to speak the 
He stated that I did not truth, 

leave the ship=aun épn 

exBnvat. 
éeyov ove elvas avTovopot. yon pn Katadpoveiy tov 

THUC. mrnOovs. ISAEUS. 
They were saying that they We should not despise the 
were not independent, multitude, 
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evdpucev ove av SvvacGac 70 per) Sixaiws amrodNecat. 
pevery. XEN. ANTIPH. 

He thought that they would An unjust sentence of death. 
not remain. 


OuwpoKxev ov yaptetc Bat. 
Puat. Apol. xxiv. 35 c. 

A striking instance; verbs 
of swearing usually are 
followed by yy, see note 4 
below. 

For other instances, cf. 
Sopa. Ant. 378, 755; Pat. 
Apol. xvii. 29 B. 


Note 1. When ov is exceptionally used with the Infinitive, 
it is generally due either to the order of or emphasis on a word 
or sentence. Sometimes ov is privative. A positive negation 
is always made. 


ovdevds apaprety Sixatds eoriv. ANTIPH. iv. Tetr. I’. a. 6. 
There ts nothing which he deserves to miss. 
=ovdey gorev od dpapreiy, 
GE éy® Sy 6pwpdxate rapaBHvar ovder. 
XEN. Hell. ii. 4. 48. 
LI beg you to violate no single point of your oath. 


=ovK afia, 
Observe that ov is used although a Petition strictly requires 
py. Cf. THuc. 1 39. 2. 
Cf. Sopp. Phil. 88, épuvv ovdev=ovx Eduv. 
Kedever ovK év TH ExkAnoig GAN ev 7O Oedrpy Thy avdppnow 
yiyverOar, AESCH. 3. 204. 


(The sas requires the proclamation to be made, not in the 
Assembly, but in the Theatre. 


Emphasis on the parenthesis. 
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Soxeis xatpjoev 4 ovK drofaveioGat; ANDOK. i. 101. 
Do you expect to rejoice, or escape death ? 


ov amoOavets as is perhaps privative. 


Note 2. xpy (xpny, éxpny) are followed by both py and ov 
‘ with the Infinitive. px ov may be considered to stand for 
ov xp%}. 
SopH. Phil. 1363, ypnv piyre podciv, x.7.A. 
And. 607, xpiv pi) xeveiv. 


Eur. Androm. 100, xpx & ovsror’ eireiv, so 214. 
Hipp. 507, xpiv ovo” dpapravey. 
Med. 294, ypr 8 ovmér’ &xdtSdoxer Oar. 


Note 3. My is not seldom found with the Infinitive in an 
Indirect Statement. In some, but not all such instances, 
the Statement is general, and bears the character of a 
Conception. 


drexpivato pnéeves ArTwv elvat. XEN. Hell. ii. 3. 11. 
He replied that he was inferior to none; cf. iii. 2. 31; iv. 
4. 5; Mem. i. 2. 39. 


of pavres A€yovrat éavrots ut) mpoopav Td ércdv. 
XEN. Symp. iv. 5. 
Prophets are said not to foresee the future for themselves, 


This is not, however, the strict Attic use, and Xenophon is 
often exceptional. See XEN. Mem. i. 2. 39. Ov and py 
occur in co-ordinate clauses in SopH. Phil. 1058; Puat. Prot. 
319 B. 





Note 4. Many Verbs which employ an effort of thought or 
will prefer px with the Infinitive. Such are Verbs of making 
an admission, 6poroye, PLAT, Phaed. xlii. 98 D, ovyywpo: cf. 
conviction, murretw, XEN. An. 1. 9. 8; wérewrpat, PLAT. Apol. 
xxvii. 37 A: of witnessing, swearing, cuvypt, AR. Vesp. 1047, 
1281 (also an Epic usage), €pe@=dpovpar, XEN. Cyr. vil 1. 18; 
eyyvopat, PLAT. Prot. 336 p. (For other constructions of 
opvupt, see Lexicon.) 


Verbs of Perception, ériorapat, are found with p and the 
Infinitive in SopH. £/. 908, 1092. 


Z 
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§ 284. DIRECT AND INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


Ov. 


The Direct Statement 


takes ov. 

oun eF€Bnv éx Tov mdotov. 
ANTIPH. 

I did not leave the ship. 


Indirect Statement with 
&ri or ws takes ov. 


For the Indirect State- 
ment in the Infinitive, cf. 
supra. 

Wapeyopwar papTupas ws ov‘ 
e£eBnv ex Tov Wrovov. 

ANTIPH. 

I produce witnesses (to prove) 
that I did not leave the 
ship = oun e€eBnv. 

elrev Sti ovdev avta péAot 
tov OopvBov. Lys. 

He said he did not care 
about the disturbance = 
ovdey pot menet. 


§ 285. 


My. 


INDIRECT STATEMENT WITH 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


ayyethe THY WodLy ov Tro- 
MopKnGeicav. AEN. 
He reported that the city had 
not been besieged. 
Recta: ove érodopenOn. 


Note. But Verbs of Percep- 
tion sometimes take p17. See 
SopuH. Ant. 1063-64, 0. C. 65; 
Tuuc. i. 76. 1; ii. 17. 2; 
similarly after deixvupyt, EUR. 
Tro. 970. 


DIRECT QUESTIONS. 





wv 3 A “ 
éyvwoay ou rpayOetcav th 


- Euppayiar. THUC. 

They discovered that the al- 
liance had not been con- 
cluded. 

Recta: ov« empay On. 

Ov in both cases is regular, 
going with an Oblique 
Statement. 


§ 286. 


DIRECT QUESTIONS. 


Ov expects the answer “yes” (nonne?). M7 expects 


the answer “no” (num/?).. 


They are often associated 


with other particles: dp’ ov; dpa pn; odxovv; pov (te. 
pn obv) ; paV ov; wOY un; pov obv; ov; Fun; 


Tair’ ovyl Kadas NEyeTas ; 
KaNOs. PLAT. 
Is not this rightly said? 
Yes, rightly. 
dys ov; wavy ye. Puat. 
Do you assent, or do you not 
(assent) ? i.e. Yes or no? 
Certainly (I do assent). 
Ov interrogative with a 
Future Indicative is equi- 
valent to an Imperative. 
oun afe? ws Tay.oTa ; 
SOPH. Ant. 885. 
Will you not lead her away 
anstantly ? (i.e. lead her 
away). 
Followed by an imperative 
Kat adere. 


py cot Soxovpev Tnde Net- 
POjvat wayn;  AESCH. 
Think'st thou we were in- 
Jertor in this fight ? 
Vote. pn in an oblique ques- 
tion, like num in Latin, loses 
this force of expecting a ne- 


gative answer. So SopH. Ant. 
1253, Eur. Herac. 482. 
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ovxovy xabedes Shr’ evOadi, 

yaotpwv ; AR. Ran. 200. 
Sit ye down there, Paunch. 
Cf. Sopa. Ant. 244, Az. 593, 
Phil. 975, O. C. 834. 


Note. Similarly ov« av with 
optative, odk dv ppdcetas ; 
which is a gentle ¢pdoor, 
Sopu. Phil. 122. But ov in 
combination with rov and 54 
(od wov; ov ri mov; ov 5y; 
ov 6) ov;) means surely i is 
not so? Cf. SopH. Phil. 900; 
AR. Ran, 522, 526;—the ques- 
tion here is really outside the 
words “ surely not—eh.?” 
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§ 287., DELIBERATIVE QUESTIONS. 


§ 288. 


(a.) Indirect Single Ques- 
tion. The Negative is ov. 
npwrnca, Sia TL ou €AGos. 
I asked him why he did not 

come, 


Mn is used in Delibera- 
tive Questions. 
pn atroxpivwpat; PLAT. 
Am I not to answer ? 
Neyere, elciw 7 wy; PLAT. 
Speak, must I enter or no ? 
Cf. Sopn. Ai. 668, re 7 ; 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 
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IIpwraycpas épwra et ove 
aoyuvopas. PLat. 
Protagoras asks me if I am 
not ashamed, 
Obs. et here is interroga- 
tive, not conditional. 


(b.) In Indirect Double Questions the usage varies, but ov 
is commoner than 7. There is generally a reason for yz. 


OKOTOLEV, eb TpETret F OU. 6 véos ovy olds Te Kpivew 6 
PLAT. TL TE UTOVOLA Kal O pp 
Let us consider whether tt 1s PLAT. 
becoming or not. A child is incapable of de- 
daras iSns eiding what 18s allegory 
elt’ 2v8ov elr’ ove evar. and what not. 
SOPH. 


That thou mayst see 
Whether he be within or not 

within. 

Note. Ov rather than yp seems to represent simply the 
original direct double question. M7 seems to import a doubt 
into the question, or to represent it as a conception. Professor 
Jebb, in a note to SopH. Ai. 6, and ANTIPHON (Attic Orators, 
p. 161), draws a subtle distinction in every case. Thus, he 
SayS oKoTWpev Eb Wperet 7} pa means, let us constder the question 
of abstract fitness: but cxowGpev et mpérret 7 ov ; let us see whether 
the matter in hand is fit or no. 

In this passage of ANTIPHON, €¢ 7 pxj—ei 7 od occur in 
sequent clauses. Similarly in ISAEUS, viii. 9, we have, in 
three sequent clauses, «ire cite pj—xai et 7) oV—kal ef 7) par. 


§ 289. INDIRECT PETITION. 


py is always used whe- 
ther the Petition is Direct 
or Indirect. 


py KNerre OF ) Khebys. 
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a. Direct. 
4 39 a _f a ray 
pn aktobre we Tadta Spav. 
Do not require me to do this. 


b. Indirect. 
Edeyov avTors pr) UduKELD. 
TxHUCc. 
They were telling them not to 
do wrong. 
ixérevov un otpeBrwOynvac. 
ANDOK. 
They were begging not to be 
tortured, 


Note. For exceptions see 
under ov and jy») with Infini- 
tive. See also drws py with 
Future Indicative (Index). 


§ 290. CONDITIONAL. 
| Ov. . My. 
The Apodosis or Principal The Protasis or Subordin- 
Sentence takes ov. ate Sentence takes yu. 


For Examples see Conditional Sentences. 


Note 1. Where ov is found 
in a Protasis it is joined 
privatively to some special 
word. (Cf. supra, p. 347.) 


Note 2, ei interrogative, not 
conditional, takes ov not p27. 


Note 3. When ¢t is used like 
ort after verbs of emotion 
Gavpdfw, xatoxteipw, Secvov 
extt, and the like), ov, not pn, 
follows, for we may either say 
that a statement of fact is 
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made, or that « is virtually 
causal. Cf. Isoc. 11 D. py 
Oavpdops «i od mpére, DEM. 
197 D. ovKx aioxpov ef ov; 

Note 4. Also sometimes «i 
ov is found when a direct 
statement is quoted, «i, ws 
viv dyoe, ov Taperxevacato, 
DeM. 1266. 2, so virtually 
Eur. Jon, 347. 


§ 291. CONCESSIVE. 
Ov. My. 
Kairep (kai, Kat tadta, Ei, eav (mv, av), conces- 
Kat Tow), with a Parti- sive, take yu, being truly 
ciple take ov. Conditional. 


Kasrrep ovres ov Setvoi pep- 
yvncbas wynwovevere. 
DEM. 
Though you are not quick at 
remembering, yet remem- 
ber. 
Cf. Sopu. Phil. 377; Eur. 
Alc, 352 = even being. 


§ 292. CAUSAL. 
Ov. My. 
The regular Negative is ov. 
emedn ovx edvvavto rap- —-Note. See Introduction on 


use of 7) in Causal Sentences 


, Q 4 > 4 
UVELY TO YWPLOV amrLevat . 
B xP in late Greek. 


mon emexyeipouv. XEN. 
Since they were unable to 
take the fort they now 
were trying to depart. 
So Score, THUC. iv. 11. 2. 
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§ 293. CONSECUTIVE AND RESTRICTIVE. 


Ov. 
@ote with. the Indicative 
takes ov. 
otra SiaxeipeOa wate ovdev 
apatat Suvapeba. DEM. 
We are in such a mood that 
we are unable to do any- 
thing. 


Note. o¥ is found with an 
Infinitive. 
iv éwyreinNes teAciv wor’ ovre 
vuxros trvoyv ovr e& NuEpas 
ue oreydfery ndvv. 
Sopy. El. 782. 
She threatened to fulfil a dread 
revenge, so that, nor day, nor 
night, did sweet sleep shroud 
me. 


Cf. Eur. Hel. 107, Phoen. 
1357, THuc. v. 40. 2, vii. 
70. 6, PLAT. Apol. xiv. 26 D. 


Note. It is very important 
to distinguish between the 
regular and the exceptional 


use of dore ov with the Infini- © 


tive. The regular use (eg. 
PuiaT, Apol. xiv.) is due to 
Oratio Obliqua. The exam- 
ple in Sopu. E/. 782 is excep- 


@orte with the Infinitive 
takes y7. 
oUTrws ANOYyLoTCS Ell WoTE 
pn Svvac as Aoyiter Oar. 
PLAT. 
So unreflecting am I that I 
cannot reflect. 
adbiepev ce ep @ TE pNKETE 
dirooodeiv. PLAT. 
We set you free on the under- 
standing that you no 
longer pursue philosophy. 
Cf. Tauc. 1. 103.1. (Fut. 
Indic.) 
For the rule of é¢’ @ re, 
see p. 274. 


TEMPORAL, LOCAL, AND FINAL SENTENCES. %1 


tional. 


a negation of fact. 


But in all cases we 
may perhaps say that there is 


§ 294. TEMPORAL AND LOCAL SENTENCES. 


Ov. 
When the Time or Place is 
definite ov is used. 


eerdy 6 6 avnp oun eédaivero 
@xounv wréwv. ANTIPH. 
When the man was not forth- 
coming I went on my 


voyage. 


@ N € g ? 
COS MEV Ol TF UMLPLAVOt Ove 


elyov Sot amootaiey 
ExpuTTOY THY Tpos Upas 
éyOpav. XEN. Hall. 


So long as the allies did not 
| know what side to revolt 
to, they concealed their 
dislike to you. 


§ 295. 


When the Time or Place 
is indefinite 7 is used 
(eg. with drav, oworay, ° 
emrecOap, Orrou ay, etc., 
with Subjunctive: or 
dre, etc., with Optative). 

ouxooy, Stay Se un aOevea, 
weTravcopuat. SOPH. 


So, when L have no strength, 


I will give o'er. 
(Gray denotes Indefinite 
Futurity.) 
oTroTe py paiey anxwyorres 
avexteivav. THUC. 
Whenever they said “no,” 
they led them off and exe- 
cuted them. 


Obs. That omdre changes ov 
Pyse to py pres, 


FINAL SENTENCES, ETC. 


(a.) Final Sentences. 
(6.) owws with Future 
Indicative. 
(c.) Verbs of Fearing. 
With these Constructions 


the regular Construction is 
4 
pn 


§ 296. 
Ov. 

The Relative takes ov 
when the Antecedent is 
definite, so that a fact 
is spoken of. 


tnrodca duppay evpov ovy 
& ’Bovdounv. Eur. 
& ’Bovrcuny, te. & eBov- 
ounv. 
In seeking drugs I found not 
what I sought. 
Cf. Xen. An. ii. 2. 3. 

Note. ovdseis doris ov, ovK 
éorv doris ov take ov. THUC. 
li. 39; vi 87; Hpr. v. 97. 
PuatT. Prot. 323 c. 

In THue. iii, 81, of Se 
woAAot Tov iketov Soot ovK 
exeto Onoay, the actual fact is 
perhaps emphasised. With a 
negative preceding ‘sovovros, 
ov always follows (MADvIG, 
§ 203, note) : 
vopov TiOepev, otxyoty Kat Ta- 

puciov pndevi efvas pndev 

Tosouroy, eis 6 ov was Bov- 

Adpevos ceiver. 

PuaT. Rep. ni. 416 D. 
A treasury which not every one 
who wishes shall enter. 


Cf. S. Matt. vii, 21, ov was 


’ , 
civeXevoeTas, 
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Ov and M7 with Relatives. 


The Relative takes px 
when the Antecedent is 
indefinite. The use of 
py with Relatives is the 
same as its use with et. 

& pn olda ovdé otopat et- 
Sevas. Pat. 

Whatever I know not I do 

not think that I know. 


ol ewe pn toact. PLAT. 

Any (all, such as) do not 
know me. 

Soris pn avtapens eotly 
OUTOS yarerros diros éo- 
vi. XEN. Mem. ii. 6. 2. 

Whoever is not self-sufficrent 
is a dangerous friend. 

Cf. AEscH. Fum. 618, 661, 
Sorw. O. 7. 281 (with 
Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive with ay). 

This indefinite or generic use 
of wy shades off into a Con- 
secutive or Final use. 

Ynpicarbe toiatra ef Sv py- 
Serdre bpiv perapeAnoes. 

ANDOK 3. 41. 

Pass such a sentence that you 

will never repent of. 
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pédXovoe ydp o” 

évrav0a weupew &vOa py rol? 
HArLlov Ppeyyos mpoodwer, 

SopH. El. 380. 


They are purposing to send thee 
where thou never more shalt 


see the glory of the sun. 
Cf. SopH. Ai. 359, 470; 
Phil. 408, 588. 
Cf. the Restrictive écov px, 
doa py, Ka? Goov prj, Ste pH. 
ov and yy are both used with the Relative in a Causal 
Sense. The analogy of Causal Sentences seems to show 
that ov must be the normal construction; u7 is used 
where perhaps the fact is delicately put, as for instance 
et is put for dre after Oavpatw. This use of yz arises 
from its generic use. 


‘ a A IAr r] , , ” 
Gavpactov roveis Os ovdey TaraiTwpos TIS aU ye aD- 


didas. Opwiros el @ pre Beot 

XEN. Mem. ii. 7. 13. TATP@OL Elot pte Lepa 

You are acting strangely in «.7t.r PLat. Huth. 302. 

ging nothing. You are a miserable sort 

So Ar. Nub. 692 (#ris ov of being since you have 

otpatevetat), Eur. Med. neither national gods nor 
589. sacrifices, 


Tas av opOas euod Kate- 
yuyvOoKETE, @ TO Tapa- 
Wav jwpos Touvtovie pndev 
cupBoraov éotiv ; 

DEM. Apat. 903. 22. 

How could you have rightly 
condemned me, since I 
have no contract at all 

with this man ? 


Cf, Ar. Ran. 1459. 
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§ 297. M7 is used in Expressions of a Wish. 


Mnxere Conv eyo. 
Ar. Nub. 1255. 
May I no longer live ! 
pn wot w@bedov Nstrety 
Tv SKipov. 
Sopu. Phil. 969. 
Would I ne'er had left 


My Scyros. 
= I ought never, pn like 
pn after Set. 


ey® Opacrs ovr’ cipi pyre ye 
voiunv. DeEM. 8. 68 

I am neither bold nor might I 
become so. 

éyo 8 rus od par) A€yets OpOas 
Téde ovr’ dy Suvaiyny pyr’ 
emurtaipnv A€yev. SOPH. 
Ant. 685. , 

But that these words thou 
speakest are not right I netther 
could nor may I learn to say. 


ovr’ dv Suvainny is an Apo- 
dosis, and therefore ov is re- 
quired: pyr’ exiotaiany is & 
wish ; the » with drrws is far 
more difficult to explain, for 
it is an Indirect Statement, 

But observe that drus py 
depends on a verb of percep- 
tion, ériorapac (see note 4 27 
with Infin.). Also drws pH 
expresses doubt, and is much 
less positive than dr: ov. 
Moreover the wish pd’ erw- 
taiznv may throw its shadow 
over the previous line. 
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§ 298. My and p) od with the Infinitive. 


A. After a Principal Sentence containing Verbs and 
expressions of denying, hindering, forbidding, and avoid- 
ing, wy is used with the Infinitive where in English we 
use no negative. _ | 


dns 1) katapvet pn SeSpaxdvar rade ; SOPH. 
Dost own or dost deny that thou hast done this? 


qvavTiwOny pndev WpaTTEev Tapa TOUS vopoUS. 
PLAT. 
I opposed your doing anything contrary to the laws. 


aTrayopevw wn Trovety exkAnciav. ARISTOPH. 
I forbid your calling an assembly. 


Hricrouy pn elvas rovs Ta Srra wapaddvras rots reOveworv 
cpotouvs, THUC. iv. 40. 

They did not believe that those who had given up their arms 
were like those who had fallen. 


Ovntovs y’ éravoa pry mpodépxer Oat pédpov. 
AESCH. P. V. 248. 
Ay, I let mortals from foreseeing their doom. 


Note 1. 
Such verbs are :— 
avridéyu, éxo (and compounds), 
dpvovpa (and com- > deny cipyw (and compounds), \ hin- 
pounds), . &urrodwy vas, der. 
sueBTT®, | dnp, dui, ahi 
’ 2 
diré Xopat, abstain, a.revirov, \y orbid. 
ae are beware of, 
Prin hesitate, 
pevyo, avoid 
prvAdocopat, : 


So also droAvouar, THUG. i. 128; dsroxpirropo, ii. 53; 
drootpedw, vill. 108; imextparéo Oat, SopH. 0. C. 565 ; 
pvAdcow, 0. C. 667 
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Note 2. 
M7, however, as in the English idiom, is not seldom 
omitted. 
dv Oavety Eppvodunv. EUR. 
Whom I from death delivered. 
Toure Ts eipyes Spay Sxvos. PLAT. 
Some scruple prevents me from doing this. 
Cf. Sopx. 0. 7. 129; THuc. i. 62; Puat. Phaed. 108 £. 


Note 3. 

Other constructions are (1) dsre py with the Infinitive, 
(2) 76 wy with the Infinitive, (3) rov or rov py with the 
Infinitive. 

(1.) dyyéAAwy Sre ras vais drorrpéyee Gore py EADeiv. 
THuc. vii. 108. 1. 
Announcing that he had dwerted the ships from coming. 
(2.) elpyov 76 uy) Kaxoupyeiv. THUC. iii. 1. 
They prevented them from inflicting damage. 
Cf. AgscH. Eum, 691; SopH. Antig. 263. 
(3.) éxdAvce Tot Kalew éridvras, XEN. An. 1. 6. 2. 
He kept them from advancing and burning. 
éfeu Tov py katadvvar, XEN. An. 11. 5, 11. 
It will keep them from sinking. 
Cf. THUC. i. 76, it. 49, iti. 75; XEN. Cyr. 11. iv. 23. 


B. But when the Verbs themselves take a Negative 
or quasi-Negative, wn ov and not yu alone is used with 
the Infinitive. ; 

Here also in English we use no negative in the sub- 
ordinate sentence. 


Tiva oles amapyncecOar pm ovyt érriotacOat Ta 
dtxata; PLAT. 

Who do you think will deny that he is acquainted 
with justice? (=no one will deny). 

ov Anko un ov Tact tpodwretv. SOPH. 

I will not cease to publish unto all. 
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Ti €utrodw@y pn ovyt arrofavely; XEN. 
What 1s there to hinder us from being put to death ? 
(=no hindrance). 


Cf. Agscu. P. V. 627 (ri péAAes;); SopH. Ai. 540, 728; 
XEN. Symp. iii. 3 (76 p27) ov). 


C. Also when the Principal Sentence is negative, u7 
ov and the Infinitive is used after expressions denoting 
what is impossible, wrong, repugnant, and the like. Here 
in English we use a Negative. 


adivata jv pn ov péyada Brarrew. THUC. 
It was impossible not to inflict great harm. 


ovdels pv Gy treicevey To wn ovK ENOctv. ARISTOPH. 
No one shall persuade me not to go. 
iréryou (ntyvav ws ovx Saidy coe dv pH od BonGeiv 
Sixatoodvy. PLAT. Rep, 427, E. 
You promised to search, on the ground that tt would be 
impious for you not to assist justice. 
C£ Prat. Symp. 218 c (dvdnrov jy ov). 


D. Sometimes 7) ov and the Infinitive follows a Principal 
Sentence which is not Negative in form. 
ainypov éore codiav py ovxi rdvtwv Kpdrurrov pdvat, 
PLAT. Prot. 352 p. 
It is immoral not to assert that wisdom is the highest of all 
Possessions. 


In these cases the aio-xpov is practically condemning, blaming, 
dissuading from a course. 


adore Taw aicyivyy elvas pr ovomovdd ery. 
XEN. An, iL 3. 11. 
So that all were ashamed not to co-operate heartily. 


Compare these two examples with XEN. Cyr. vii. 7. 16, 


riva, aixxwov pi pidciv 7 Tov adeApdv ; where a quasi-Negative 
Principal Sentence is followed by p7 only. 


See HEROD. i. 187, Secvdy pur) ov Aa Perv. 
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§ 299. M7) ov with the Participle. 

M>) ov is found with the Participle denoting circumstance 
(conditionally, or restrictively), after a Principal Sentence ex- 
pressing what is smpossible or repugnant, 

M7) ov is practically equal to ei uy, except, unless. 


ovK ap’ éore pirov rH peAodvre ovdev, py odK avTigtArody ; 
Puat. Lys, 212 D. 
No creature then 1s a friend to a friend, unless it love in 
return, (without loving). 
Kes yap ov Kev ye, TOUT Eya Tapos 
éforda, 7) ovxt Seip’ éuot pépovoed tr. SoOPuH. O. C. 359, 
Thou comest not empty, this I know full well, 
unless thou bring’st some horror to mine ears. 
SvadAynros yap av 
einv, Tordvoe pt) ov Katouxteipwv eSpav, Sopu. O. T. 11. 
hard of heart were I, 
Compassionating not so sad a session. (Cf. 0. T. 220.) 

Other instances will be found in HEROD. ii. 110, vi 9. and 
106. Isocrat. Laud. Hel. 47. 

So entirely was px ov eventually regarded as equivalent to 
et py that in DEM. de Fals. Leg. 379. 7, we find it used with- 
out a participle expressed : ai te wéAes ToAXAai Kal xaXrerat 
AaBeiv pr od xpdvp Kai moAcopkig, the cities were numerous and 
difficult to take except by long waiting and by siege (sc. AnpOeioat). 


Variant Constructions of B. C. D. (pp. 336, 7). 


After a Negative Principal Sentence are used sometimes 
(1) the Infinitive alone ; (2) py alone instead of py ov with 
the Infinitive ; (3) ro is ov; (4) Tov pi ov. 

(1) ratra ov« éfapvodvra: mpdrrev, AESCHIN. ill 250. 
They do not deny that they SO act. 
Didkirrov wapeAGeiv odk 7dvvavTo KwAvoat, 
Dem. de Pac. 62. 10. 
They were not able to prevent Philip advancing. 
(2) ov troAvv 
Xpovov p’ érecyov py pe vaverorciv rayv. Sopu. Phil, 348. 
Not long while 
they held me from quick setting sail. (Cf. Antig. 443.) 
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(3) ovK évavriwoopar 5 py OV yeywveiv way. 
AESCH. P. V. 786. 
Pil not refuse (lit. oppose thee) to declare the whole. 


XEN. Symp. ii. 3. 
(4) ris Myduv cov dreAcihOn Tov pj dxodovbety ; 
XEN. Cyr. v. 1. 25. 
Who of the Medes fatled to follow you ? 


Instances of omission of p77 and pi) od are said to be rare. 
There are however a good many. 


1. My omitted after an Affirmative Principal Sentence, 
ANTIPH. Teir. B. B. 4. and 7. Tuuc. ii. 39. 3, SopH. 41. 
70, 0. T. 129. Eurip. Or. 263. ARIST. Ach. 127. XEN. Hell. 
v. 21. Puat. Apol, xix. 31 D, xxx. 39 EB 


2. My for pi) od after a Negative Principal Sentence, 
ANTIPH. Ter. B. B. 3. SopH. Phil, 349. Tuc. iii. 39. 
Isocr. Laud. Hel. 47. (Infin. alone after a Negative Sentence.) 


§ 300. M7 and pp» ov with the Subjunctive. 

Mn with the Subjunctive expresses anxiety, apprehen- 
sion, suspicion, surmise, and so may often be translated 
perhaps. 

By TovTO adnOes 7. 

Perhaps this 1s true. 

pr arypotxdtepoy 7 TO dAnOes euretv. PLAT. 
Perhaps tt 1s somewhat blunt to tell the truth. 


The addition of ov gives the opposite or negative 
meaning : 
pn ov TodTO adyOes ”- 
Perhaps this 1s not true. 
GdAd ps} ov TOUT 4 XaXeETTOV, Ouvatov Expuyeiv. 
PLaT. A pol. 
It looks as if this were not the real dificulty—to 
escape death. 


Cf. Crit. ix. 48 c. Phaed. xi. 67 B. 
2A 
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Note 1. My ov is found graphically with the Indicative in 
questions. 
GAX’ apa pH ovy trodapBaves; PLAT. Prot. 312 a. 
But perhaps then you do not suppose ? 


Note 2. Srws pj, Srws py ov is similarly used with the Sub- 
junctive and Indicative (Pres. and Future), PuaT. Crat. 430 D, 
Meno 77 A, Phaedo 77 B; RIDDELL’S Digest, p. 140. 


Note 3. The same constructions of uy and pi ov occur even 
more commonly after a ‘Principal Verb like ppafopar, ope, 
Kore, dOpa, évvootpat, aicyvvopat, oxva, kivduvds ears, poBov- 
pas, etc. 

(a.) With Subjunctive : 
hpovti{w uy Kparicrov 7 por aryav. XEN. Mem. iv. 2. 39. 
I am considering whether it is not best for me to be silent. 
Tavra arutiav wapéxer TEpt THS Yoxiis py ovdapov ére 7. 


T. Phaed, xiv. 70 A. 
This causes a doubt about the soul ore possibly it no longer 
exists, 
(b.) With Indicative : 


a. Present Indicative : 
dpwpev pr) Nexias oterai re Aéyerv. Pat. Lach. 196. 
Cf. Sopu. Ant. 1253; Eur. 7'ro. 178, Phoen. 92 (quoted p. 267). 
6. Imperfect Indicative : 
Spa pi) maifwy éXeyev, PLAT. Theaet. 145. 
c, Future Indicative : 
Spa pr) Senoe. XEN. Cyr. i. 1. 27. 
poBotpar py evpjoopev, PLAT. Philed, 13. A. 
dé50txa. drrws jst) revEouar. ARIST. Eq 112.- © 
Cf. Puat. Crat, 393 0., Rep. 451 A. 
d. Perfect Indicative : 
hoBotpeba pi duporépwv tyuaprynkapyev. THUC, iii, 53. 
e. Aorist Indicative : 
Seldw pr) wdvra vnpepréacirev. Hom. Od. v. 300. 
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§ 301. Ov py WITH SUBJUNCTIVE AND FUTURE 
INDICATIVE. 


A. Ov pun with the Subjunctive (generally the Aorist, 
but sometimes the Present) expresses an emphatic nega- 
tive future statement. 


ov pn Tavawpat ditocopav. Pat. Apol. xvii. 
IT will never give up philosophy. 


outro. « ’Ayarav, olda, wn Tis UBpion. 
Sopu. Az. 560. 
None of the Achaeans, I know i, shall ever insult 
thee. 


B. Ov ym with the Future Indicative has the same 
meaning. 


an claiP. ob cot pn peOevrouas tote. 
Sopu. El. 1052. 
Enter within. I ne'er will follow thee. 


elirev Ori 1 Ywadpty ovdev 1) KAKLOV olKLELTAL AUTOD 
atroGavevtos. XEN. Hell. i. 6. 32. 

He said that Sparta would be governed not one whit 
the worse after his death. 


Observe that the example is in the Graphic Oratio 
Obliqua. 


C. 1. Ov py Interrogative with the Future Indicative 
(second person singular) expresses a strong prohibition. - 
motos Zevs ; ov uy Anpyoess ; avd éote Zevs. 

Arist. Nub. 367. 
Zeus quotha ! don’t talk twaddle. There's no Zeus. 


@ Ouvyatep, ov 41) ne eis mroAXous Epes ; 
Eur. Supp. 1066. 
Daughter, tell not the tale among the crowd. 
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2. Ov wn with the Future Indicative (second person) 
in the first clause is followed by a second clause express- 
ing (a.) an affirmative command (0.) a negative command 
or prohibition. 

(a.) ov py Siatpivers, adra yevoes THs Ovpas ; 
ARIST. Ran. 462. 
Don't shilly-shally, but taste the door. 
(b.) ov pr) mpocoicess yeipa, pnd arer TéTrov ; 
Eur. Hipp. 606. 
Bring not thy hand near, and touch not my robes. 


3. Ou with the Future Indicative (second person), de- 
noting an affirmative command, is followed by a Future 
Indicative (with rai pw, pndé) denoting a negative 
command or pepe : 

ouxt ouyed joes oro pa 
Kai py peOnoes avOis aicyictous Noxous ; 
Eur. Hipp. 499. 
Set a seal upon thy lips, 
and let not fall again most shameful words. 


ov airy avetet, unde Secdiav apeis ; . SopH. Ai. 75. 
Keep silence, and awake not cowardice. (Lit. wilt thou 
not silently endure ?) 


Some make these two separate questions, one with ov 
(nonne ?), the other with uy (num ?), wilt thou not endure silently ? 
and wilt thou play the coward ? 


§ 302. Further Examples of ov p7. 


A. ov py) WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. 
ovKére pin Sivytar Bacireds nuas xataAraPeiv. 


XEN. An, ii 2. 12. 
There is no longer any likelihood of the King overtaking us. 
Obs. The Present Subjunctive is here used. So also in 
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Puat. Rep. 341 C. (ov pi) ofds re Gs): and in Sopa. 0. C. 1023, 
(erevxwvrat, one MS. reads erevéwvrat). 


TO péytorov kakov Exwv ovdels poy more AdBy. 
Puat. Leg. 731 ©. 
No one is ever likely voluntarily to choose the greatest evil. 
ov py oe Kptyw rpos Svriva BovrAopat adixéo Oar, 
XEN. Cyr, vii. 3. 13. 
L will not conceal from you whom I wish to march against. 


See further SopH. 0. C. 408, 450, 649, 1024, 1702; THuc. v. 
67; XEN. Hell. iv. 2.3; Puat. Rep. 499 B; AR. Av. 461. 


ov py axons, pyde woujoys amrep of tpvyodaiuoves odror, 
GAN’ evdyper. ARIST. Nub. 299. 

Don’t you flout, and don’t behave like your poor comedy hacks, 
but, hold your peace. 


Elmsley changes oxwyys of the MSS. to oxdye, Fut. Indic. 
Mid. Similarly in Nub. 505, od pi) AaAyjoys has been changed 
to AaAnjoes. See GOODWIN, Moods and Tenses, pp. 186, 187. 

If oxdyys is right, this is you won't jest, a possible way of 
saying don't jest: if oxwyet, roujoers, the construction is in- 
terrogative like that of O. 1 above, p. 371. 


B. ov #y WITH FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


ov py Oo éym Tmepidyopat dreAOdvTa. ARIST. Ran. 508. 
Il not suffer you to depart. 

ov Tot pyroré a éx THY édpavwr, 

@ yépov, dxovra tis dfer. SopuH. O. C. 178. 


No one, be sure, from these abodes, 
Old Sir, shall drag thee hence. 


2d person in the same meaning as the above, i.e. denoting 
not a strong prohibition, but a negative statement. | 


OUKOUY ToT’ Ex TOUTOLY ‘ye (47) TKYNTTpPOLy Ere 
odorropyoecs (Schneidewin, odouropjops.) SOPH. 0. C. 848. 


Never henceforth, on these props leaning, thou 
Shalt journey hence. 


Tovs yap Tovnpovs ov py morte TounoeTe Bedriovs. 


AESCHIN., in Cles. 177. 
You will never make the bad better. 
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The following example may denote either a prohibition or 
a statement. 

od ytyvioKkw oe’ ov py etoe eis THY Oikiay. ISAEUS, Vili. 24. 

I do not know you, you shall not enter the house ; or ov pi ciorec ; 
don’t enter. 


C. ovK és Kdpaxas ; ov px) mpdotrov; ARIST. Ran. 609. 
To the crows with you. Be off! 


Observe here that the 2d person dual is used. 


& praparare, ri roceis ; ov py) kataByoer; ARIST. Vesp. 397. 
You scoundrel, what are you at? don’t come down. 

ov py ’Eeyepers Tov Drv KadTOXOV 

KAKKLVIJOELS KAVAT THO ELS 

gorada Seviy 

vocov, ® téexvov; SOPH. 77. 978. 


Observe that éxxcvyoes joined by xai is prohibitive co-ordin- 
ately with é£eyepeis. 
ov p17) KaXEts p’, 
dvOpun’, ixerevdu, unde katepeis rovvona ; ARIST. Ran. 298. 
Don’t call me, 
Sirrah, I pray thee, nor blab out my name. 


ov py Svopevns eves 
dirors, ravoe Se Ovuor, kai madi orpewers Kdpa. . 
defer S¢ Sapa Kai raparryce: matpés; Kur. Med. 1151. 
Be not wroth with friends, 
_ Forbear displeasure, turn thy face again, 
Accept these offerings, and entreat thy father. 


ov p) Mporotaes xelpa, Baxyedous 8’ idv, 

pnd’ eEoucp£er pwpiav thy ony euot; Eur. Bacch. 343. 
Lay not thy hand onme, go play the bacchanal, 

Nor smudge me with thy folly. 


ovKovv KaXels avrov Kai py adyoes ; PLAT. Symp, 175 a. 
Call him, and don't send him away. 


ov Oaccov oicets, pnd’ amioryoes éuot; SOPH. Tr. 1183. 
Give me thy hand quick, and distrust me not. 
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3. Ov py is found in the Obliqua with a Future Optative 
representing a Future Indicative of the Recta. 
747 GAXG waver’ eorirev 
Kat rami Tpolas répyap: ws ov py Tote 
Téprotev, et py TOVS’ Gyovto. SopwH. Phil. 611. 


In the Recta this would be od pn rote wépoere av pu) dyno Oe. 
A striking instance, for here the 2d person of the Future 
would clearly be a negative statement. 


All the rest he prophesied, 
And how they neer should sack the towers of Troy 
Unless they brought him with them. 


ov py is also found with the Future Infinitive. 
caps yap ere Tetperias ov pr rote 
cov THVdE yHV oikovvTOS ed mpatew wéALv. EUR. Phoen. 1590, 
Recta, od pu} more ed mpaker 7 7éALs. 


Cf. Puat. Lach. 197 D, kai ydp pot Soxeis obdé py yoOjo Gan, 
unless for ovde uy we substitute ovdapu7 as has been suggested. 


§ 303. REPETITION OF THE NEGATIVE. 


I. Where a simple Negative follows a Negative in the 
same Clause, two Negatives make one Affirmative, as in 
English. 

ovdels ovx erracye. XEN. 
No one was not suffering (i.e. every one was suffering). 
ov povov ov TeiOovrat. 
Not only do they not obey. 
ov Suvapas ur) yerav. AR. 
Lam not able to keep from laughing. 
II. But where a Compound Negative follows a Nega- 


tive in the same clause the first Negation is continued 
and strengthened. 


axover 8 ovdev ovdets ovdevds. Eur. Cycl. 120. 
No one obeys anybody in anything. 
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un AavOavero ce pyde Touro. XEN. Cyr. v. 2. 36. 
Let not even this escape you. 
Geous GoBovpevos pyret aceBes pndev unde avoorov 
payre mocnore pyre Bovdsjonre. —, 
XEN. Cyr. viii. 7. 22. 
Fear the gods, and never do or intend anything either 
impious or unholy. 


§ 304. Ovdeis, Mydeis, OSE, Myde&, etc. 


A. Ovdseis and pnSeis are used as declinable Substantives 
both in the Singular and Plural, with or without the Article, 
of persons. 

Much more rarely 6, 7, ovdév, 6, 9, pn déev. 


B. Ovésev and pndev are used as indeclinable neuter predi- 
cates of persons. 


C. 73 pndev, an indeclinable substantive, is very freely 
used both of persons and things. 


All these constructions are chiefly poetical with the excep- 
tion of (B), which is also Platonic. Herodotus also uses (A) 
and (B). a 


We may observe with regard to them :— 


(1.) That ovdeés, ovdév denotes what is known or proved to 
be actually non-existent or worthless. (Cf. 7 ov« éfoucia under 
ov privative.) Ovdev is actually nothing. 


(2.) Mydels, un dev denotes an indefinite conception of what 
is anything non-existent or worthless. (Cf. 9 py éfovcia,) 
My éev is abstract nonentity, hence 76 pydev. 


(3.) The two sets often seem to be used indifferently, but 
though ovéeés is plainer and blunter, yet poets may be really 
more contemptuous, “as nothing,” “ no better than a mere cipher.” 


(4.) The construction of the sentence (with ef or an im- 
perative) may favour pj rather than ov. 


(5.) Both sets of phrases are the reverse of tis (re) efvat, to 
be a somebody. 
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EXAMPLES : 
6 vov perv ovdels, avprov & tréppeyas. ARIST. Hg. 158. 
Nobody now, exceeding great to-morrow. 
dpovotos Sjpov petlov dvres ovdeves. 
Eur. Androm. 700; ef. I. A. 371. 
ayere ps’ éxrrodwv 
Tov ovK dvta paArXov 7 pyndéva. SOPH. Ant. 1326. 
Lead me hence 
Who am no more than him that is as nothing. 
ov yap néiov rods undévas. SOPH. At. 1114. 
rovs (wvras ed Spay’ xatOavav Sé was avnp 
yh kal oxud* TO pndev eis ovdev Peres, Eur. Meleager. 
ie. what was believed to be nothing now proves to be actually 
nothing. | 
For the sentiment compare the Epitaph on Gay : 
‘‘ Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 
(Saipwv) nyiv 8 droppel Kaze pndev Epyerar. SOPH. El. 1000. 
Our future ts at ebb, and comes to naught. 
Compare the udev here with ovdev in the Meleager. 
Gvdpes nuerepoe eioiv ovdev, PLAT. Rep. 556 D. ; cf. 562 D. 
éay Sox@ai te elvar pndev Gvtes. PLAT. Apol. xxxiil, 41 E. 
If they think they are something, when they are nothing. 
Here éav favours pydev rather than ovdév, 
dr’ ovdey dy Tov pndey avréatns vrép. 
SopH. 4%. 1231; cf. 1275. 
bpas 7d pendev dvras ev tpory Sopds 
épptcaro, SOPH. 41. 1274; cf. Eur. Ei. 369. 
kei TO pendev e£epo dpdow 8 Suws. SOPH. Ant. 234. 
totyap ov défar pw’ és TO wv Tdd€ OTEyOS 
tiv pndev eis 76 pndev. Sopu. Fi. 1165. 
Examples in HERODOTUS occur in i. 32, vi. 137, ix. 58, 79. 
Note. ° 
ovdev (udev) Acyetv, to talk nonsense or tdly. 
7d ovd ovdev, PLAT. Theaet. 190 A, the absolute nothing. 
6 pydev dv yovatou= ducyevys, SOPH. 4i. 1094. 
ovder (ndtv) elvat, to be doomed to death, as good as dead, 
SopH. El. 1166; Eur. Androm. 1077. 
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§ 305. My with Oaths and Assertions. 


M7 is sometimes found with the Indicative after an oath or 
a strong assertion. 
pa viv ’Adpodirny ... pi yoo” ddjoe. 
Arist. Ecc. 999, cf. Av. 195, Lysist. 917. 
Cf. also II. x. 330, xv. 41. 


This use of 47 should be compared with py and the Infini- 
tive after verbs of swearing and testifying (see 4 with Infin. 
Note 4). 

The construction is Epic. In HomER p7 is found both with 
the Infinitive and the Indicative after an oath or protestation. 
M7 repudiates the charge. 

torw viv rode yaia, K.T.A,, py Tico. Kaxdv Bovrcioeper. 
Od. v. 184. 
Be witness earth to this—far from me be tt to conirwe harm 
to thee. 


iorw viv Zevs avrés, k.7.A., wy avpp emoxnoerat adXos. 
Il. x. 329. 
Be witness Zeus himself—no other man shall ride. 


§ 306. M7 where ov might have been expected. 


My, where ov might otherwise have been expected, is used 
where the structure of the sentence requires or has a natural 
affinity with 7 Such cases-are where (1) an Imperative 
precedes, (2) where the sentence is Conditional, (3) where 
the whole cast of the sentence is of the nature of a concep- 
tion, so that the statement denied is not real fact. 


1. Yndicacbe rov roAcuov, py PoBnOevres 7d avrixa Sevov. ° 
THuc. 1. 124. 
Vote the war without fearing the immediate danger. 


Tadra oKoreire, Ste pi) mpovoig paddAov éyiyvero 7 THXY. 
ANTIPH. v. 21. 
Consider this, that it happened not so much designedly as by 
accident, 


A very exceptional use of 7, hardly explained by the pre- 
ceding Imperative. 
Cf. XEN, Cyr. iii. 1. 37, SopH. Ant. 546, Dem. 27. 59. 
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2. 6 mais etrep errus pavepds dpiv eore py BAn Peis, eyes 
Sua. THY avToU apaptiay arofavav. 

ANTIPH. Teir. B., c. 5. 

As to the child, of t¢ 1s proved to you that he was not struck 

when he was standing stil, it 1s erdent that he was killed 


by his own fault. 
3. olpac pn ay Suxaiws Tovrov Tvyxelv emaivov tov py €iddta Ti 
EoTe voOpLos. XEN. Mem. i. 2. 41. 


I think that one who does not know the meaning of law would 
not deservedly recewe this praise. 


The first »# is exceptional, but the example is from 
Xenophon, an exceptional writer. 


9 Soxe? cot oidv Te elvas Ere Exetvny THY TOALY ElvaL Kat py 
dvaretpapbat, év 7 at yevouevas Sixar pndev ioyvovow ; 

PuaT, Crit. xi. 50 B. 

Do you really think tt possible for a state to continue to exist 

and not be overthrown, in which verdicts which have been 

passed have no avai ? 
This may be regarded as regular, the 7 coming after ofov 
re and not after Soxei. 


Riddell, Digest 135, collects some extreme Platonic 
instances. 


§ 307. Miscellaneous Instances showing the power 


of ov to make a downright Negative 


Statement. Cf. the use of od in Emphasis, 
p. 352. 


This power is very marked in contrasts : 


§upBaiver ydp ov Ta pev, Ta 8 od, AEscH., Pers. 800. 

It 1s not that some things are happening, while others are not 
(1.e. all things are being aero): 

hv 6 worapos Sdovs Sévdpert wayxéor pév ov, ruKvois dé, 

XEN. An, iv. 8. 2. 

The river was overgrown with trees which, though not big, 
were numerous. 

darwXero 8 ovyxi, GAN EAVOy. Lys. vi. 27. 

He was not condemned to death, but acquitted. 
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Of course the construction may change ov to jay :— 
oKoreire 27) TOUTO, eb TAAGaYTOV ESwxe, GAAG THY TpOOupiar. 
Dem. 470. 26. 
Consider not this point, whether he gave a talent, but his will. 


Yet even in spite of the construction ov may assert itself : 
el yvwrOnodpcOa, EvvedOovres pév, apiverOar Se ov 


ToApavres. TuHuc. 1 124. 
If we shall be known to have met together, and yet not to be 
venturing to protect ourselves. 


This power of ov to assert itself under difficulties is seen 
very strikingly in some passages : 
pn 6 ye od xpr mote, PLAT. Huthyd. 307 B. 
Don’t do what is actually wrong. 
The generic py might be expected : 
éyo yap, et pev uw) Gpnv nkev rapa Oeods, Adixovy av ovK 
dyavaxtov To Gavary. Puat. Phaed. vii. 63 B. 
Le. I should be acting wrongly in not grieving, as in reality I do 
grieve. 
In spite of the Conditional structure : 
Cf. SopH. 0. T. 551, ef vouifers odx ipégecr. 


§ 308. Note on 17, 7 ov, with the Infinitive and 
Participle. 

1. M# with the Infinitive. This construction is perfectly 
natural and intelligible. Indeed the Infinitive without it, 
though allowable in Greek as in English, may be somewhat 
ambiguous. Thus év Oaveivy éppvedynv would in itself mean 
whom I rescued for dying. The addition of y~) makes it per- 
fectly clear that the net result is negative. 

The negative was thus used in our earlier English : 

You may deny that you were not the cause. 
SHAKSPERE, Rich. IIT. 1. 3. 
First you denied you had in him no right. 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 

Precisely parallel in Greek is the use of ov with ér: and the 
Indicative after verbs of denying: dvréXeyov Ste ovx éyxwpotn, 
XEN. Hell, ii. 3.16; dpvnOjvar ws ovx dreduxe, Lys, iv. 1. ° 


1 The double negative is uot unknown even in Ciceronian Latin. 
Cf. Cio. De Offic. iii. 102, 118. 
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2. Ms od with Infinitive. Here it is much more difficult to 
see the force of each negative, especially as in translating the 
Greek into English we make no difference between yp) and 
py od. Thus we translate dotov px) BonOetv, it is pious not to 
help ; ody darov pa od BonOeiv, it is impious not to help. But 
we may be sure that the force of each negative was, originally 
at least, felt in Greek. Observe that the double negative is 
only used with the Infinitive when there is a negative, actual 
or virtual, in the principal clause. Thus there is an additional 
negative over and above that in the preceding construction 
(wu with Infinitive). Just as yw) with the Infinitive repeats 
and sums up the net negative result of the principal verb, so 
when the principal clause is negative, this additional negative 
is repeated with the Infinitive, and sums up the effect of the 
principal clause.! 

That this was not always felt to be necessary is shown by 
the examples under B. O. D. | 


3. M1) ov with Participle must be explained in the same 
way. £.g. in SopuH. O. J. 12, (1) Affirmatively: J should 
be kindly—(net result)—in refusing pity (pa) Karotxreipwv). 
(2) Negatively: JI should be unkindly—(net result)—in 
- mot refusing pity (wi) od Karouxreipwv). The Participial con- 
struction is required either because, as in the three instances 
from SOPHOCLES, the Participle agrees with the subject of the 
principal sentence, or because (as in HEROD. vil 106) it is in 
the Genitive Absolute. The Participle denotes circwmstance 
generally, and more specially condition, restriction, etc., which 
are only kinds of circumstance. 

Winder (Excursus to Sopu. 0. 7. 12, 13), while pointing 
out the above reason for the Participle, denies that it is con- 
ditional, although in O. 7. 221 he translates pr) ov« éxwv, unless 
I had. In Sopu. 0. T. 12, 13, he says that with an impersonal 
construction we might write Sevéy ay ety or atoyvvn av por ein 
ps} ov Katouxreipey. Itis true that we might thus give the 
sense of this one passage, but we could not so analyse the 
other passages, while the above explanation seems to suit this 
as well as the others. 


1 Mr A. Sidgwick communicates the following note: Just as in 
kwrtw uh Spay the negatived infinitive gives the total effect of hindrance, 
viz. : the prevented act, so in ob kwrtw uh ob Spav the doubly negatived 
infinitive gives the total effect, viz. the not prevented act. 
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To this superfluous m«) after verbs of hindering, etc., the 
French offers an exact parallel: Empéchez qu'il ne se méle 
d’aucune affaire. Compare too the redundant ne after com- 
paratives :—Ces fruits sont meilleurs que je ne le croyais. 
With verbs of doubting, denying, etc., used positively, the 
French idiom follows the English :—je doute qu'il soit ainsi; but 
with such verbs used negatively the French ne corresponds to 
the Greek j7) ov :—je n’ai jamais nié qu'il ne soit ainsi. 


§ 309. Note on 7) and 7) od with the Subjunctive. 


The Attic construction is chiefly Platonic and Aristotelian 
(cf. Eth. N. x. 9. 6, Pol. iv. 4. 11, i. 2. 8). But the construc- 
tion is as old as HOMER, ¢g. Od. v. 467, py pe otiBn Te Kaxy 
kat OnAvs €€poy Sapdoy, Perchance cruel rime and soft dew shall 
blast me. We have here the original deprecatory force of jp, 
let it not. In a writer like PLATO this y7 has become simply a 
suggestion put politely, and with a delicate irony. Closely allied 
to this is the interrogative use of 7 in the example quoted 
from the Protagoras (312 A). We need not call the construc- 
tion elliptical any more than pi yévorro need be called ellip- 
tical. When a Principal Verb (such as 6po) is expressed, the 
thought is more logically and fully stated, and the clause with 
py has become subordinate: but the two constructions are par- 
allel and synonymous. 

Mz) ov after a Principal Verb is also found in HomER, JI. xv. 
164, pater Ow pi) p’ ovde kparepds wep éwv ExtdvTa tardouy 
pecvas, Let him look to tt whether, stout though he be, he endure not 
to await my coming. Ov is strictly negative or privative here, 
as in the Attic examples. Thus in the construction of p) and 
py ov both particles exert their legitimate force. My ov with 
the Subjunctive occurs also in HEROD. vi. 9. 


§ 310. Note on ov p77 with the Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative. 


Both constructions are post-Homeric. It is impossible to 
trace them with historical certainty, and therefore any explana- 
tion suggested must be theoretical. 

1. ov py with the Subjunctive. This construction is found 
both in Prose (Herodotus, Xenophon, Isaeus, Plato, Demo- 
sthenes), and in Verse (Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes). 
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Both ov and p) appear to exert their proper force. The 
construction seems to be the negative of #7 with the Subjunc- 
tive. (See note on that construction, § 309.) Thus uy ri@nrac 
would mean far be tt that he obey; ov negatives this apprehen- 
sion : it is not a case of such surmise, there is no likelihood of 
his obeying, he will not obey. Such a construction in the 
second person is tantamount to a prohibition, as in the example 
from the Clouds of Aristophanes. If this view is correct, we 
need no more understand an ellipse of Séos or Savoy between 
the ov and the 7) here than in yw with the Subjunctive. 

ov Séos, ov Secvdv fully expressed occur often enough (HDT. i. 
84; PLAT. Apol. ch. xvi. 28 B, Phaed, 84 B, Rep. 465 B; XEN. 
Mem. ii. 1. 25 ; Arist. Ecc. 650). 

2. od pn with the Future Indicative is far more difficult. 
In the first place the construction is almost wholly poetical. 
It occurs in HprT. ii. 162, Plato, Aeschines, as a rare 
idiom in each. It is very common in Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, 


(2) Is the phrase Interrogative ¢ 1 
n favour of ov uy with 2d person of the Future being 
interrogative are the following considerations: A positive 
command is commonly expressed by ov interrogative with the 
Future, ¢.g, ARiIsT. Lys. 459, ovx éA£er’, od rorjoer’, x.7.r. ; fol- 
lowed by imperatives zaveoOe, x.7.4. Sometimes ov py with 
the Future (expressing a negative command) appears sidé 
by side with ov and the Future (expressing a positive com- 
mand). The juxtaposition is very striking in ARIsT. Ran. 
200-2, a passage which shows that in the time of Aristophanes 
the two idioms could be used as exact opposites. 

Professor Goodwin’s objection to the Future being inter- 
rogative, derived from the single passage in the Clouds (296), 
where an Imperative and not a Future is joined by dAAd to 
ov xy with a Subjunctive (v. /. a Future), is not convincing. 
The inference (supposing that the Future is the true reading) 
need only be that ov py with the Future had become a stereo- 
typed Imperative. And in ARIST. Lys. 459 (above), SopH. Ant. 
885 we have the Imperative immediately following ov with the 
Future used interrogatively, though not joined by a conjunc- 
tion to it. 

1 Mr. A. Sidgwick writes: ‘‘It is to me quite clear that o} 44 with 


the Future is usually interrogative ; when not, it is a form of of u} with 
the Subjunctive.” 
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Against the phrase being interrogative may be urged that 
such a theory assigns a different origin not only to ov py with 
the 2d person of the Future from ov yw} with Subjunctive, but 
also from ov «7 with the lst and 3d persons of Future. This 
difficulty is increased by the fact that ov 44 with the 2d person 
of the Future may, though rarely, express a negative state- 
ment, like ov yj) with Subjunctive. 

If, in spite of this, the Interrogative theory is maintained, 
we should have to assign a different origin to this special 
idiom ; doubtless a serious but not perhaps a fatal objection, 
for the evolution of popular idioms is as manifold as it is 
obscure, 


(b) Od and ov py followed by xai, dAAd, Kai py, wy de: 

If ov py is interrogative the explanation is simple. Ov 
throws its force over each connected clause which follows. 
The simplest case is SopH. 7r. 978, where xai follows. The 
most complex is Eur. Bacch. 343, where the process would be 
ov p12) mporoices ;—ov Baxxedoets ; (joined by 5é)—ov py é£o- 
popter; Will you not avoid bringing near? Wil you not play the 
bacchanal ? and will you not avoid wiping off ? 

If ov uy is not interrogative each subsequent clause will 
have to be differently explained. Eur. Bacch. 343 would run 
thus—Ov pi) mpocoices, you shall not bring near ; Baxxedous 
Sé, but you shall play the bacchanal (like mpos ravra mrpadges, 
SopH. 0.C. 956); pi oudp£e could only be explained on the 
assumption of 7 with the Future being prohibitive, a con- 
struction which has yet to be established. 

The interrogative theory of ov py finds decided support 
here, not only from the extreme abruptness of each clause 
thus made independent, but from the grammatical difficulty 
thus occasioned. 


(c) Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, § 89) considers 
that in ov py with the Future, ov is added (not interroga- 
tively) to 4 with the Future Indicative used as a Prohibition. 
But (1) » with the Future Indicative thus used is a con- 
struction of extreme rarity, if it exists at all. Some of the 
instances quoted (Moods and Tenses, § 25, Note 5 (0)), 4g. 
SopH. Ai. 572, are probably not to the point, and in others, 
assuming the Future Indicative to be the correct reading, a 
different explanation seems possible. (2) Assumihg the ex- 
istence of wy with the Future Indicative as a Prohibition, it is 
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difficult to see how a Prohibition can be got out of ov pz with 
the Future as a statement. An analysis of the phrase. ov (you 
shall not) pn romoes (don’t do) would land us in a meaning 
precisely opposite to that required. On the other hand, we 
get the right meaning if the phrase is interrogative, ov, won't 
you, py momoes ; abstain from doing ? 

In ov py with the Subjunctive Professor Goodwin does not 
attempt to account for the ~y. He considers the Subjunctive 
as ‘“‘a relic of the common Homeric Subjunctive used as a 
weak Future.” 


(zd) Mr. Riddell (Digest of Platonte Idioms, p. 177) explains 
the double use of the negative on the principle of “ simul- 
taneity of force ;” «¢. both particles, like a double-barrelled 
gun, concentrate their fire on one verb. It is quite true that 
in course of time the two particles formed one strong redup- 
licated negative, their origin being quite lost sight of. Such 
cases as SOPH. Phil. 611, Eur. Phoen. 1590, clearly show. this. 
Still the question remains, How is it that od and py, differing 
as they do, combine their force 4 


(e) Can ov and py be separately explained ? 

It is »y which requires explanation, not ov. Ov on any 
theory exerts its simple contradictory force. 

If od py with the Future is interrogative, ov py) roujcecs ; 
must mean, Won't you abstain from or avoid doing? It is 
always objected that this explanation gives yy the privative 
force of ov. Not so, for py) moujoes need not represent a 
privative ov row, but rather a deprecated future act. The 
use of wx with the Future Indicative would help us to un- 
derstand how the idiom might arise. Now the independent 
use of py with the Future is extremely uncommon. It occurs, 
rarely, in questions (eg. PLAT. Rep. 405 A. dpa py re 
petCov e£ers AaPeiv rexpynprov). My interrogative is simply 
py denoting an apprehension. It occurs after oaths and 
similar assertions (J/. x. 330, ARisT. Ecc. 991). But the 
Future Indicative, graphically substituted for the Subjunctive, 
is fairly common (g¢oPovpar py evpyoopev, PLatT. Phileb. 13, 
and the Future Indicative is joined co-ordinately to the Sub- 
junctive in several places (eg. AESCH. Pers. 124; Sopu. £1. 
43; cf. ARIST. Ecc. 495). 

If od yp} is not interrogative then it will be a more vivid 
and graphic substitution of ov yy for the Subjunctive. The 

- 2B 
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process would be ov px meimjoys, it is not the case (ov) pi 
romans (of apprehending that you may do), or ov-p7 rowjoess 
(that you really will do). This readily passes into a command 
(cf. Eur. Med. 1320, yepi 8 ot yYatoes more, thou shalt not 
touch, i.e. touch not). 


A list of passages in which 0d pj occurs with the Future is 
given for reference. 


Hr. iii. 162 (08 py avaBAarryce). AESCHIN. de Cor, 79. 12. 
XEN. Hell. i. 6. 32. ISAEUS, viii. 24. 
Pat. Symp. 175 A. (ovKovuv xai p27). 


SopuH. (a.) od py, Ist or 3d person : 

El. 1052; 0. C.177; Phil. 611 (Optative in Obliqua). 
(b.) ov pj, 2d person : 

0. T. 637 (ov... xat wn); O. C. 847 (not a prohibition) ; 

Ai. 75 (od... pydé); Trach. 978 (ov py... cal); 1183 

(ov... we). 

EvuriPip. Hipp. 213; Ib. 496 (ovxi ... wat py); Ib. 1601 (ov 
py... ede); Androm. 797; Supp. 1066; Bacch. 342 (ov 
py... 5€... pn dé). 

ARISTOPH. Ran. 202 (ov py... ddrAda); Lb. 298 (od py... 
pnde) ; Id, 462 (ov pry... addAd);' Ach. 166; Vesp. 397; 
Nub. 296, 367, 505 (the subjunctive of the Mss. in these 
passages has been changed by editors to the future 
indicative). 


CHAPTER IIL 


ORATIO OBLIQUA 


Introductory. 
§ 311. By Oratio Recta is meant the words or thoughts 
of a person given at first-hand, as from his own lips, eg.— 
Sdéow d Exo. 
I will give what I have. 
By Oratio Obliqua is meant the words or thoughts of a 
person given at second-hand by some one else, ¢.g.— 


épy Sicvav G& €Exos 

or 

éXeyev Gre (ds) Sdooe & Exon 
' He said he would give what he had. 


If the words are reported in the following way :— 


éXeyev Gre (ws) Sow a Exo. 


He said, “I will give what I have,” 


we have no QObliqua at all: é\eyev dre introduces the 
original words just as in English we put them in inverted 
commas, as a quotation in fact. 


e.g. mporeXOovtes SE por Ty torepaig MéAnros Kai Evhirnros 
éXeyov Sri, yeyéevytat, &’Avdoxibdy, kat rémpaxtar Hiv 
tavra. ANDOK. de Myst. 63. 

Next day Meletus and Euphiletus came to me and said, . 
“Tt has taken place, Andokides, we have done it.” 


But the reporter may give the words thus :— 


edn dicey =a exer. 


éXeyev rt (ws) duces a éxet, 
Here we have a kind of Obliqua extremely common in 
Greek, and often alternating in the same paragraph with 
387 
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the Obliqua given above. From a love of what is graphic and 
vivid the Greeks keep the original mood while only changing 
the person. Or we may say that they keep the mood which 
would be used if the Obliqua were in Primary Sequence: - 


€.9., A€yes Gre Sores a Exet, 


Observe then that in Oratio Obliqua— 


1. The person, whatever it was in the Recta, becomes the 
3d in the Obliqua.! 


2. The tense of the Recta never changes. If it did, the 
Obliqua would, not. represent faithfully the time and act of 
the Recta. 


3. The Mood may, either 
(a.) be changed to the Optative in the Obliqua (of 
Historic Sequence), 
(b.) he retained as it was in the Recta, or in Primary 
Sequence. 


By Oratio Qbliqua is here meant reported speech in 
Historic Sequence. Oratio Obliqua in Primary Sequence 
involves (in Greek) na change of Mood in the Adverbial and 
Relative Sentences, and therefore can at once be dismissed 
with one brief example by way of illustration. 


Oratio Recta : 

Siapeve ws dy. éraveAOwowv ots réuru. 

I will remain, ungil they return whom I am sending. 
Oratio Obliqua... 

onge Siapevety.g — » 


ae Ses (8). Siopane? €ws av eravéAOwowv ods mwéprec, 
He says that he will remain, until they return, whom he is 
sending. 
vopita, av tov7. dxpiBGs pdOnte padrov tpas totros pev 
dmuotinaey, éuot S¢ BonOjnoev. DEM. Onet. 870. 24. 
I consider that, of you learn the truth of this, you will be more 
likely to distrust them, and help me. 


1 Unless the speaker quotes his own words, or those of a person 
whom he is addressing, ¢.g. ‘‘I told you that I knew nothing of the 
matter ;” ‘“‘ You stated that you would lend me ten pounds.” 
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Sub-direct and Sub-oblique. 


When Recta is changed to Obliqua, the Principal Sentence 
(1.e. the Substantival Sentence, whether Oblique Statement, 
Question, or Petition), becomes itself subordinate to the 
reporter’s verb (He said, asked, requested). Such a Sentence is 
technically called Sub-direct, i.e. subordinate to Recta. 

at were the subordinate sentences of the Recta, 1.e. 
Adverbial or Relative Sentences, become subordinate to a 
Principal Sentence which itself is subordinate. They are now 
technically called Sub-oblique, t.c. subordinate to an Oblique 
clause. For brevity’s sake these terms, Sub-direct and Sub- 
oblique (t.e. Adverbial and Relative Sentences in Oratio 
Obliqua), will be used in this chapter. 

a terms have been explained in the Introductery Chapter, 
p. 11. 


§ 312. Rules for Sub-direct Clauses in Oratio 
- Obliqua. 


Such clauses are either (1) Oblique Statements with dre and 
ws, or Oblique Questions. Oblique Petitions take an Infinitive, so 
that their construction is just like an Oblique Statement in 
the Infinitive after ¢yut. Sentences with drws and d6rws py 
(with Future Indicative or Subjunctive) follow the construc- 
tion of the Oblique Question. The Oblique Statement in the 
Participle presents no difficulty. 

Co-ordinate Sentences follow the construction of those to 
which they are joined. 


A. In Primary Sequence, ¢.e. when the Principal Sentence 
takes a Primary tense, the Mood and Tense of the Sub-direct 
Sentence undergo no change. : 


B. In Historic Sequence the Sub-direct Sentence may either 
(1.) be just what it was in Primary Sequence, under- 
going no change—(this is called the Graphic 
Construction)—or, 
(2.) the Verb may be changed to the same tense of 
the Optative. 


But N.B. The Imperfect and Pluperfect Indica- 
tive must remain in the Indicative, and not 
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be changed to the Optative. If they were 
changed we could not distinguish them from 
Present and Perfect Optatives. Historic Tenses 
of the Indicative with av must also remain m 
the Indicative. 


A few instances occur where the Present Optative represents 
an Imperfect Indicative of the Recta. In such cases however 
no ambiguity exists. 

TO wempaypeva Sinyouvro, Gre avrot pév aAéovev TV dé 
dvaiperty TOV vavaywv mpooragacey, XEN. Hell. i. 7. 5. 

They were descriling the facts, explaining that they themselves 
were sailing (against the enemy), and that they had com- 
missioned (proper persons) to. pick up the shipwrecked 
seamen. 


Recta, avroi érAéopev Kal mporerdfapey. Cf. vii. 1. 38, 
€€Aor, BovActorro. 


Obs. 1. The Tense of an Infinitive in a Sub-direct Clause is 
the same as in the Recta, ¢9. éypaya, I wrote ; épy ypdyat, he 
said that he had written ; A€ye, speak ; excdevev avrov Agyeu, he 
was ordering him. to speak. The time of the Infinitive Tense 
may therefore be instantly discovered by turning it back to 
the Recta. So with the time of a Participle. 


Obs. 2. No verb takes dv because of its conversion from 
Recta to Obliqua. Ifin the Obliqua a Finite Verb, Infinitive, 
or Participle takes dv, it is because it had an av in ‘the Recta. 
The tables of converted Conditional Sentences will show this. 


§ 313. Types of Sub-direct Clauses in Historic 
Sequence. 


A. I. OricrnaL Recta (STATEMENT). 


. TavTa pavOave, 

. TavTA paPyoopat 
. TavTa peudaOnka. 
. Tava éuavOavov. 
. TAUTA EnEeuankn. 
. TavTa Enadoy. 


o> Ot He OO DO pe 
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II. CONVERTED TO OBLIQUA IN HIsToRIc SEQUENCE. 


Prinetpal. Sub-direct. 
éXe£ev Ott, ws. 1. ravra pavOdve, Graphic. 
TavtTa pavOdvor, Strict Sequence. 
2. tavra pabjoerat, Graphic. 
ravta pabyoocro. Strict Sequence. 
3. Tatra peudOnke. Graphic. 
tavTa pepabykus ein. Strict Sequence. 
4, ravTa éuavOave. 
5. ravra éueuadnet. 
6. ravra éuabe, Graphic. 
Tatra pador Strict Sequence. 


B. I. ORIGINAL REcTA (QUESTION). 


> OUP Oo bo 


, 4 
. Th pavOdvers 5. 
ti pabyoe ; 
. Th peuaOnxas ; 
4,3 4 
. Tt epavOaves ; 
Ti épeuayKets 5 
ti euades ; 


II. CONVERTED TO OBLIQUA. 


HPETO. 


pavOdve, Graphic. 

pavOavor. Strict Sequence. 
pabyoerat, Graphic. 
pabycoro, Strict Sequence. 
pepabnke, Graphic. 
pepabykus etn. Strict Sequence. 
enavOave. 

€nepnaOnet, 

éua6e. Graphic. 

pador. Strict Sequence. 


Note. The Aorist Indicative is preferable to the Optative 
whenever it avoids ambiguity. Thus ovx elyov. drt dpaveav 
might mean either they did not know what to do (Recta, ré 
Spacwpev ; a deliberative Subjunctive), or, they did not know 
what they had done (Recta, ri éSpdoapev;). Almost always the 
first construction is intended. 
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C. Similarly with érws, éxws 4 (a much rarer construction 
after verbs of commanding, etc., than the Infinitive). 
Recta: drws par ever Oe dvafor éXevOepias. 
See that you be not unworthy of freedom. 


rev 3 . &rovrat Graphic. 
MEP Y YUMEV CHS 1) 2 Strict Sequence. 


eC OLVTO 


D. With Deliberative Questions. 
Recta, mot diyu; 
Obliqua, nrépes roi (Gro1) Pvyy ) Graphic. 
dvyos { Strict Sequence. 


§ 314. Rules for Sub-oblique Clauses in the Oratio 
Obliqua. 


A. In Primary Sequence they undergo no change of Mood 
or Tense in passing from the Recta. 


B. In Historic Sequence : 
1. By the graphic construction they undergo no change, 
continuing to be what they were in Primary 
Sequence. 


2. The verb is changed to the same tense in the Optative, 
In Strict- Sequence. 


But 'V.B. The Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist Indicative 
must remain in the Indicative and not be changed to the 
Optative. Exceptions will be noticed further on. 


§ 315. Note to accompany the following Tables. 


The construction of Sub-oblique as well as Sub-direct 
Clauses is shown in Conditional Sentences converted from the 
Recta to the Obliqua. The Recta will be found by referring 
to Conditional Sentences (page 198), and need not be repeated 
here. The Apodosis is the Principal Sentence in the Recta 
and the Sub-direct in the Obliqua. The Protasis is the Sub- 
direct in the Recta, and the Sub-oblique in the Obliqua. The 
Protasis may be taken as the type of any Adverbial Sub-oblique 
Clause by substituting éwe.dy, dre, éws, wpiv, etc., for ef or édv. 
It may equally well stand as the type of any Relative Sub- 
oblique Clause, but for the sake of completeness a Relative 
Conditional Table is given converted to the Obliqua. 
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Observe that in the Sub-oblique Clauses, Adverbial or 
Relative, the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist Indicative of 
the Recta are not converted to the Optative but continue in 
the Indicative. 

The conversion of General Suppositions may be thus 
shown : ) | 
Recta: ay eyyvs EXOn Odvaros ovdeis BodrAcrae OvijcKecv. 

GAN’ ef te pn Peporpev Grpuvey Pépery. 
Obliqua after 7v €A0y—PovAera:—Graphic. 

€Xefe Gre — ei: EADt—_ BovAvr70. 
et Ti pry Peporev—eorpvvev, 
épy nv EAOn—ovdéva, BovdeorOa1—Graphic. 

ei EX\Oor—ovdeva, BovrAcr Ga. 

el Te py pepovev—orpvvery Péepery. 

He said that, if they were not fetching anything, he — 
was ordering them to fetch 1. 


§ 316. Types of Oratio Obliqua, showing Sub-direct 
and Sub-oblique Clauses in the Obliqua. 
_ The Protasis is the Sub-oblique, the Apo- 
dosis the Sub-direct Clause. 
If you do this you are+doing wrong becomes, when reported 
by another person, He said that uf he did tt he was doing wrong. 
I. With Aéyw ér, and a finite mood : 


1, PRIMARY SEQUENCE : 
Sub-oblique (the Protasis), Sub-direct (the Apodosis). 


, ~ n > A 
€l TavTGa TroLel adeKet 
TEeTOLNKE 
3 ~ ? ? ear 
€b TAUTG EroiEL 7 diKer 
éroinoe poiknoe 
3A 4 ~ 4 > , 
éav (nv) TavTa Toly GOLKHO- EL 
Aéeyes ore (ws) roinoy 
A > 4 ” 
ei TaAVTA ToLoln OF dduxoin av or 
TOUnO-ELE douxnoecey ay 
3 
ei TAUVTA ToLHoEL adixnoes 
«i TavTa Emote noikes av 


2 ”“ 2 4 27 ” 
€i TAUTG Eroinge noiknorey av 
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2. HISTORIC SEQUENCE : : 


[ et Tavre movoin ddixoin 
| et TavTa emote yotKes 
eroinge dOuKnoece 
3 Led 14 a0Q7 ” 
«i TaUTa ToLoty norkynoe av 
" e. /s TOLNO ELE 
éXefe OTL (ws) mC F) a) 
ei Tauro motoin adixoin av 
TOUnoere GouKnoerey GY 
€l TATA ToLnTOL aSucjooe 
et Tavra éroiet yotKes av 
el TaUTa éroinoe noikynoev av 


In the graphic construction the construction after éAe£e Ste 
will be just the same as after Aéyes 67s. The Future and 
Perfect Indicative (graphic) are commoner than their cor- 
responding Optatives. 


II. With ¢ypi and an Infinitive : 
1. PRIMARY SEQUENCE: 


(A. PRESENT €é€ tavra xovets’ aoukety 
> 4 3 A 
7 E7TOLELS GOvKety 
B. PAST ei ravta’; , erga 
I. eroinoas | adixnoae 
, , 
tor Tou 
one OF 6. 4G, FUTURE a. édv rabra ys aSiKnoresy 
oipat TOLHo YS 
eee movoins GOLKEtY QV 
; TOTEAS GOLKAOAt ay 
C. €b TAUTA ToLnC ELS aOuKHoresy 
_ A. PRESENT ef ravta éroiets GOLKely GV 
° B. Past €l TaUTA Eroinoas aduxjoat av 


Note. An Imperative in Apodosis would of course depend 
on a Verb of commanding (Indirect Petition), ¢.9. KOTTE THY 
Ovpav, knock at the door ; etre xdrrew tiv Oipav, he told him to 
knock at the door. 


2. Strict Historic SEQUENCE : 


( A. PRESENT ¢i ratra rotoins dduxetv 
3 ¢ > a 
a érrotet dOuxety 
B. Past ei radra 4 7 OrSis ra. A 
I. eroinoas aduknoae 
” 4 
€pnv or n__ { Totot 
iar 4 ©, FUTURE 2. € tavra fi adixnjoecy 
ony TOUT ELAS 
5 in trooins dduxety dy 
b, et ravTa , 2. Ae 
Tomoeas  aoiKyoat ay 
L C, €b TAVTA ToLnTots adixnoecy 
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{ A. PRESENT ¢€é Tatra éroiets  aSuKety av 


7 B. Past €i TavTa, Eroinoas aduxnoas ay 


Note. Ei with the Optative in the Strict Historic Obliqua 
stands for three distinct forms. Thus et rovotns may represent 
(2) ei rroveis, a present condition ; (6) ¢av rotys, an ordinary 
uture condition ; (¢) €/ rovotys, a less graphic future condition. 


§ 317. The Apodosis in the Participle. 


1. PrRmaryY SEQUENCE. 


oldd oe, ei Tavra motels, ddtxovvtTa, and so on, the Participle 
in each case being in the same tense as the corresponding 
Infinitive. 


2. HISTORIC SEQUENCE. 
799 oe, ei TavTa rovoins, ddixotvra, and 80 on. 


Note. €¢ ratra mow aduxo becomes olda €¢ Tatra Tow aduKor, 


§ 318. A Relative Sentence in the Sub-oblique 


Clause. 
Recta. 

a €xee SiSwcr 
a elye or Er yxe edidou or eduxe 
a éxy Swores 
a& éxoe didoin av 
a éfe Sacer 
a, elev ediS5ov av 
a éoxev éSwxev av 


Note. Observe that @ av éyp becomes in the Obliqua 4 éyou: 
whereas 4 e7ye remains @ eZxe, and is not converted into @ €xou 
& éxo. represents three forms, @ éxe, d dv éxy, a €xor, but 
the Apodosis is in each case sufficient to prevent ambiguity. 
If, however, d «Zye é5é5ov were changed to a& €xor didorm the 
ambiguity would be real. 
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Obliqua. 

Note. After €AcEe dri or ds, by the Graphic Construction 
the clauses would remain unchanged: but the real Obliqua 
would be as follows :— 
éeXefe Sri (Ws) & Exor 550in 

&elye or €xxe edidov or. ESwxe (or, instead of 
édwxe, Socy) 


a& €xoe Sworot (more commonly ddcec) 
& éxoe dSotn av 

a fou Savor (Sdcrec) 

a etyev ediSou ay 

a m™” ” ” 

& eoyev édwkey av 


Note. Observe the retention of the Aorist Indicative, which 
is not changed to the Optative. If we were to write éAe£e dre 
dicot (Sucet) & AdBou, or Edy Sdoev 6 Te AdBor, we should 
rightly take this to mean, he said that he would gwe whatever he 
took ; a4. AdBor would represent a Recta @ dv AdBw, and not 
& éAaBov, what I actually took. 


§ 319. Some real Examples analysed. 


PRINCIPAL. _ SUB-DIRECT. SUB-OBLIQUE. 
1. ey Antréov elvat | tapa- * , 
EXeyev Ort (ws) | Anwréov Eore { ordras ef re pays Seyoot. 


Adapted from XEN. Cyr. viii. 1. 10. 
He said that | he must get comrades _|if there should be 
need of a battle, 
Recta: Anrréov éors wapacratas et Te pays Sejorer 
I must get comrades if there shall be need of a battle. 
The Obliqua is partly Graphic, partly strict Historic. 





2. épyn ovdev atT@ péAecy ered) eidecy, 
EAcyev Ore (ws) | ovdev air@ pédou Lys. xi. 74. 
He savd that he cared not since he knew. 








Recta: ovdév pos perce érretdy) ofda.” 
3. EBovAevovro | drrws tovev ererdn yevowvro Tapa 
TP TOTAL. 
Adapted from Tuuc. vii. 80. 
They were con- | how they should go when they came to 
sidering the rwer. 
Recta: wis twuev, éreddv yevdueba; a Deliberative 
Question. 
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PRINCIPAL. SuB-DIRECT. SUB-OBLIQUE. 
4, éoxdre TWS AUT@ ExotTo botis Odor, 
ISAE. i. 10. 


He was const- vie he should find one | to bury him. 
dering. 


Recta: TOS pot Errat Goris Oder ; 
5."Avuros én ‘| ovx oldv te elvac 7d py gs elon ADov Sev- 


3 a 4 
ATOKTELVAL [LE 


Puan, Agel Xvil 29 ¢. 





A nytus said | it was impossible for you | when once I had been 
that not to sentence me to| brought into this 
death court. 

Recta : ovxX ofov re €orev TO py | eretdy eioADe Sevpo, 


GrrokTeivas LwKparn 


Observe that the Aorist Indicative of the Recta is not 
changed to the Obliqua. 


6. Aeyouos 8€ ws év TH yy aréBavev 6 | ds ouK eLeBqu 76 
avnp, Kayw AlGov air@|mapatav éK Tov 
éveBadrov eis tHv Kepa- | mAolov, 

Any, 
ANTIPH. de Caed. Her. 26. 
They say ° | that the deceased was | though as a matter 
murdered ashore, and|of fact I never left 
that I struck him on the | the ship at all. 
head with a stone, 


Observe here that the Aorist Indicative is kept in the Sub- 
direct Clauses, and also (of course) in the Sub-oblique 


Clause. 
7. épy pexpt rovrou dety pav-| éws ixavos Tis yé- 
Oavey voto, elrore Senorete, 
K.T. r 

XEN. Mem. iv. 7. 2. 
He said that tt was necessary to| until one became cap- 
go on learning for so | able, if ever it should 

long a tume be necessary, etc. 


Recta: péxpe rovrov de? pavOavecv, ews dv yévnrat, édv wore 
Senoy. 
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§ 320. The Infinitive, and o7t (as) with Finite 
Moods in the Sub-direct Sentences. 


Both these Constructions occur in the Sub-direct Sentence, 
i.e. in the Principal Sentence of the Original Recta. But the 
Infinitive is unquestionably the most common, as it is the 
most natural, simple, and easy mode of expression. Greek 
writers seem unconsciously to slide into it, even after an 
Obliqua has been introduced in the first instance by 6r: or ds. 
In consequence of this love for the Infinitive, one or two 
peculiarities should be observed. 


1. An Obliqua (indirect words or thoughts) is often 
suddenly introduced without any introductory Principal 
Verb. A Particle is the only Warning given, said he, he 
thought, it was said, or some such expression was in the 
writer's mind and can be easily supplied. And in such a 
case it should be noticed that the Predicate in the Nomina- 
tive accompanies the Infinitive when referring to the Subject 
of the Infinitive and of the chief Verb. 

Latin and English have the same free and natural usage. 


(a.) "Ayes rods mpéo Bers és Aaxedaipova éxéAevoev iévac’ ov 

yap elvat kiptos avrds, x.7.A. XEN. Hell. ii. 2. 12. 

Agis recommended the envoys to go to Lacedaemon (ex- 
plaining that) he was not himself competent, etc. 

(b.) TlAdrwv d€ dde, & dvdpes “AOnvaior, cai Kpitwy nai 

KpitoBovAos xat “AwodXddwpos xeAebovo’ pe tpid- 
KovTa, pvav TinjoagOat, avrot 8 éyyvacGa., 
PLAT. Apol. xxviii. 38 B. 
Plato here, and Crito, and Critobulus, and Apollodorus, 
urish me to propose thirty minae (desiring me to say 
that) they themselves are the securities. 

Svoiv xpnoipory ov diapapricer Pos rv wédwv Hyovpnv wrev- 
odvTwv nov’ 7 yap Pidurroy, & pev e’Angpes rhs wéAEws, 
droéwcew, Tov S€ Aoirav adéferGat, 7, 1) rowdvros 
TavTa, drayyeXeiy Huds evOéws Sevpo, x.t.A. DEM. 388. 15. 

One of two useful ends I considered the state would not lose. 
Either Philip would restore the possessions of the state 





1 English expresses this just as neatly, with still less warning : 
** Agis recommended the envoys to go to Lacedaemon. He himself was 
not competent, etc.” 
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which he had taken, and would hold his hand from the 
remainder, or, if he were not to do this, we should at once 
bring back word here, ete 


2. In the same way, but not nearly so often as an Infini- 
tive, an Optative may be introduced by an explanatory ydp. 


(a.) Edeyov Ste wavrds d£ia Aéyer VevOys- xewdy yap ein, 
x.7.A. XEN. An. vii. 313, 
They said that what Seuthes said was quite right: for it 
was winter, etc. 


The whole paragraph 13 is very instructive, and should be 
carefully read. Observe that the Obliqua ends with a direct 
indicative of the writer, é5dxe:. 


(b.) Or the Optative continues the Obliqua aoe a preceding 
Optative with 6r: or as. ; 


drexpivayto avrp, 6rs adivata odiow ein roveiv & rpoKa- 

Aeiras avev "AOnvaiwy Waites yap opwv Kat yuvaixes 

map’ éxeivors einoav’ Sedcéevae 8¢ cai, x.7.A. THUC. ii. 72. 

Obs. That after the Optative the writer slides naturally into 
the Infinitive dediéva, 


They answered him that it was impossible for them to comply 
with ther proposals without consulting the Athenians, for 
their wives and children were with them ; moreover they 
were afraid, etc. 


(c.) In SopH. Phil. 615, an Optative is still more abruptly 
introduced. 
evbéws tréo xeTO 
tov dvbp' "Axatois Tovde SyAdoev aywv 
olotro pev padi’ € €xoUc tov AaBuv. 
et PA GéAot 8, dxovra’ [Kat - Tovrwv Kapa 
Tépverv Edetro tp Oédovre pr Try wv]. 
Straightway he promised 
To bring and show this man to the Achaeans. 
Most like with his consent he thought to take hum. 
Should he refuse, then in his spite, etc. 


Out of iréoxero is to be supplied (éAcfev as) before oiorro. 
And observe, as in the preceding passage of Xenophon, the 
Direct Indicative épetro is resorted to, relieving the artificial 
strain of the Optative. Cf. also PLat. Phaed, 95 D, yn 

. drodAvorro: Rep. 420 ©, evadnAuspéevor elev. With the last 
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instance compare SopH. 0. T. 1245, vg’ dv Oavor . . . Airor, 
Here, although in a Relative Sentence, the Optative crops 
up; it is equal to €Aefev dri twd rovrwy Odvor, so that the 
clause is virtually Sub-direct rather than Sub-oblique, being 
introduced by pripnv éxovo’. The passage is discussed in 


Madvig’s Syntaz, p. 116, note 2, and Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 77, 1 (e). 


3. The Infinitive and 57: (ws) with a Finite Mood alternate 
in the same Obliqua. 
of Aaxedarpovoe elrov, Ste odio pev Soxotev adsxetv of 
"AOnvator, BovrAxcr Oat be kal Tots mdvras fvppdxous 
wapaxadévavtes Yipov erayayetv. THUC. i. 87. 
Obs. dre pev Soxotev co-ordinate with BovAcOai Se. 


The Lacedaemonians told them that their own judgment was 
that the Athenians were in the wrong: they wished, how- 
ever, to summon all the allies as well as themselves, and to 
put the matter to the vote, 


Ayers ov, @ warep, ws épot Soxe?, ott, Gomrep ovde Yewpyov 
dpyov ovdev ddeXos, otros ovde oTparyyov dpyov ovdéy 
Opedos evar. XEN. Cyr. i. 6. 18. 

You say, father, as I understand you, that, just as an tdle 
husbandman is of no use, so an tdle soldier is of no use. 

Observe that the verb €or: is omitted in the sentence 
introduced by wozep, and the finite construction with dr. is 
not carried out at all. 


4. And this is the greatest peculiarity. Such is the natural 
Greek yearning for the Infinitive, that Sub-oblique clauses, 
both Adverbial and Relative, instead of taking a Finite Mood, 
are actually followed by an Infinitive. In some cases the 
writer, after beginning with if, since, when, which, etc., seems 
mentally to throw in a “said he,” “t was said,” “tt was 
agreed or thought,” and passes to an Infinitive: in others the 
preceding Infinitive seems to exercise an assimilating influence 
over the Sub-oblique Verb. 


(a.) épn S€, ererdy 0d ExBivar ryv puyxjv, ropeder Oar pera 
wohAGv. PLAT. ep. 614 B. 
He said that when his soul had gone out of him (i.e. his 
body), he was journeying with many. 
Several similar instances occur from 614 to end of the book 
after év @, ots, Ore, eis 5, od, ws. 
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(b.) A€yerar kal ’AXAkpaiwve TO ’Apudidpew, dre 89 adacBar 
avrév pera tov pdvov ths pytpds, Tov ’AmToAAW 
TavTnv THY yhV xpyoa. oixetv. THUC. ii. 102. 
There 1s a tradition moreover that Apollo by oracle 
directed Alcmaeon, the son of Amphiaraus, when he 
was a wanderer after the murder of his mother, to 
inhabit this district. 
Strictly é7e yAGro. 


(c.) Tvynv paciv ®ovra 75 xdopa kal Oavpdcavra Kata- 
Bava, Kat iSety dAAa te Oavpaocra kat itmmrov 
exaAKovv KotAov, Oupisas éxovta, Kal? as eyxipavra 
iSety évdvta vexpdv, ds daiverOar, peifw 7 Kar’ 
dvOpwirov' toutov dé aAAo pev Exeuv. ovdev, rept — 
5 ry xelpt xpvrovv SaxtvAiov, dv mepreAduevov 
exBynvat. PLAT. Rep. i. 359 D. 

Gyges, the story runs, seeing the abyss and marvelling at 
it, descended and saw, among many other marvellous 
things, a hollow brazen horse, fitted with windows, 
through which he peeped and saw inside a corpse, so 
it seemed, of more than human stature. It had 
nothing but a golden ring on its finger, which Gyges 
took off, and so made his way out. 

/ Kal? ds eldev—as Epaivero—aGAXAo pev efye—Ov mepreAduevos 
e£éBn. 

Though Latin has the same construction of the Relative 
with the Infinitive, yet Cicero in translating this does not 
avail himself of the identity of idiom (see De Offic. iii. 38). 


Note. Latin has, though very rarely, this idiom of the 
Relative with the Infinitive: the often quoted instance from 
Liv. xxiv. 3 appears to rest on an incorrect reading, but in 
Liv. xxx. 42 an undoubted example occurs. 


Quorum oratio varia fuit, partim purgantium, quae questi 
erant missi ad regem legati, partim ultro accusantium 
socios populi Romani, sed multo infestius M. Aurelium, 
quem ex tribus ad se missis legatis, dilectu habito, 
substitisse et se bello lacessisse contra foedus, et saepe 
cum praefectis suis signis conlatis pugnasse. 

They spoke on a variety of topics. At one time they endeavoured 
to clear themselves of the charges brought by the commis- 
sioners sent to the king ,; at another time they were bringing 


2C 
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countercharges against the allies of the Roman people, with 
much greater rancour however against M. Aurelius, who 
(they said), out of the three commissioners sent to them, had 
levied troops, stayed behind, and had commenced hostilities 
against them contrary to treaty, and had fought several 
downright battles with their officers. 


§ 321. Assimilation of Optatives. 


A, After an Optative in a Principal Sentence it is usual 
for another Optative to follow in an Adverbial or a Relative 
Sentence as if in Historic Sequence. As the Optative is not 
in itself past, but on the contrary almost invariably refers to 
‘future time, we can only explain this on the principle of 
assimilation. 

(a.) reOvainv Gre pot unKett TavTa pedo. 
MIMNERMUS, i. 2, 
Then might I die whensoe’er this ts no longer my care. 
For Grav péAy. 
(b.) mas dy Tis, d ye pa exiotato, copes av ein ; 
XEN. Mem. iv. 6, 7. 
How could one be wise in what he does not know for 
certain ? 
Instead of @ ériorarat, or a dv py eriotyTat, 
(c.) et aroOvicKo pev wavta doa tov Cyv peraddBor, 
éreidn S€ aroPdvor, pévor év tovTy TO TXHpaTE Kai 
‘ph madi avaBiwoKorro, dp’ ov moAA} dvdyxn, 
teXevTovTa wavtTa TeOvavar Kai pydev (Hv; 
PuatT. Phaed. xvii. 1. 72. 
If all things whatsoever partake of life should die, and 
when they de, abide in this condition and not come 
to life again, does ub not inevitably follow that in the 
end all things will be dead and nothing lwing ? 

For 600 dv petardaBn—emedav arobary. 

But tis ovk ay puonoecey Pidurwov, ei padevorro Tovrots ére- 

BovAciwy, vrép Gv 6 mpdyovos avrov mpoeirero 
xuvduvevev ; Isoc. Phal. 77. 

Because wpoe’Aero was Aorist Indicative in the Recta.. 

Who would not detest Philip if he should be proved to be 
conspiring against those in whose behalf his ancestor 
deliberately decided to face danger ? 
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Note. After an Optative denoting a wish, the sentence may 
be assimilated. | 


Oipov yévotto xerpt wAnpwcai wore 
iv at Muxjvae yvotey 9 Zraprn & sre 
X7) UKUpos avdpov aAkipwv pytnp épv. SopuH. Phil. 324. 


For iva yvwou. It is generally stated that a Final Sentence 
is never assimilated. See SopH. Phil. 961, an often quoted 
Instance. See also SopuH. Trach. 955; Eur. Bacch, 1252 (and 
consult the note in Sandys’ edition). 

In Eur. Bacch. 1384, we get both constructions, Assimila- 
tion and non-Assimilation combined : 


EXBoupe & Grrov 
pare Karpov purapes ve éoidor 
pyre KiOatpor’ droourt eye, 
pn? 60 Ovpoou pynpy’ avaKertas 
Baxyats 8 dAAatoe péAoterv. 


§ 322. B. 1. Occasionally this Assimilation does not take 
place. 


(a.) Tis 4 av Seanv Kpivevev 7) yvoin Adyov 
wpiv av map’ apcpoiv pados expaby caus ; 
Eur. Her. 179. 
mpiv av expady, and not mpiv expadot. Cf. Hel. 176, 
Ion 672, PLAT. Rep. ii. 359 © (6 re dv BotAnrar), 


(b.) Kupos mporKkahov tous gidous érrovdatodoyeiro, ws 
SyAoin, ods tysg. XEN. An. i. 9, 28. 


ovs Tig, and not rimwp. 


2. An Indirect Statement with dr: or ws, an Indirect Ques- 
tion, or a Sentence with drws when following an Optative, is 
not so assimilated, nor usually a Final Sentence. 


(a.) od 8 dy els dvreiros ws ov oupdéper Ty TOAEL. 
Dem. 202. 23. 
Not even one would reply that tt 1s not expedient to the 
state. 


Here av avreézroz is a Principal Sentence in Primary Time. 
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(b.) et Ts Aeyor dvOpwrov € eorNkoTa, Kwvourta dé Tas xeipas 
Te kal THY kepahiy, d STL 6 AUTOS ETTHKE TE Kal KevEtTaL, 
ovk av agvoipev otrw Aeyety Seiv. 

PLAT. Rep. iv. 436 D. 

If one should say of a man who is standing still, but is 

moving his hands and his head, that the same man 

is both stationary and in motion, we should not allow 
this to be a correct mode of expression. 


(c.) 6 mpwpevs THS | veos... Kal drwv ay eirol; Grou Exacta. 
ketrat kat Groce éoriv. XEN. Cec. viii. 14. 


(d.) OKVvoinY dv els 7a wAola éuBaivery, & Kupos npty Sotn, 
py) Hpas avrais tats tpinpecs Katadvop. 


XEN. An. 1. 3. 17. 


§ 323. Examples of Mixed Graphic and Strict 
Obliqua. . 


(a.) mpoetmrov dpiv ore el pa tmaperdopeba al tad 
éxelvos ef’ Huas tovev. XEN. Hell. v. 2. 13. 
I told you beforehand that if we should (shall) not be poe 
to join them, they would march against Us. 
(b.) époPeiro pap of Aaxedatpovios odas, ordre capws dKovoeay, 
ovKeTL aduwcey. TuHuC. i. 91. 
He was afraid that the Lacedaemonians would no longer let 
them 9; whenever they heard of it. 
(c.) elrrov ™ Bovdg 6 tt eideiny TOUS ToUjTavTas, kat ebiheyéa 
Ta yevopeva OTL elon yyraro prev TevOvTWV Teav TAUTHY 
THY BovAny Evgidyros, avretrov O€ éyw, kal TéOTE pev Ov 
yéevouto Ov ene, ANDOK. de Myst. 61. 
I told the Council that I nen who had committed the act, and 
I established the facts that Euphiletus had suggested this 
scheme, and that I had oppused it, and that on that occasion 
it was not executed owing to my opposition. 
cionyjoato KvdiAnros, avretrov dé éyw, ovK €yévero. 


§ 324. Virtual Oratio Obliqua. 


Virtual Oratio Obliqua occurs when the words, thoughts, 
and motives, not of the writer, but of the subject of the 
sentence, are given rather by implication or allusion than 
directly introduced. 
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(a.) rév Tlepexdr€a, éxdxefov drt orparnyos Gv ovK ére£d-you. 
Tue. ii. 21. 
(The Athenians, ot wodAot, grumbled thus: orparnyds dv ovK 
ereEQyet Has). 
(b.) of & @xretpov, ei dAwoowvro, XEN. An. 1. 4. 7. 
Others were pitying them if they were to be captured (felt pity 
at the thought). 


The thought was otxrpot évovrat et dkwoovrat. 


(c.) oloOa ¢ érawéravra "Opnpov tov “Ayapénvova ds BartAcvs 


ein aya.Jds, XEN. Symp. iv. 6. 
You know that Homer praises Agamemnon as being a good 
king. 


Cf. laudat Africanum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinens. 
Cic. De Offic. ii. 76. 


(d.) tarda, Hv ere vapaxeiv et “AOnvaios todApjowor, map- 

eoxeva(ovro. THUC. vil. 59. 

They were making all other preparations in case the 
Athenians should venture on a battle. 


Here, observe, the graphic nv roApyjowor is used instead of 
et ToApnoeay, 


(e.) Compare 
pos THV WOAL, Et éruBon Boiev, €x @povv. THUG. vil. 100. 
Lhey were advancing on the city in case the citizens should 
march out against them. 


Ki and édy often allude in this way toathought. See Sopu. 
0. C.1770, édv rus StaxwrAtvowpev : SOPH. Ai. 313, i wy pavoinv. 


§ 325. Past Tenses of the Indicative in 
Oratio Obliqua. 


I. For instances of the Imperfect and Pluperfect Indicative 
in Sub-direct Clauses, see XEN. An. i. 2. 21, Hell. vii. 1. 34. 


II. For imstances of the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist 
Indicative in Sub-oblique Clauses, see XEN. Mem. ii. 6. 13; 
THUC. vil. 80 (ods perereppay) ; ; DEM. 869. 9 (ay dméSocav) ; : 
XEN. An, i. 9. 10 (éret éyévero) ; Cyr. ii. 2. 9 (Hv Eypaya). 
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The Indicative may be accounted for on the same or ana- 
logous paneipes! in the sonOWwIE passages : 


(a.) €xpnv tous &rAovs BI ™ porepov wept Tov opoAoyoupéveay 
EvpBovrevev, mpiv wept trav audurByntovpevov Has 
ebidagay. Isoc. Panegyr. 19. 

Here piv ddd£ecav would represent mpiv ay ddagwor, 

(b.) 9Séws dv KadAure? ere Sueheyounv, éws arp tiv Tod 
"Apdiovos aréduxa prow avri ths Tou ZyOov. 

PLAT. Gorg. 506 B. 


éws dréSwxa and not éws dzodoinvy, which would represent 
éws av arode. 


§ 326. Apparently Abnormal Obliqua. 


Sometimes, but rarely, instead of either the Graphic or the 
real Obliqua, we get an Indicative. An examination of 
passages seems to show that the writer throws in the mood 
and tense from his own point of view instead of giving the 
mood which would be required if he were quoting words or 
thoughts. 


(a.) Kupos t trrég xeTo Tots MiAnoiors prvyacty, ei Karas KaTa- 
apaferer, eq’ dé cotparerveto, py TporOev raver Oat, mpiv 
avrovs kataydyot oixade. XEN. An, i. 2. 2. 
The Recta would be nv rarampage, Ep’ & orparevopat ov 
TAvCOpat mptv av Karaydaye, Ed’ a ECT PATEVETO 18 really a bit 
of the writer’s narrative. 


(0.) sa & avrov (Ilaveaviav) péddovta EvdAnphjcer Gat 
yvavas ép’ @ éxdpe. THUC. i. 134. 
It is said that Pausanas, when on the point of being arrested, 
knew for what purpose he (the ephor) was coming. 
ep’ © xwpoin or xwpei would be the usual construction ; éxwpe 
is the mood and tense of the writer rather than of the subject 
Pausanias. 


(c.) EXeyov ov Karas THV EdAdda eAcvPepovy avrov, «i dvdpas 
SuépOetpev, x.7.A. THUC. ili. 32.: 
They told him that he was not liberating Greece in the right 
way, if he was destroying men, ete. 
Obliqua would require ei SiaPOeipe, or SiapBetpor. Cf. THUC. 


vi. 29, eipyarro (taking d:epGepev as Imperfect. It may be 
Aorist). 
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Precisely in the same way it is open in Latin for the writer 
to employ an Indicative ar a Subjunctive. Thus we might 
say, legait, mirante consule, quod morabantur, venerunt (or quod 
morarentur); morabantur would give the writer's statement 
(morarentur would express the consul’s feelings). 


(d.) The most peculiar instance perhaps is in ARIST. Vesp. 
283, Aéywv ws ptAaOyvatos Fv Kat Karedrot, where the A€éywv 
ws seems to necessitate a quotation of words (ws éor or ei). 


§ 327. LONG SPEECHES IN OBLIQUA. 


Long Speeches in the Oratio Obliqua, such as we find in 
Livy, are rare in Greek. Greek is too lively, too anxious 
constantly to recur to the present, and cannot bind itself to 
the formal regularity which characterises a Roman Obliqua. 
The introductory verb qn, éAc£e, pero, elev, is repeated, or 


the writer breaks away suddenly into the Recta. 


For longer specimens of the Obliqua see PLat. Symp. 189, 
Rep. 614 B, Tuuc. vi. 49, XEN. Cyr. vill. 1. 10, 11. 


A very instructive example occurs in ANDOKIDES de 
Mysteriis, 38, etc., which is here given at length :— 


epn yap AvoxAcdéns efvae péev 
avSparodov ot ért Aavpiy, detv 
d€ KxopiocacOat amropopdy. ava- 

XN \ \ Q ” LA 
oras O€ rpg Pevoeis THS Bpas 
Badifev> efvar 8 ravoeXnvov. 
eet 5¢ rapa Td mporvAacov TOU 
Atovicov Fv, opav avOpwrovs 

“ 3 Q Led 3 4 

woAAXovs ard tov woeiov Kata- 
Baivovras eis THY Opxnotpay’ 
Seioas S€ avrovs, eioeADwv td 

a) \ 7 Q 
mv oxiav KabeCerOar pera£y 

aA 4 N “A ¢ > 439 
Tov Kiovos Kal THS aoTHANS Ep 
9 6 oTpatyyds éoriv 6 xaAKous. 
c A XN > tA A N 
opav d€ av@pwirovs Tov pev 
apwOpov paricra rpiaxociovs, 
€ lA A > 3 A 7 “ 
éordvat 6€ kuKAw ava wevTe Kal 
Séxa dvdpas, tots Se ava 
eixogiv’ dpwv S€ avrwv mpos 
Thy ceAnVnY TA TPOTwTA TWY 


Diokleides stated that he 
had a slave at Laurium, and 
that he had occasion to fetch 
a payment due. Rising early 
he mistook the time and 
started : there was a full moon. 
When he was by the gateway 
of Dionysus, he saw several 
persons coming down from 
the Odeum into the Orchestra. 
Afraid of them, he withdrew 
into the shade and crouched 
down between the column and 
the pedestal on which stands 
the Bronze General. He saw 
some three hundred men 
standing round about in 
groups of fifteen and twenty 
each. As he looked he recog; 
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BAdoTwY yLtyvwrKEY, Kai rpw- 
Tov pev, @ avdpes, TOUP brebero 
Secvérarov mpaypa, olpat, dws 
év éxeivy ein ovriva BovdAotto 
’AOnvatey pavat TeV avi piv 
tovrewv elvat, évriva be nad 
BotrorrO0, Aeyer ére ovK Hv. 
iSwv S€ ravr’ épn éxi Aatpiov 
leva, Kal Ty VoTEpaig. dkoveLy Ort 
ot ‘Eppat elev TeptKeKoppéevor 
yvoovat oty evdis 6 ort ToUTwv ein 
TOV avbpav TO epyov. nxwy Sé 
eis dor (ntntas Te 75 ypype- 
vovs karaAapBdavey Kai p- 
VUTPG KEKNpVy Leva éxaTov MVGS. 


Wav dé Edpypov tov KaAAiov 
tov TyAexXéovs adeApor € ev T@ 
XaAKeip KaOnpevov, dvayayov 
avroy els 78 “Hoaurreiov Aeyew 
Grep bpiv éyw eipyka, as idot 
Nps €v exeivy TH vuKTE ovKOUY 
déorTo Tapa THS TOAEWS XpHpaTa 
AaBetvy parrov 7} wap’ yporv, 
word’ nuas éxev firovs. 


eirely odv tov Evdnpov dre 
Kars ToUnoe lev cirdy, Kal vov 
Hew keAevoat ot eis Thy Aew- 
yopou oixiay, iV éxel gvyyevy 
per’ Euou ’Avdoxidy Kal erépors 
ols dei, Hey epy TH dorepaig, 
Kat 61) KOmTEW THY Kpay, TOV 
de marépo Tov épov Tuxeiy 
efidvTa, kat eimety avrov dipd. 


ye oe olde repipévover; xpr 


nised most of their faces by 
the moonlight. Now in the 
first place, gentlemen, this 
story on which he bases his 
evidence is a most extraordin- 
ary thing; his object, I take it, 
being that it might rest with 
him to include in this list 
any Athenian he wished, or to 
exclude any he did not wish. 
After seeing this he stated 
that he went on to Laurium, 
and next day heard of the 
mutilation of the Hermae. 
So he knew it was the work 
of these persons. Returning 
to town he found the com- 
missioners of inquiry chosen 
and a reward of a hundred 
minae offered for information. 

Seeing Euphemus the son 
of Kallias and brother of 
Telekles sitting in his forge, 
he brought him up to the 
Hephaesteum, and told him 
exactly what I have said to 
you, how he had seen us that 
night. Now he did not (so 
he said) desire to receive 
money from the state more 
than from us, if we would be 
his friends. 

Euphemus then told him 
that he had acted rightly in 
telling him, and now he asked 
him to come to the house of 
Leogoras, to meet me there, 
said he, with one Andokides 
and other needful persons. He 
said that he went next day, 
and just as he was knocking 
at the door my father hap- 
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pevrot py amrwbeic Oa tovovrous 

/ > 4 XN 3) aA 
dirovs’ eimovra S€ avrov TavTa 
olxer Oar, 


Kal ToUT@ pev TH TpdTM TOV 
Tatépa pov arwAAve, cvverddra 
> 4 > an ‘ar CC A e 
dropaivwy. etmreiv Se nuas ore 
SeSoypevov ypiv ein Svo pev 

/ 3 , a, e 
tdXravta apyupiov diddvat ot 
dvtt tev éxaTov pvov TOV eK 

“ ld 3A N 4 
rou Snpociov, €av b€ kardoxw- 

@ aA a 4 9g 
pev pets & BovdAdpeBa, eva. 
> Av ¢ ~ i 4 N 
avrov yuev elvat, miortw de 

7 n ld ‘N 7 
tovtwv Sovvai te kai SefarOar, 
dzoxpivacOas 8 avrés mpds 

” q , c A 
ravra dre BovAetootro. Hyas 
S¢ xeXevery avrov yew eis 
KaAXlov rov TyAexAéous, iva 
Kaxelvos mapein. tov 8 ad 

7 4 3 A 
KyndeoTHV pov ovTws amrwdAverv. 
nev édy eis KadXiov, kai 
KkaSoporoyjoas jnyiv riot 

A 3 3 Ld ‘N e “~ 
dovvat ev dxporroAet, Kab mpas 
ovvOemevous ot TO apyvptov eis 
Tov emidvTa pnva Swoev Sdia- 
pevder Oar xai ov deddvar’ Krew 
oby pnvicwr Ta yevopeva, 


pened to be going out, and 
said, “Oh, is it you these 
people are expecting? Well, 
one ought not to reject such 
friends.” So saying, he was 
off. 

In this way he tried to ruin 
my father by denouncing him 
as an accomplice. (According 
to him) we said that we pro- 
posed to give him two talents 
of silver instead of the hun- 
dred minae offered by the 
Treasury, and that if we 
gained our object he was 
(should be) one of our num- 
ber, and that we exchanged 
pledges of this. His own 
reply to this was that he 
would think it over: we, how- 
ever, told him to come to the 
house of Kallias son of 
Telekles whose presence we 
desired. Again in this he 
tried to ruin my relation. 
He came, so he said, to the 
house of Kallias, and accord- 


‘ing to agreement he gave us 


pledges on the Akropolis, and 
we, after stipulating to give - 
him the money by the next 
month, break our promise and 
refuse to give it. Conse- 
quently he is present to in- 
form of the facts. 





CHAPTER IV. 
FIGURES OF RHETORIC, Ere. 


§ 328. Alliteration. 


Alliteration, or the repetition of the same letter. 
e.g. Who shall decide when doctors disagree 1 
Subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti. Luc. 11. 559. 


Tympana tenta tonant palmis et cymbala circum 
Concava, raucisonoque minantur cornua cantu. 
Ip. u. 618. 
Oavarov Oarrov Get. PLAT. Apol. xxix. 39 A. 
It (wickedness) fleeth faster than fate. 
RTP wavode warp Tov pev €£ E“ov 
matdwv 1é0os mapettro; SOPH. El. 544. 
Or by thy felon father, for the family 
_L bore him, was all fondness flung away ? 
tov & dypiows docouwt Trarrivas 6 Tals 
arvcas tporwiry, SOPH. Ant. 1231. 
Cf. SopH. Ant. 50, where an initial a occurs seven times. 


Instances may easily be collected. Ours is the most alli- 
terative of languages. Shakspere abounds with natural 
and beautiful examples. As is well known, Early English 
alliterative poetry consisted of couplets, in which each section 
contained two or more accented words beginning with the 
same letter. 


In a somer seson, whan soft was the sonne, 
I shope me in shroudes, as I a shepe were, 
In habite as an heremite, unholy of workes, 
Went wyde in pis world, - wondres to here. 


Piers the Plowman. 
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Shakspere ridicules the abuse of Alliteration : 


Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blame, 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast. 


‘“‘Hortatur me frater, ut meos malis miser mandarem natos ” 
of Accius (Cic. Tusc. iv. 77) is little better. 


§ 329. Anakoluthia. 


Anakoluthia or Anakoluthon is the term used where the 
structure of the sentence is not grammatically followed out. 
It is either natural and unstudied, or artificial and rhetorical. 
It is natural and unstudied in Herodotus, whose irregular 
constructions arise from his writing just as if he were talking. 
It is natural and unstudied again in Aeschylus, whose 
thoughts and emotions are too big for his words, and in 
Thucydides, who thinks more of matter than manner. It is 
rhetorical in Plato, who purposely imitates the easy freedom 
of ordinary conversation. Sometimes Anakoluthia arises 
from mere slovenliness, as in Andokides. 

During the progress of a sentence a new idea strikes the 
writer ; a new expression is thus introduced and becomes a 
disturbing influence. Or an explanation may be necessary ; 
and a parenthesis, more or less long, is inserted. The 
sentence thus may wander far away from its original con- 
struction. Generally the writer is aware that he has gone 
astray, and goes back, not to the grammar, but to the sense 
of the passage, resuming often in a different construction with 
a particle dé, 5, otv, so, then, as I was saying. 

There are many kinds of Anakoluthia, and the figure is 
constantly recurring. One or two specimens are given just 
to show what is meant : 

avdpoiv & Gpaipow Odvaros O85’ avréxtovos,— 
OUK €OTL yHpas TOVdE TOU pido paTOS. 


AESCH. S. c. Theb. 681. 


Here @dvaros, the subject, has no verb (ynpéoxe). Instead 
of the verb the writer solemnly pauses, and substitutes a 
second sentence nearly complete in itself. 


But blood of brothers shed by fellowly hands, 
There 1s no age for such pollution. 
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7a wavra y4p Tis €yxéas av alparos 

évds, patnv o poxOos. AESCH. Ch. 521. 

Pour all the atoning offerings tn the world 

For one life spilt—vain were thy toil 

Grammatically: parny av poxGoins. 

ot ’AOnvaios véow ertéfovro kar audorepa, THS TE Wpas TOD 
évavrov Tabrys ovens, év 7) ao evovory dvOpwirot paAurra, 
kal 7d X@ptov dua, ev @ éeoTparomedevorro, ens Kat 
xarerdv Hv. THuc. vii. 47. 

Grammatically it should have been tov xwpiov ddsdous kai 
xaAerov dvtos. 

The Athenians were suffering from sickness arising from two 
causes, first, because this was the time of year when sickness 
is most prevalent, and neat, the ground on which they were 
encamped was swampy and unhealthy. 

Cf. iv. 23, cat mepi TlvAov—r@ teiye. HDT. vii. 74, wai 
ToAAA— dpivac Ban, 

One simple instance from Plato may suffice to show how he 
imitates the freedom of ordinary talk :— 

HAGov emi tiva, tov Soxotvrwv copay eivar... Kat Sareyo- 
peevos avtp, edofé pot odtos 6 avnp Soxeiv pev etvar codes, 
K.7.r., evar 8 ov. PLAT. Apol. vi. 21 3B. , 

I went to see one of those who had the reputation of being 
wise. And talking with him, this man seemed to me to be 
considered wise, without being ‘really 50. 

As if it were dtareydpevos att eddgaca, conversing with him 
I thought. 


§ 330. Antiptosis. 


ANTIPTOSIS. The Subject of the Subordinate Clause is 
the object of the Principal Clause. 

The stock instance is “‘nosti Marcellum, quam tardus sit” 
for “ nosti quam tardus sit Marcellus.” ‘I know you not, 
whence ye are.’ 

This is a common construction in Greek, Latin, and 
English. 

iréov ody oxowourte Tov xpyopov ti A€ye, PLAT. Apol. vii. 
21 5. 

L must go on then examining the oracle, what it means (i.e. 
examining what the oracle means, or the meaning of the 
oracle). 
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olde pév ovdeis Tov Oavaroy ovd’ ei rvyy aver TavTWY peyLOTOV 
év trav ayadwv. PLAT. Apol. xvii. 29 A. 

No one knows (with regard to) death, even whether it is (not) 
the greatest possible blessing. 


We may say that the Accusative and the Subordinate 
Sentence together become the object of the principal Verb. 
Antiptosis is commonly explained as above, but the simpler 
amd more rational account is that the Subordinate Clause ex- 
ao and explains the Object or Accusative of the Principal 
lause. 


§ 331. Asyndeton. 


Asyndeton, or the omission of Conjunctions, the stock 
instances of which are Shakspere’s 


Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d ; 
and Cicero’s Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. 
Cf. Milton’s | Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved. 


Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 
Exhaustless, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 


dkAavoros, apiAos, avupévascos. SOPH. Ant. 877. 

Unwept, unloved, unhymned. 

adiXov, Epnpov, aroXuy, év (worv vexpov. SOPH. Phil. 1018. 
Friendless, lone, citiless, midst the lwing dead. 


The use of the figure is to set forth each idea separately, 
and pointedly. It is so common that further instances are 
unnecessary. 


§ 332. Binary Structure. 


One conception is stated twice over, so that two aspects of 
it are given. This double presentment enables the reader 
to obtain a fuller view of the conception as a whole. 
Mr. Riddell aptly describes this artifice as giving a rhetorical 
‘‘ binocular vision.” It is commonly employed in Similes. 

dv § ’Ayapéuvov 
torato Saxpuyxéewy, WoTe Kpjvyn peAdvudpos .. . 
ds 6 Bapvotevaxwy ere ’Apyeiowe pernvda, Il, ix. 13. 
Cf. Sopu. 41. 840, 0. C. 1239. 
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tavta éyw Soxw axovew, aorep of KopvBavriwvrTes TOV 
avAwv Soxovoty adxove ... Kai év €uot avtTn 9 HX)... 
BopBet Pat. Crito, 54 D. 
ov TavToy TovTo werdvOactiv, . . . akoAagia tii owdporées 
ciory ; PLAT. Phaed. 67 E. 
ovrwct wor Soxw, ovdéva, vouifw Beov efvar; 
PuaT. Apol. xiv. 26 E. 
Binary Structure in giving two descriptions of the same 
object differs from Apposition, which gives but one descrip- 
tion, though in certain forms there is a resemblance between 
the figures. Asyndeta and Anakoluthia often occur in this 
structure. The artifice is used by all Greek writers, but it is 
employed in an almost endless variety of subtle forms by 
Plato. See Riddell, pp. 196-209, whence the above examples 
are taken. 
Antiptosis is a form of Binary Structure. 


§ 333. Brachylogy or Abbreviated Construction. 


(Including Zeugma, Constructio Praegnans, Brachylogy of 
Comparison.) 


Brachylogy is a kind of Ellipse ; but where Ellipse actually 
suppresses a word or sentence altogether, Brachylogy leaves 
them to be supplied from some corresponding expression in 
the context. Brachylogy is thus more essentially artificial 
than Ellipse. 

éppacas tréptepay THs TéTE XapiTos (sc, tréprepay yap, the 
xapiv supplied from xapiros). Sop. El. 1265. 

A Substantive, an Adjéctive, a Pronoun, a Conjunction, or 
a Verb may thus be supplied from the context. 

Ta pev GAXAa, doamep kal wavres dpets eroretre. 

XEN. Cyr. iv. 1. 3. 
1.€. 7a pev GAAa, (sc. érofe, supplied from éroveire). 

In the common phrases ovdév dAXo 7, Ti GAAO 7, GAXO Te H, & 
different verb of more general meaning is supplied from a 
special verb in the context. 

of Aaxedarpdviot GAAO ovdey 7 ex THS ys Evavpdyxouv. 

THuc. iv. 14. 

1.6. GAXo ovdéev exoiovv 7. PLAT. Apol. 19 v. 

Tatta Kat rovely Kat Tacxev & rdoxet, PLAT. Phaed. 98 a, 
supply xat rovei, 
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§ 334. Zeugma and Syllepsis. 


Zeugma is another form of Brachylogy. There is only one 
verb in the sentence, but more than one noun. The verb 
strictly applies only to one of the nouns, but suggests the verb 
required by the other. 

GAN’ 4 wrvoaiow 4 BadvoKxadel Kdver 
Kpvwov vev, 
Sopu. El. 435; cf. El. 72, At. 632, Eur. Bacch. 142. 
No, or to the winds (sc. peébes) or in the deep-dug soil bury 
them. " 
A violent instance of Zeugma : 
ex Ora St popéoves Ty VkvOcKxj spoinv, yAworay 8€ idinv. 
Hot. iv. 106. 
They wear a dress like the Scythian, but (speak) a language 
of their own. 

Cf. the old Tyne ballad: ‘“‘He wears a blue bonnet, wi’ a 
dimple on his chin.” 

mpoOupia xpwpevor kat mapaxeAevonp. TxHuc, iv. 11. 
With energy and with mutual exhortation. 


xpomevoe goes with both nouns not quite in the same sense. 


This sort of Zeugma is sometimes distinguished as Syllepsis. 

1 Cor. iii. 2, yaAa buds érorwa ov Bpwpa, is a stock instance 
from the New Testament, érérwa suiting yéAa only. Cf. L. 
i. 64, 


§ 335. Constructio Praegnans. 


Constructio Praegnans is a form of Brachylogy. Two 
Sentences are compressed into one. 
ob eet kaxorwabeiv TH owpare evtavOot ovdév pe OpeAnoev 7 
éumecpia. ANTIPH. de Caed. Her, 2. 
Where I ought to have endured personal ill-treatment hither 
(i.e. here, whither they have brought me), my experience 
proved no help to me. 


It is common with certain Prepositions (eis, év, €€) and with 
Relative Adverbs. 
€.g9. Tails év TH yy Katamedevyviats (8c, vavcl), 


* The ships which had fled to the shore, and were on the shore, 
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xeivos 5’ Grou BeBnxev, ovdeis olde. Sopu. Tr. 10. 
Where ( for whither) he is gone none knoweth. 
érov for Gro. Cf. Phil. 256. 
Constructio Praegnans is very common in the New Testa- 
ment. A stock instance is PiAurzos evpéOy cis “Afwrov, ACT. 
AP. viii 40. See 2 Tr. iv. 18, Marr. v. 22, evoxos ets TH 


yeevvay. 


§ 336. Brachylogy of Comparison. 


Brachylogy of Comparison, or Comparatio Compendiaria. 
The stock example 18 from Il. xvii. 51, xéuat yapiteoow 
Opoiat, 1.6. Kdpas Opmotar xapitwv Kdpaurt, hair like the (hair of) 
the Graces. 

“Hdaiorov 8’ ixave Sdpov Oéris dpyvpore(a 

apOtrov dorepoevta, peraxpere dbavarowrwv. Hom. Li. xviii. 
1.€. petamperéa Sdpouwtv dBavarwv. 368. 

Silver-footed Thetis came unto the house of Hephaestus 

sill dasees starry, conspicuous among the Immortals. 

xeipov’ dpa evo vorov Tavryy vorovpev. EUR. Androm. 220. 
1.€. xelpova dpoévwy vorov vorov vorouper. 


Worse than men this plague we are plagued withal. 


opotay tats SovrAats elye rHv eoOAra. XEN. Cyr. v. 1. 3. 
Cf. Rev. xii. 11, eZyxe xépara Svo suora dpviy. 


§ 337. Catachresis. 


The use of a word not in its strict meaning. 


tromretw, I expect; Satuovios, extraordinary ; Gavpomrds 
Ouvpdoros, strange, eccentric, funny, capital, excellent ; peyas (sc. 
Aoyos, PLAT. Phaed. 62 B), puzaling ; breppds ws (Gpodoya), 
I decidedly do (assent); dunxavas ye ws opddpa, most decidedly, 


See Riddell, Digest, p. 240. 


§ 338. Ellipse and Aposiopesis. 
The suppression of a word or sentence. 


6.9. uy) adprov (sc. 7€pa). 
és xdpaxas (sc. BaAAcre, eppere, ot yer Oe). 
To the crows / 


EUPHEMISM. - any 


The suppressed word or sentence can, of course, be easily 
supplied. The figure is mechanically and unconsciously em- 
ployed in many common every-day phrases. The object of 
its artificial use is to give brevity and pith to the expression. 
nuiv pev evyas taode (sc. evxouar), AESCH. Cho, 142. 
For us these prayers— 
The omission of the Subject with its Verb, of the copula éort, 
of the substantive with its epithet or genitive (0! dyaGoi, 6 
@iAirrov), are common instances of unconscious Ellipse. 
Instances of unconscious Ellipse of Sentences occur in the 
phrases ovy ort, pa) Ott, ov Srws, etc., and more or less so in 
the suppression of a Protasis, or of an Apodosis. 


Apostopesis is a form of Ellipse.! In animated and excited 
expressions the speaker breaks off abruptly, leaving the rest 
of the sentence to be understood. 


pndev rpos dpyjv mpos Geo (sc. Spars). SopH. El. 369. 
By Heaven ! naught in anger. 


pi tpeBas ér’ (sc. wopifere or some such verb). Antig. 577. 
No longer tarrying / 

ph pot mpdpaow., AR. Ach. 345. 

No shuffling / 

py pot ye pdOovs. AR. Vesp. 1179. 

Come! no tales / 


VERGIL’S ‘“‘quos ego: sed motos praestat componere 
fluctus,’ is QUINTILIAN’S stock instance. ‘Quid multa?” 
“ quid plura?” are common cases. 


§ 339. Euphenrism. 


The substitution of a colourless or an agreeable expression 
for a strong or disagreeable one. It is the reverse of “ calling 
a spade a spade.” The Greeks carefully avoid the mention of 
death especially, ¢.g. érpaf’ dws erpage. : 

e.g. dAAo te wabetv. PLAT. Crito, iv. 44 E, to suffer something 
else. 


1"Aroowrnots. Reticentia, Cic. Obticentia, Cutsus. Interruptio al. 
Quint. Inst. ix. 2. 


2D 
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So we say ‘“‘in the event of anything happening.” 
éy@ yap ely’ éxeio’ Grou ropevréov. SOPH. Ai. 690. 
For I shall go thither where all must go. 
Spoken by Aias when contemplating suicide. 
Sédoux’ éya 
py por BeByxy. SopH. Phil. 494. 
wee Philoktetes fears that his father may no longer be 
alive. 


§ 340. Hypallage. 


A change of case, so that a word does not agree with the 
case which logically it qualifies. In such constructions the 
word agrees with a compound expression, so that the figure 
is a form of Synesis rather than Hyperbaton. The stock 
instance is from Horace— 


Nec purpurarum sidere clarior 

Delenit usus, 
where the rier’ clartor, instead of agreeing with pur- 
purarum (purple robes) agrees with the compound substantive 
usus purpurarum. 

@ matpwov extias Babpov. SopuH. Az. 860. 

Seat of my father’s hearth. 


For rarpwas éxrias Babpov. 

So Antig. 794, vetkos dvdpwv ~ivazov, where veixos avdpav 

forms one word: Trach. 817, dyxov ovépatos pntpyov. 
tov 8 dOAiws Gavovra TloAvveixous véxvy. SopH. Ant. 26. 
For @avévros [loAvveixous. 

In LUCRETIUS, i. 474, we have an instance of true Hypal- 
lage: Ignis Alexandrt Phrygio sub pectore gliscens. Mr. Munro, 
in his note on the line, collects some striking parallels from 
other writers. 


§ 341. Hyperbaton, Chiasmus, Hysteron-Proteron. 


The displacement of the natural order of words. Its chief 
use is to give emphasis toa word. It also enables language 
to represent the rapidity of thought, one word instantly 
catching up another word. 
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Easy and familiar instances are— 
eimé, & mpos Acés, MeAnre. Pat. Apol. xiii. 25 c. 
Like the Latin, 
Per &e Deos oro. 
Certain words in particular are thus displaced, especially ye, 
pEévTOL, AV, ETL, Lows, OVK In Ov Prt, ete. 
dp’ odv av pe oleo Oe tocavra érn Stayever Oar ; 
PLAT. Apol. xxi. 32 E. 
ris Hv ev 9 parropela pevror TaAgita ; ARIST. Nub. 788. 


tax’ dv opOas tows peuporro. Pat. Leg. 640 D. 


Chiasmus is a form of Hyperbaton. Chiasmus is the In- 
verse Parallelism of Clauses and Sentences : 
Tay pev épyov wav § eros Aéyovtas Te Kal MpATTOVTAS,— 
where the outside épyov belongs to the outside mpdrrovras, 
and the inside ézos to the inside Aéyovras. 


ovr’ dduxei, ovr’ aduxeitat, ov8’ id Oeov, ovre Gedy. 


Hysteron Proteron (sorepov mpétepov) reverses the order in 
which events occur, ¢.g. tpadev 95’ éyevovro, 
€xets Ti kelojKkovoas; SOPH. Ant. 9. 
dAAyXovs SuvsdoKev te kai Podfew. PLAT. Apol. iii. 19 D. 
aio Ouvopuevos pev Kat Avrovpevos Kat Seduws Ore awny- 


Oavounv. Pat. Apol. vi. 21 £. 
On the Hyperbaton and its forms see Riddell, p. 228. 


§ 342. Litotes. 


Intotes or Mewsis, smoothing or diminishing a stronger 
conception by a weaker statement. A common enough figure 
in all languages, but especially suited to Greek taste, ¢.g. ovx 
hooov, not less, 1.e. more; ov paXrXov, not so much. 


el pév yap TovTo A€éyovow, Spodroyoiny av ~Eywye ov Kata 
tovrous elvas pyTwp. PLAT. Apol. i. 17 B. 


If this 1s what they mean, I must admit that I am an orator, 


not as they are orators (i.e. an orator of a far higher order 
than they). 
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Xalpovory éLerafopevors Tois olopevars elvar codois, odor 8 
ov° éore yap ovK andés. PLAT. Apol. xxi. 33 Cc. 
They enjoy the cross-examination of those who think they are 
wise, without really being so. It really is not disagreeable 

(i.e. i 1s extremely amusing). | 


ketrat Oavav SeiAatos, od par’ edrvyas. AESCH. Pers. 327. 
Lnes low in death unhappy, not all fortunately (Le. all wn- 
gloriously, because unburied : an euphemism also). 


§ 343. Oxymoron. 
Oxymoron is the contrast by juxtaposition of i as 
conceptions, ¢.g. from the Paradise Lost : 
Our final hope is flat despair. © 


Dishonest shame 
Of Nature’s works, honour dishonourable. 


A universe of death ... 
Where all life dies, death lives. 


In King John the despairing and passionate Constance cries : 


Death, death ; O amiable, lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness ! 


éxOpGv d8wpa Sdpc. Sop. Ai. 665. 
Giftless the gifts of foes. 
paiverat 8 ud’ ydovns 
BHTYNP apyrup. SopH. El, 1154. 
She ts mad for joy, 
A mother, yet no mother. 
doa mavovpyjoaca. SOPH. Ant. 74. 
Daring a holy crime. 
eLepOiv? ai tpicxadrpor 
vaes dvaes dvaes, AESCH. Pers. 680. 
They are destroyed those three-banked 
ships, ships no more, ships no more. 


Cf. Catullus: funera ne funera. 
Cf. AzscH. P. V. 545, xdpis dxapes. Sop. 0. T. 1214, 
yapos ayapos. 
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Oxymoron is well caricatured by Shakespeare : 


A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe, very tragical mirth. 


Merry, and tragical, tedious and brief ! 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 


§ 344. Periphrasis. 


Periphrasis or Circumlocution is a roundabout way of using 
two or more words instead of one, ¢.g. Iopyjvys xdpa, head of 
Ismene, for "lopjvn ; Opéspara NeiAov (PLAT. Leg. 953), children 
of the Nile, 1e. Egyptians (cf. the Hebrew, children of Israel, 
sons of Belial, son of peace, etc.). The word ypjya occurs in 
one or two phrases: tds péya xpnua, HDT.; 1o ypyya rev 
vuxrov, AR. Nub, 2. 

Very often the Substantive is used for an Adjective or an 
apposition, ¢.g. TloweSa@vos xpdros, the might of Poseidon, for 
the mighty Poseidon (AESCH. Eum. 27); wrapGevia lots, the virgin 
Io (Arson. P. V. 898); pntpds oéBas, a revered mother (P. V. 
1090). So in Latin, mitis sapientia Laeli, prisci Catonis 
virtus (HORACE). 

Periphrasis is employed in the use of Tenses, ¢g. peAAw 
toujoev, pédAw reOvdvac (PLAT. Apol. xviii. 30 C and xix. 
32 A), ariudoas €xet, periturus sum, fore or futurum esse with 
a Subjunctive mood. 

Very often, again, both in Greek and Latin, a periphrasis 
is used for a simple verb, especially with €xo, ¢.g. év vo Exw 
= Siavoovpar: Ppovipws €xw = dpova: Oappadéws Exw = Gappa 
(all in PLAT. Apol.): Avnpws Exw = Avrovpat (Sopu. El. 766): 
noovnv pépev = réprev (SOPH. El. 286): duvnv AaBety = 
duwveiv, etc. 

In fact these periphrastic verbs are of constant use both in 
prose and poetry. 


§ 345.- | Pleonasm. 


Pleonasm or Redundancy is the employment of words 
apparently superfluous. Apparently, for a second expression 
may often define or amplify a previous expression, @g. 6 
oTparnyos THS oTpaTias, povov Kal’ abrév Kovdev’ GXAXov. 
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A cognate accusative is a sort of pleonasm, paynv payer Oat : 
or ap adverb with its adjective, wéyas peyadwori (xeiro). J. 
xvi. 776, (he lay outstretched) huge with his huge length. 

Adverbs are often thus combined: ws dAnOas trp dvte: 
mar. avOis, ad madd adOis: erecta pera ravra. The repeti- 
tion of the negative and of av are cases of Pleonasm. 

rt &y Aéyovres SeBadAov ot SiaBdArdXovres ;s 
PLAT. Apol. ui. 19 B. 
érvecky av poe Sox Aéeyev Aeywv. PLAT. Apol. xxii. 34 D. 
Periphrasis is a form of Pleonasm. 


§ 346. Prolepsis or Anticipation. 
What is intended, or expected to take place, as spoken of, 
by anticipation, as having already taken place. 


It occurs most commonly with a predicative adjective. A 
good instance is found in Juvenal : 


Paullatim caluerunt mollia saxa. 
i.e. caluerunt ita ut mollia fierent. 
A stock instance is— 
eidnpov, & taXatva, Koipnoov ordpa. AESCH. Ag. 1258. 
i.e. Gore evpnpov elvat, 


épa Kivel POéypar’ opviOav cady. Sopu. Ei. 18. 
Awakes to shrillness the birds’ matin songs. 


See v. 14, rupwpov. 


yovewy 
éxtipous tryoura Trépvyas 
ofurévwv youv. SopH. El, 242. 
Restraining the wings of shril-voiced wailings 
So that they honour not a parent. Cf. Anitg. 1200. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 70, 183. 
§ 347. Puns. 


(Paronomasia, Annominatio.) 


Occasionally Greek writers indulge in them. ° 
dAAd yap, & MéAntre . . . cadws arodaivers THY cavrov 
apeAciav, Ste ovdev woe pepeAnxe TEpt Gv Ene eiodyecs. 
PLAT. Apol. xii. 25 c. 
(See xiv. where the pun is repeated.) 
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Riddell, p. 242, collects many instances from Plato. 
drerrépnkas Tov Biov ra Tok’ EXwv. SopuH. Phil. 931. 
where there is clearly a play on Budv (bow) and Biov (life). 
The grandest instance of punning or playing on words at a 


solemn moment is in Shakespeare (Richard 11., Act ii.), where 
the dying Gaunt dwells on his name: 


Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old, ete. 
So of Helen: 
éXévas, EXavdpos, €XerroAts. AESCH. Ag. 689. 
Helen, the Hell of ships, the Hell of men, the Hell of towns. 
Compare the pun made on the rock-built Assus recorded in 
Athenaeus viii. 352. 
"Acooyv i0, ds xev Oarcov 6AEOpov we pa ixnas, Il. vi. 143. 
Paronomasia is the combination of words of similar sound 
or cognate form. 


utrum propter oves an propter aves; VARRO, ZR. R. iii. 2.13. 
Tréume sind Schiume (lit. dreams are bubbles). 
Sdctv Kakav Kak@v kaxots, AESCH. Pers. 1041. 
w@p0ov8’ 6 tAjpwv dpObs €& dpOav Sippwv. SopwH. El. 742. 
Avrés éautév, atros td’ éavrov, etc., would be familiar 
instances. 
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A 


Ablative represented by 
Genitive, 78-9. 

Accusative, see Table of 
Contents, 66-78. 

—— Absolute, 95. 

—— with Infinitive,! 
158) 179) 

— with Infinitive instead 
of Nominative, 180 

—— in Apposition to Sen- 
tence, 25, 74. 

— with Picpositions, 289. 

Active Voice, 120. 

Adjectives which take a 

enitive, 100. 
— which take a Dative, 


119. 

Adverbs which take a 
Genitive, 100. 

—— which take a Dative, 


13; 


119g. 
Adverbial sentences, 9. 
Agent, how denoted, 131. 
—— denoted by Preposi- 
tions, 289-go. 
— Genitive of, 
Dative of, x11. 
Anastrophe, 289. 
Aorist, uses of, 145-9. 
Sometimes the equival- 
ent of the English, 


IOI; 


Present, Perfect, or 


Pluperfect, 147. 
Apodosis, meaning of the 
term, 195, footnote. 
— without ay, 217-9. 
Apposition, 5; Peculiarities 
of, 24-26. 
Article,2 see Table of Con- 
tents, ch. ii., 27-46. 
——as Personal, Demon- 
strative, and Relative 
in Attic, 28. 


1 For an explanation of this construction, 
2 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, where 


three heads. 


Article, for Possessive, 30. 

— with words used #a- 
terialiter, 35. 

— not repeated with a 
second noun, 35. 

Asyndeton, 24. 

Attraction, 58. 

Attributive or Epithet, 5; 
Peculiarities in Construc- 
tion, 23-4. 


Cc 


Cases, Preliminary Note 
on, 64. 

Causal Sentences, see Table 
of Contents, 276-9. 

Causative Active Voice, 
125; do. Middle, 127. 

Collective Noun with Plural 
Predicate, 19. 

Comparative and Super- 
lative, 120-3. 

— denoting too great 
a degree, 97, 120, 121. 
Concessive Sentences, see 

Table of Contents, 249- 


251. 

Conditional Sentences, see 
Table of Contents, 193- 
231. 

——- Sentences, 
of, 209-231. 
Consecutive Sentences, see 

Table of Contents, 269- 


examples 


275. 

Co-ordinate Sentences, 7. 

Copula, 1; Verbs used as, 
12; omitted, 13. 

Construction xara ovveow, 
24. 


D 


Dative, see Table of Con- | 


tents, 104-119. 


Dative of interest in Par- 
ticipial phrases, 107. 

—— of circumstance used 
adverbially (e.g. oty?), 


. 114. 

—— with Infinitive, 13, 158. 

—as an Oblique Pre- 
dicate, 45. 

Dawes’ Canon, note on, 267. 

Deliberative or Dubitative, 
see Questions. 

Definite and Indefinite 
Sentences, 194-5. 

Demonstrative Pronouns as 
popiecss and Predicates, 
18. 

—— Pronouns preceding a 
sentence in Apposition, 


25. 
Deponent Verbs, 131. 
Dual Number, 19, 20. 


E 


Emotion, Verbs of, with 
Participles, 170. 

—— Verbs of, with et for 
ort, 186. 

Epithet, see Attributive. 


F 


Fearing, Verbs of, with 
BH, uy OV, 262-8. 
(1) With Subj. or Opt., 


262. 
(2) With Fut. Indic., 


264. 

(3) With orws wy and 
Fut. Indic. Subj. or 
Opt., 265. 

(4) With ws and Fut. 
Indic., 265. 

5} With Infin., 265. 

(6) With e Interroga- 
tive, 266 


see Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 158. 
the uses of the Article are arranged under 
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Indicative Mood— | Infinitive, with rov denot- 


pagures of Rhetoric, see : L 
art III., — in the Indirect Ques- | ing a purpose, 162. 


ch. iv., Table 











of Contents. tion, 188. —— in Indirect Statement, 
Final Sentences, 252, 259. | —— inthe Indirect Petition! 178, etc. 
(z) With iva, ws, ows, (Fut. Indic.), 192. . ——in Indirect Petition, 
and Subj. or Opt., in Definite Sentences, 191. 
253. 194-5- with Verbs of Fearing, 
(2) With @s, omws ay | ——in Conditional Sen- 265. 


and Subj. (not Opt.), | _ tences, see Part II. ch. ii. | —— with rq, used caus- 


255° a) Present Conditions. ally, 279. 
(3) Rarely with Fut. — in Oratio Obliqua, 


introduced without a 


6) Future Conditions. ' 
Indic., 256. c) Past Conditions. | 
Frequentative, see Itera- (2) Unfulfilled Past or. Principal Verb, 398. 
i Present Conditions. | — an Finite Mood 
alternating in  Orat. 
| Obliqua, 400. 
(== with Adverbial and 
| Relative Sentences in 
,  Orat. Obliqua, 400. 
| — in Latin Orat. Obliqua, 


tive. 

Future Middle as Passive, 
125. 

—— Perfect, 150. 

—— Indicative, with onrws 
Final, 256, . 4; Fut. 
Opt., as Obliqua of 


— in Temporal Sentences 
to denote Definite Time, 
see Part II. ch. iii. 

in Concessive Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. iv. 

—in Final Sentences of 





above, 256. Past Purpose, 257. 401. 
—— in Relative Final Sen- , Indefinite Tenses, see 
G tences, 258. Definite. 


— with drws Modal (Fut. | —— Time, three kinds of, 


Genitive, see Table of Con- 
tents, 78-104. 

—— Absolute,! 96, 165-7. 

—— with Infinitive, 13, 
158 


Indic.), 259, etc., 262. 


232. 
with Verbs of Fearing, | Iterative (Frequentative) 





263. Tenses, 151. 


with Consecutive Sen- See Temporal Sen- 





4 : ‘ tences, see Part II. ch. vi. tences. 
as Oblique Predicate, | __~ with Limitative or Re- 
45- strictive Sentences, 274. L 


— in Apposition to an- 
other nitive supplied 
in the Possessive, 26, 49. 

Gnomic Tenses, 15r. 

Graphic (or Vivid) con- 


— with Causal Sentences, 
see Part II..ch. vii. 

——with Expressions of 
Wishes, see Part II. ch. 
Vill. . 


Limitative or Restrictive 
Sentences, 274-5. 
Locative Case, 64-5, 116. 


struction, #.e. the Sub-| with Relative Sen- M 
stitution, ina Subordinate | tences, see Part II. ch. | Middle Voice, 125-130. 
quence of the Mood 


— substituted for the 
Optative by the Graphic 
or Vivid Construction in 


used in the Primary Alphabetical List, 127- 


Sequence, 138, 182, etc. 


see also gia Obliqua Historic Sequence where- 
Passim, esp. 386, 404. ever the Recta or the 


130. 
Modal Sentences with drws 
OTws 4H, 259-262. 
: (x) Fut. Indic. or Fut 
Primary Sequence took 
H an Indicative. 


Hoping and Promising, | Infinitive, see Table of 
Verbs of, with Pres. and Contents, 153-162. 


Opt., 260. 
(2) Subj. or Opt., 260. 
(3) Gan, Srp Tpomy, ef 
THs, 


ix. —— (and Active) Verbs. 
otw tpéay for 


Aor. Infin., 180-1. ~—— Epexegetical, 155-6. | 261. 
—— compared with Latin (4) Srws with dy and 
I Supine, 155. . Subj., 261. 
. = after a Comparative (5) With uy for Sires 
Imperative Mood, 136-7. with 7 or d@sre, 156. uy, 262. 
Imperfect Tense, uses of, | —— with - és ye, Limi- | Moods, see Table of Con- 
143-4. tative, 156. : 
Indicative Mood— —— for Imperative,? 159. cas a Ld 
— states facts or asks | —— denoting surprise, 160. N 
questions, 132. — personal and _ im- ? 
—— in the Indirect State- personal passive con-/| Negatives, see Part III, 
ment, 181, etc. struction, 159. Ch. ii., Table of Contents. 


1 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 167. 

2 On the Infinitive as an Imperative see Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 162. The 
whole of the chapter (see especially the Infin. as Subject, 157, Accus. with Infin., 158, 
Origin and History of Infinitive, 163), is worth careful perusal. 

3 For the Middle and its uses, see Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p.7. The Passive 
has grown out of the Middle, in fact was originally one of the uses of the Middle. 
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N a Plural, with Verb 
angeles 15. 
—— Ploaral, with Verb Plu- 
ral, 15. 

—— Singular Predicate, 
with Plural Subject, 15. 
——~ Pronoun, (Adj. or Adv.) 

with Gen. (like Lat. paul- 
lum sapientiae), 85. 
Nominative Case, 65. 
— with Infinitive, 13, 158, 


179- | ss 
—— with Participle, 187. 


O 
Object, Direct and Remote, 


5. 

— Sentence, 252, foot- 
note. 

Optative Mood— 

—— Introductory Note, 132. 

—— in Independent Sen- 
tences, 135, etc. 

A. Denoting a Wish 

(an Exhortation, 
Command, or Pro- 
hibition). 

B. Deliberative Ques- 

tions. 

— in the Indirect State- 
ment, 18x. 

— in the Indirect Ques- 
tion, 188. 

—in Deliberative 
direct Questions, 190. 

— in the Indirect Peti- 
tion (Fut. Opt.), 19%, 262. 

— in Conditional Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. ii. 

(a.) In Future Condi- 
tions. 

(4.) In General or Fre- 
quentative Past Con- 
ditions. 

—— in Temporal Sentences, 
denoting Indefinite Time 
(which 1s of three kinds), 
see Part II. ch. ili. « 

—— in Concessive Sen- 
tences with ei xai, xai ¢i, 


In- 


250. 

—— in Final Sentences, 
252, etc. 

—— in Relative Final Sen- 
tences, 259. 

erety érws Modal (Fut. 

t.), 259. 

—— with Causal Sentences 
in Virtual Oratio Obliqua, 
277°. , 

—— with expressions of a 
Wish, 280. 

—— used in Primary Se- 
quence, 256. 


Optative Mood— 

—— the Optative with ay, 
found in other Sentences, 
is always an Apodosis 
used subordinately. 

— Optative in Oratio 
Obliqea introduced with- 
out a Principal Verb, 399. 

— Assimilation and Non- 
Assimilation of Optatives, 
402-3. 

— Oratio Recta and 
Obliqua, 10. Virtual Ob- 
liqua, 1%, 240, 243, 277; 
etc. 

—— see Chapter on Oratio 
Obliqua. 

—— Oratio Obligua, see 
Part III., ch. iit. (Table 
of Contents). 


P. 


Participle, see Table of 
Contents, 162-177. 

—— Fut. Part. with Article, 
163. 

—— Neuter or Substan- 
tive, 164. 

— with Verbs of Percep- 
tion, Emotion, etc., 170, 
etc. 

— in Indirect Statement, 
187, etc. 

— Conditional Protasis, 


224. 

—— Conditional Apodosis, 
227. 

—— Temporal, 247-8. 

— Concessive, 249. 

— Final, 258. 

—— Causal, 278. 

Passive Voice, 130-1. 

— Voice, in Greek and 
Latin, 130. 

Perception, Verbs of, with 
stihl te 186. 

— Verbs with 6rt, or ws, 

187. 


—— Verbs with Acc. and | 


Gen., 88. 


—— Verbs with Preposi- | 


tion, 


— Verbs with Adjectives | 
and Adverbs denoting , 


Perception in Gen., 100. 


—— Verbs with p, and ; 


Infin., 353. 
— Verbs with my, and 
Particip., 354. See 364. 


Predicate, 1, 13, contrasted 
with Attributive, and Ap- 
position, 5s. piv a naga 
tary, 2, 22; Oblique or 
Dependent, 43-5. 

—— agreement of, with 
several Subjects, 16-18. 

—— with Article, 37. 

Prepositions, see Table of 
Contents, Part III., 286, 
etc. 

Quasi Prepositions, 
288, 301-2, 5906. 

Present Tense, uses of, 142. 

Principal and Subordinate, 
see Sentence. 

Promising, see Hoping. 

Pronouns, see Table of Con- 





tents, Part I. ch. iii, 
47-63. 

— Personal, for Reflex- 
ive, 48. 


-— Possessive, for a Geni- 
tive Subjective, or Objec- 


tive, 49. 7 2 
—— in Gen., agreeing with 
a Personal Pronoun im- 


plied in the Possessive, 


49- 
— Reflexive, for Recipro- 

cal, so. 
—— as antecedent to the 
Relative, 52, . 4, 55, #. I. 
Protasis an osis, 
, meanings of, 195, footnote. 


Q. 
Questions, Indirect, 188. 
—— Indirect, Deliberative, 
190-1. 
— Deliberative, in Subj. 
and Opt., 134-6. 


R. 


Recta and Obliqua, 10. 
Relative Sentences,9,284-5.1 
Restrictive, see Limitative. 


S. 


Schema Pindaricum, 16. 

Sentence, parts of, 1. 

—— Simple and Compound, 
5. 

— Principal and Sub- 
ordinate, 6. 

— Co-ordinate, 7. 

—— Subordinate classified, 
7-10. 


Perfect Tense, uses of, 144. | Sequence of Moods, 138. 
Person, 2d pers. sing., used ! Singular for Plural, 18. 


impersonally, 22. 
Petition Indirect, rg9r-2. 
Plural for Singular, 21-2. 


Statement, Indirect, see 
Table of Contents, 178, 


187. 


1 On Relative Sentences, see Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 
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Subdirect and Suboblique, denoting Indefinite Time | Substantive used as Adjec- 
tr, 389 (and Orat. Obl., which ts of three kinds), tive or Attributive, 23. 


passim). see Part II. ch. iii.). Superlative and Compara- 
Subjunctive 1— Subjunctive, in Concessive tive, 120-123. 
—— Introductory Note, 132. Sentences with éay «ai, | Swearing and Witnessing, 
—in Independent Sen- Kai édy, 250. Verbs of, take xy, 353, 
tences, 134, 135. — in Final Sentences of #. 4, (see 352). 
A. In Exhortations. Pri Sequence (see 
B. In Prohibitions. Part Il. ch. v.) ~ 2 
C. In Deliberative —in Modal Sentences T al S 
Questions. with ows, etc., as a rarer Teble f ee oe bd 
D. Denoting a future and variant construction, able of Contents, Fart 
possibility (a very! 260. oe he Ge 
rare Attic construc- —— with Verbs of Fearing, sped He) tories sated 
tion). | etc., 263, ete. tents, Part I. ch. vii, 
—— in Deliberative Indirect | —— alternating with Opta- os M 
Questions, 190. tive, 182-184 (see Com-| Lime in the Moods, 139. 


Tmesis, 288. 
Transitive Verbs become 
Intransitive, 124. 


—— in Indefinite Sentences | pound Sentence and 
with ay, 194. |  Oratio Obliqua Sassrm, 
—-in Conditional Ques- and 254, #. 1). 
tions (see Part II. ch. V 
ii Substituted, by the . . 
Graphic or Vivid Construc- | Vocative, 80. 
| 


ii. ). 
(a.) In Future Condi- c 
tion, for the Optative in | Voices, see Table of Con- 


tions. 


(4.) In General or Fre- | Historic Sequence where- tents, 124-131. 
quentative Present | ever the Recta or the Pri- 
Conditions. mary Sequence took a Sub- Ww. 
—— in Temporal Sentences | junctive, see Graphic. Wish, expressions of. 280-3. 


1 On the Subjunctive and Optative see Monro’s Homeric Grammar (Subjunctive 
in er aa Clauses, 196; in Subordinate Clauses, 201; Optative in Simple Sentences, 
21§ ; in Subordinate, 219; History of Subjunctive and Optative, 229, etc.). 
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A aipw, with Gen. of Charge, | oaAAos, meaning tn general, 
geet ee 95: ee ee 
A privative, Adjectives | aioxvvoua:, with Acc., 75. | aAAos Saos, GAAos etrts, 6o. 
compounded with, take | — with Dat., 112. adAdtpios, Dat. or Gen., 
a Gen., ¢.g. apynpwyv, | — with Infin., 155, 172. 79, IXQ. | 
avyKoos, 98, 103- — with py, 264. “Awa, quasi-Prep., 306. 


ayadév (eb, xaxdv, etc.), | aic@dvopa, with Gen., 86. | aua, with Dat., 119. 
A€yw, Spa, etc., with | — with Particip., 169, 175, duaprdve, with Gen., 86. 
double Acc., 72 (for Pas- 186. apecBonat, with Gen., 93. 
sive forms, see 73, #. 2). airvaot, with Gen. of | aueAd, with Gen., 87. 

aydA\Aouat, with Dat., 112. Charge, 95. apzvve, with Dat., 116. 





ayauat, with Gen., 94. axoAovds, with Gén. or | azvvouat, with Acc., 76. 
ayavaxt@, with Dat., 117. Dat., 119. | @uvvw and apvvopat, 129. 
dyew xetpds, 87. axoAov0@, with Dat., 118. aupi, Prep., 317-319. 

ayvés, with Gen., 103. axovw, axpompat, with may (aiken ‘with double 
adeAdéds, with Gen. or Dat., Gen., 86. CC., 72. 

119. dAts, with Gen., 82. apdicfnre, with Gen. and 
adixw, with double Acc., | aAioxoua:, with Gen. of Dat., 117, 118. 

72. charge, 95. — with 27, wh ov, 365. 
"A@nvav méAts, 81. GAAOs, adAowos, with Gen., | “Av, see Part II., ch. ii, 
aOvuue, with Dat., rr2. 103. Table of Contents, 193- 
aisoduar, with Acc., 75. aAAos, meaning besides, 62. 231. 
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“Av, with Imperf. and Aor. 

ree denoting a re- 
ted act, 151. 

7 Aor. Infin., after 
Verbs of hoping, etc., 
181. 

— with Infin., in Indirect 
Statement, 18x. 

— with Optat, in Indirect 
Statement, 185. 

— with Particip., in In- 
direct Statement, 187. 
—with Aor. Indic., not 
denoting an unfulfilled 

condition, 216. 

— omitted with the Subj. 

in Subordinate Sentences, 


245. 
— retained with the Optat. 
in Subordinate Sentences, 


246. 
—with Final Sentences, 


255. 

— with omrws Modal, 261, 
wt. 4. 

— with dare Consecutive, 
272, #. 2. 

"Avda, Prep., 291, 292. 

avayxacw, with double Acc., 


73. 
a&vayxaios, construction of, 
__159- 
Gvay.tpvioKe Tid Te and 

TLWA TLVOS, 73, H. 3. 

» 30%. : 
asjp=ts, with Gen., 83. 
avréxw, with Dat., 118. 
re Xone, with Gen., 86. 

vri, Prep., 294. 
ayriAdyw py and ph ov, 


365. 
éyrerou, with double Acc., 


72. 
ayriorpodos, with Gen. or 
Dat., x29. 
aire, with Particip., 172. 
i£cos, construction of, 159. 
n£ta, with Gen., 93, 103. 
amrayopein (asretrov) 477, 27 
ov, 365. 
. -ona:, with 


7- 
aréxw, with Gen., 99. 
améxopat me fH OV, 363. 
amorw, with Dat., 116. 
—(amoriay mapéxe) py}, 
, i 08, 2649 365. 

Ard, Prep., 295-297. 

dwoééxouat TavTa Tivos, 88. 

dwodéiépacxw, with Acc., 75. 

drodsisoua, with Gen., 93. 

dwoxduyve, with Particip., 
172. 


aroAvopat ui, 49 OV, 365. 
dropia, with Gen., 82. 


droxpurropat 1y, yy ov ; 
6 , ; | ynporpode, with Acc., 76. 


305- 
arodAate ri TLvOS, 85, 86. 


adrogrep®, with double 
Acc., 72. 

dmoorpégus Us, nH ob, 365. 

amotpénw, with Gen., 100. 

anorvyxavw, with Gen., 
86 


aropevyw, with Gen. (of 
charge), 95. 

arrouat, with Gen., 86. 

apyyw, (poet.), with Dat., 
116 


apx®, apxet, construction, 

? 173- ta x > 

apvoupat uy and py ov, 365. 

apt, with Present, 143. 

apxw, dpxyoxe:, with Gen., 
86, 88, 98. 

— with Infin. and Particip., 
171. 

are, Causal. 

avroxparwp, with Gen., 103. 

avrés, various uses of, 53- 


55: 

—with Dat. of Circum- 
stance, 114. 

— strengthens Reflexives, 


49 . 

— subject to Infinitive, 179. 

avro-dixatoovvn, etc. (Plat- 
onic idioms), 26, 55. 

avrds and 6 avrds, 42, 53-4. 

6 avrés, constructions of, 
110. 

apapodmat twa re, and 
TLV TLVOS, 72, 73, MB. 3. 

adinut, with . (of 
charge), 95. 

adiornpt, with Gen., 99. 

GxOonat, with Dat., 112, 


Gxpetos, axpyoros, with 
at., 119. 

"Axpt, be ella 302. 

— temporal onjunction 


(see néxpt). 
B 


Baive rosa, 77. - 
Bapéws ¢pw, with Dat. 117. 
BaciAevw, with Gen., 98. 
Bidgopnas, with Acc., 78. 
BAarrw, with double Acc., 


2. 
Braoreiv, with Gen., 80. 
| BAérw vary, etc., 78. 
BonOe, with Dat., 116. 
BovAevw Srws, with Fut. 
Indic., etc., 261-2. 


| ot 
' yedeo, with Acc., 76. 


yevw, with Gen., 84, 86. 


ypadoua, with Gen. of 
charge, 95. 
— with double Acc., 73. 


yuuvés, with Gen., 82, 98, | 


103. 
A 


Saxp¥w, with Acc., 76. 
éé50.na, with Infin., 155. 
i a wup, “Apny, etc., 


78. 

64, SyHwore, Sytorovy, as 
Suffixes, 58 

é7Aos, SnAw@, constructions, 
172,374. 

Set, constructions, 117. 

Set Stws, 261, #. 8. 

Se¥repos, Sevrepatos, with 
Gen., 97. 

Ard, Prep., 307-310. 

étaBaAAw, with double Acc., 


72. 

StadAdoow Tivd TivL, TOS. 

dcadéyouar, with Dat., 109, 
118. 


Svavéuw, with Acc. and 
Dat., 105. 

dtamAdw, with Acc., 75. 

Stahépw, with Gen., 97. 

Scahépouar, with Dat., 98, 


tog. 

Scaepdvrws Exw, with Gen., 
97) 103, 

Scapopos, with Gen., 97, 


with Dat. or Gen., 109, 
119. 

Siddoxw, with double Acc., 
2 


72. 
dv€xw, with Gen., 99. 
8ixacos, construction of, 


159. : 
SuAacros, etc., with Gen., 


97. 

Sup, with Gen., 87. 

duoxw, with Gen. of charge 
(6 d:ddnwv), 95. 

Soxet, Sox, construction of, 
117, 159. 

dvoty Odrepoy, etc., 26. 

dvaépws, with Gen., 103. 

svavous, with Dat., 1109. 


E 


€dy, see Conditional and 
Concessive Sentences. 

— never Interrogative, 191, 
footnote, 207. 

éavrov, for rst and ad pers., 


50. 
— Reciprocal, 50. 
éyyvs, with Gen and Dat., 
119. 
syyeiat, with py and 
nfin., 353. 
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tye (ov) for avrés, as Sub- 
ject of Infin., 180. 

éyxads, with Dat., 117. 
xparys, with Gen., 103. 

Ho without ay, 144, 218. 
See Conditional and 

Concessive Sentences. 

— Interrogative. See In- 
direct Question. 

— Interrogative, with Subj., 

I. 

—Tnterrogative, with Verbs 
of Fearing, 2 
—for or with “Verbs of 
Emotion, 186. 

— with Subj., 245. 

et (édy) nat, nai ei (édy), 


ai. 


ei, ae yap, ee, with Wishes, 
280-283. 

ei dé ay, 208. 

et i (édv)=si forte, 208. 

et edy, in Virtual Obliqua, 


405. 

ei OV, 347, 358, 359- 

eimep (eavrép), quasi con- 
cessive, 250. 

eixds Fv (without av), see 
edeu. 

eixw, ann Gen., 99, Gen. or 
Dat. : 

cil, with Gen., go. 

cipye, with Gen., 99. 
— y, HH Ov, 365. 

Eis, rep. 292, 

fe hana AiSov, etc., 


lg ain with Superlative, 
_ 123 

etoecuc, with Acc., 75. 

"Ex, ’E€, Prep., 297. 

ikon, 301. 

éxddpackw, with Acc., 75. 

éxBaivw, with Gen., roo. 

éxeivos, uses of, 52. 


exmAjscoua, etc., with 
CC., 75- . ; 
éAarTo, goat with 
Gen., 


neleae " édevOe pen, with 
Gen., 98, 99, 103. 
€AAumjs, W wit Gen., 113. 
éAxos ovragat, etc., 69.1 
€upovos(eupevw), with Dat., 


ZuarKews, with Gen., 82. 

eae _Lareivosh with 
Gen., 

PET) (Gurodav elva:), 
Dat. 116. 

— MH, BH ov, 365. 

Eupurtos, with Dat., 119. 

‘Ev, Prep., 302. 

ev, when used with Dat. of 
Time, 115. 


évdvrcos, with Gen. or Dat., 


103. 
evdvw (dxdvu), with double 
Acc. 1 72 
ivexa, evexev, 30%. 
évvow 1}, BN ov, 264. 
evrpéropar, with Gen., 87. 
evtvyxave, with Dat., 109, 
118. 
éf drov rpdrrov, 261. 
efiormus, with Acc., 
with Gen., 100. 
€oixa, with Dat. » 117, con- 
structions of, 15 
€mo.v@, with Ageble Acc., 


75) 


72- 
erraipopat, with Dat., 112. 
eméfeuut, with Gen. 
charge, 95. 
érdpxouat, with Dat., 118. 
eae with Gen., go, 


of 


emnpedtu, with Dat., 117. 

*Eni, Prep. , 318-327. 

— Verbs compounded with, 
take a Dat., 118. 

ervdéns, with Gen., 103. 

éemdeixvupt, with Partic., 
187 (see 174 A.). 

éridofos, constructions of, 


159. 

érixovpos, with Gen., 103. 

emixoupa, with Dat. 116. 

emmedrs, emcAjopwy, with 

N., 103. 

émiseAovpa, with 
Modal, 260-1. 

— with Infin., 261, #. 6. 

éwiorapat, with Partic., 175. 

— with Partic., and ‘with 
Infin. 

— with uy and Infin., 353. 

érirBepat, with Dat., 117. 

emurmdecos, with Dat. » 119; 
constructions of, 159. 

émitvyxéve, with Dat., 87. 

émouat, with Dat., 109, See 
also 118. 

€py os, with Gen., 82, 103. 

€pit w, with Dat., 117. 

€pw, with Gen., 87. 

— with ou] and Infin. *» 353- 

épwrw (ypdunv), with double 

CC.) 72. 

évbiw, with Gen., 84. 

€orey Ot, cig ot, évcot, 6o. 

ETEpos, with Gen., 7, 103. 

evdaimovicw, with Gen., 94. 

evAaBovpar, with Acc., 76. 

— with Infin., 155. 

— with 6 Orws, "260, with 7, 
Bn ov, 264, 365. 

evAoy@, with double Acc. ; 


OTS, 


72 
evvous, with Dat., x19. 


sgette, with Dat., 119. 
@ (# Te), Limitative, 274. 


aeAs bed with Gen., 86, 
87. 

ax Opds, with Dat., 119. 

€xonat, with Gen., 86; 


Meanings of, go. 
éxpnv (xpnv), ‘without ay, 
144, 218. 
é€xw, with Gen., 99- 
— as a Copulative Verb, 43. 
— wh, 4H OV, 365. 
éxwyv, in colloquialisms, 165. 


Z 


GnAw, with Acc., 76; with 
Gen., 94. 


H 


76, Ww with Present, 143. 

7 Tes 7, ovdeis, 62. 

7 Kad, % ws (dere), with 
mparative, 121. 

dopa, with Dat., 112. 

Nee (6) Tov xpdvov, etc., 


suae (Upm@v) avrer, Parti- 
tively, 51. 

nTT@wat, with Gen., 97-98; 
with Dat., rrz. 


e 


Sapp@, with Acc., 75. 
Gaupdce, with Gen. “2 94- 
Oavpacros ¢ Ogos, etc., 59. 
Ovyyavw, with Gen., 86. 


T 
get with Gen. or Dat., 79, 


TI9. 
Lepds, with Gen., 79. 
—- Constructions of, 


ta, "Final Conjunction, 253. 

iva. ay, not Final, 255. 

Lodotpos, with Gen., 84. 

iadpporos, with Gen. 
Dat., 119. 

ios, Constructions of, rr0, 


or 


Re ee 
tow, with Acc. and Dat., 
117. 


K 


xafapés, with Gen., 82, 98, 
103. 

Kat, xaitep, Kos TavrTa, see 
Concessive Sentences, 
242. 

xai, joining two Adjectives, 
24. 


1 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 93. 
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Kay, KAY Et, 200. 

xaxovpyos, with Gen., 103. 

xadds xaya8ds, 24. 

cadw, with double Acc., 71. 

Kara, Prep., 310-313. 

xara Touro elvat, 157. 

Karoxpive, KaTayvyyorKw, 
etc., with Gen., 95. 

xararoAeuw, with Acc., 76. 

xarappovw, with Gen., 87. 

xetpec@a, with Dat., 107. 

xeAevw, with Acc. and Dat. 
also with Acc. and Inf., 
116. 

xevdés, with Gen., 82. 

kepdAaov (denigue, 
sSummam), 26. 

nivduves €or 1H, WN OV, 264. 

Ktxavw, with Acc., 

KAV¥w TaUTA cov, 88. 

xow.wds, with Gen. or Dat., 


79, 119. Boe, to 

ads” Adjectives ending in, 
with Gen., 113. 

xowwrw, with Gen. 
Dat. 84. 

xporw, with Acc. and Gen., 
87, 97, 98. 

xpvmrw, with double Acc., 
72. 

K¥ptos, with Gen., 103. 

kup. with Gen., 86, 87; 
with Particip. (poet.), 


ad 


and 


173- 
xwAvw, with double Acc., 
72. x > 
— BH, BH OV, 355. 


A 


Aayxavw, with Gen., with 
Acc., 85 ”. 1; with Acc. 
and Dat, 116. 

AauBdvw, with Gen. and 
Acc., 87. 

AapBdvope, with Gen., 86. 

Aav@dvouae (and Compds. ), 
with Gen., 86. 

AavOavw, with Acc., 76. 

AavOdvw, Aawy construc- 
tions, 173, 174- 

Aarpevw, with Dat., 116. 

Ae(rouat, with Gen., 98. 

Ayye, with Gen.. 99- 

Aodopw, with Acc., 73, #. 3. 

Aovsopovpm, with Dat. 73, 
#%. 3, and 117. 

AvotreAet, with Dat., 117. 


M 
sd, and similar words, with 
Acc., 77. 
poxapicw, with Gen. (and 


i Oc. 9 94- . 
madAov 7, with Compar. 
and Positive, r2r. 


maxouat, with Dat., 109, 
117. 

pacovectw, with Gen., 98. 

MEAG Ot TOVTOV, 87. 

méAer, merapéAec, Construc- 
tions of, 89, 117. 

méeAec pot, peAero, with 
omws Modal, 260, 261. 

wéAAw, forming Periphras- 
tic Future, 140. 

— Tas (ri) ov MEAAw 5 150. 

— BH, BH Ov, 365. 

Méudowo, with Acc. and 
Dat., 73, #. 3, and 117. 

— also Acc., also Gen., 


117. 
lores: with Gen., 103. 
seords, with Gen., 82. 
Mera, Prep., 316-317. 
peradidwur, with Gen. and 
Dat., 84, 105. 
peraAauBavw, with Gen., 


84. 
peratv, with Particip., 165. 
peramovovpat, with Gen., 


4: 

pérecut, with Acc., 75. 

merépxopuat, with Acc., 75. 

Méreott, with Gen. and 
Dat., 84, 117. 

peréxw, with Gen., 84: with 
Acc., 85, #. 1. 

érox0s (apuéroxos), with 
Gen., 84. : 

expt, Conjunction, 
quasi-Prep., 302. 

My, see Chapter on Nega- 
tives. ; 

Hy wy for wy ov, 264. 

wy for ows ny, M » 261. 

#y, omitted after Verbs of 
denying, and my for uy 
ov, 369. 

pndé pnodwep, Concessive, 


238 ; 


249-, 7 .7 

pnd” et, pnd” dav, Conces- 
Sive, 250. 

ynviw, with Dat. and Acc., 
116. 

LNXavwpar Sirws, etc., 260, 
261. 

puxpov, 83. 

pepvyoKouac, with Gen., 86. 

Meow, with Acc., 117. 

MVjpwv (apvjpov), 

en., 103. 


N 


vai ua (vj), with Acc., 77. 

véuw, with double Acc., 71. 

vicwpot, with Gen., 97; 
Dat., 111. 

vouicw, with Dat., 121. 


=f 
Evyinut, with Gen., 86. 


with 


O 
© BovAdmevos (0 Tux), 31, 
8 


tr) (ore )) A€yw, 60. 

d5¢, 6di, uses of, 51, 53. 

o¢w, with Gen., 86. 

oOovvexa, for or: in state- 
ments, 185; Causal, 277. 

otSa (évvorda), with Partic. 

‘ with Infin., 175. 

oixecos, with Gen., 79. 

oixretpw, with Acc. and 
Gen., 94. 

oimot, with Gen., 94. 

oloy, with Superlative, 123. 

olos, in Attraction, 60. 

olds re, 60. 

olfos, Consecutive, 
Causal, 278. 

olg@’ 6 Spagoy ; 137. 

olxopat, with Partic., 174. 

oAsyou, OAtyov Sei, 82; oAé- 
you Sei, 157. 

dAtywpe, with Gen., 87. 

outAm@, with Dat., 109, 118. 

Omvupt, with uy and Infia., 


275 > 


353. 

Omotos (avduotos), 1109. 

— Constructions of, rro. 

opoww, with Acc. and Dat., 
117. 

dpmodAoy@, with Dat., rr7, 
119; with Partic., 187. 

dudoe xwpw, with Dat., 117. 

opov, with Dat., 11g. 

opwvupos, with Dat., 119. 

dpws, see Concessive Sen- 
tences, 249. 

dvouasw, with double Acc., 
JI. 

omy for ows, with Fut., 
261. 

ordre, Causal, 277. 

omws, Final, 253; Modal 
with Fut., 259, etc. ; in 
Indirect Petition, 262; 
for dre in Statements, 
185; Temporal, 235 ; 
étrws av, with Opt. not 
final, 255. 

dpytGomat, with Dat. and 
Gen., 94, 117. 

dpéyouat, with Gen., 86. 

oppavds, with Gen., 98. 

Opw wy, 1H Ov, 264; orws, 
260, 261. 

és, Personal, 29; Relative, 
57; Interrogative, 56; 
Conditional, 225, 226; 
Consecutive, 274; Causal, 


278. 
os ye Causal, 278. 
doos, see olos. 

Scop ye p’ eiddvat, 157. 
Os mép, 57. 


bores, Relative, 57; In- 
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terrogative, 56; Condi- 
tional, 225, 226; Con- 
secutive, 274; Causal, 


278. ; 
bodpaivoua, with Gen., 86. 
ére, Temporal, 234; Causal, 

277, %.3- 

Src (and wes), in Statements, 
178, etc. ; difference be- 
tween, 184. 

Causal, 276; with Verbs of 
Fearing, 265. | 

Src, with Superlative, 123. 

ot@ tpdrw for Srws, 261. 

Od, ov«, ovyi, see Part IIT. 
ch. ii. (Table of Con- 
tents), 345, etc. 

ov wa, with Acc., 79. 

ov my, with Fut. Opt. and 


nfin., 375- 
ovs a G2), Concessive, 
250. 
ovde (rep), Concessive, 249. 
ob, ot, ¢, Reflexives, 50. 
ovédeis dsTis Ov, 59. 
ov« old’ ay ei, 203. 
ovy, as a Suffix, 58. 
ovvexa for Ste, 185. 
obros, ovroci, Relatives, 


57- 
odt0s, heus tu ! 66. 
ovTw, in Wishes (sic—x?), 
282. 
Sopa (Epic and Lyric), 
» 253. 
dyt00%s, with Gen., 103. 


II 


waAo, with Present, 143. 

nav=guidlsbet, 63. 

wavrTa. cee aan 

Hapa, Prep. 318-332. 

— Verbs compounded with, 
take Dat., 118. 

wapaBadXw, Constructions 
of, 118. 

waparAnoos, with Dat., 
x19; Constructions of, 
110. | 

wapacKevacrixés, withGen., 
103. 

wapacKkevasw Sirws, etc., 
260, 26r. 

wapatadcoopat, with Dat., 
118. 

wapaxwp, with Gen., 99. 

wavw (Acc.), and Gen., 99 ; 
mavopat, Gen., 99; rave 
and savopat, with Par- 
ticip., 163, 170. 

wévns, with Gen., 82, 103. 

wetOouct, with Dat., 116. 

weOov and mOov (0c), 116. 

sep, as a Suffix, 57. 

Meet Prep., 332-335. 

— Verbs compounded with, 


take a Dat. of reference, 


118. 

meptBaAAonat, with double 
Acc., 72; Constructions 
of, 118. 

weptytyvouat, with Gen., 
7° 

were, with Gen., 97. 

weptdpxowat, with Acc., 


5. 

ea cahie, with Acc., 75. 

wipwAnut, with Gen., 82; 
Dat. , 82. 

rivw, with Gen., 84; Acc., 


85. 
meorevw, with Dat., 116. 
miorevw (réretouat), with 
py and Infin., 353. 
miouvos, with Dat., 119. 
mAcoventw, with Gen., 98. 
tA€ws, with Gen., 103. 
wAypns, with Gen., 82. 
awAovoros, with Gen., 82. 
rotovpat, with Geh., 79. 
motos; wé0ev; in Repeti- 
tions, 56. 
srotés and roads (indefinite), 
61. 
WOAE Los, + woAee, with 
Dat., 119, 109. 
woXAH THs xwpas, 85. 
woAAooTés, etc., with Gen., 


97: 

modAod Set (5¢w), 83. 

wOéTepos ; and worepds, 61. 

wov yns ; etc., 85, #. 3. 

mpaxtixds, with Gen., 103. 

mpacow (rpaccopac), with 
double Acc., 72; mpdoow 
Otws, etc. 260, 261. 

mpére:, with Dat., 117. 

IIpé6, Prep., 300. 

mpoOvpovper, with Acc., 
76; ows. etc., 260, 261. 

tpoxadovpar, with Gen. of 
charge, 9s. 

wpéxerwat, with Gen., roo. 

mposdtAys, with Dat., 119. 

mpotiw@, with (Acc.) and 
Gen., 100. 

IIpés, Prep., 336. F 

— Verbs compounded with, 
take a Dat., 118. 

mposayopevw, with double 
Acc., 71. 

mpdsecpe, with Dat., 118. 

mposdpxoua, with Dat., 
TO9- a ta 

Mposnxet wor TOVTOV, 117. 

Tposxpovw, with Dat., 118, 
119. 

mpostvyxavw, with Dat., 
87, 109g, 118. 

mporepatos, with Gen., 97. 

wuv@avouar, with Gen., 86. 

Twdrw, with Gen., 93. 

THs yap ay ; 209. 


was av; in Wishes, 215, 
280, etc. 


= 


onpetov Se, 26. 

o.wmy, with Acc., 76. 

oxorw ei, Interrog., 261 ; 
Smws, etc. 260, 261; my, 
Bn ov, 264, 

orovéagw Sirws, etc., 260, 
261. 

oragid¢w, with Dat., 117. 

oreptoxopar, with Gen., gg. 

orepfavoupar, with Dat., 
117. 

oroxagoua:, with Gen., 86. 

oTpatryw, with Gen., 98. 

Ovyy:yvwocw, with Dat. 
and Gen., 95. 

Cvyyvwopwrv, with Gen., 103. 

ouyKwpe, with uy and In- 

Ne, 353- 

ovxodartw, with Acc., 76. 

ovAAapwBarw, Construction, 
118, 

oupnfovaAedw, with Acc. and 
Dat., 116. 

ovppaxos, with Dat., r19. 

TUppepov, aUudopos (aovp- 
dopos), with Dat., 119. 

ovsporw, with Dat., 117. 

Zvy, Prep., 305. 

— with Dat. of Circum- 
stance, 114. 

ovv Gew eirecy, 157. 

2vveo.s, see Construction 
kata ovveow (English 
Index). 

— Verbs compounded with, 
take a Dat., 118. 

ovvgdw (d:¢du), with Dat., 
117. 

guvadAacow, with Acc. and 
Dat., 117. 

ovveruc, with Dat., 118. 

Guvedovre (cuvTépvovTe) €- 
Wetv, 107. 

ovvoida, Construction, 118, 


175. 
opaddAona, with Gen., 86. 
oxedov eimeiy, 157. 
oxnua xa’ GAov cai pepy, 
24. 


T 


7a wpwra elvyas, 15. 

raée, ra8e wavra, 52. 

tagow, with Gen., 93. 

texuyprov bd, 26. 

Tépvw, with double Acc., 7x. 

THs auTns Huepas and rH 
QUT? Nwepg, 92. 

ti pabov ey wabwy; (ri 
éxwv, Ti BovAdpuevos), 164. 

tiusos, with Gen., 103. 
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Tyo, TYsspar, with Gen., 


93- 
Tumpovupar, with Acc., 76; 
Ste 129. 
Tiwpe, with Dat., 116. 
Tts, idiamatic uses "of, 26. 
To 7H (uy ov), TOU or TOU 
BH (un ov), with Infin., 
after Verbs of denying, 
etc., 366, 367, 368. 
moLov, 7d Tl; 56; To 
roby, TO ToGéy, 63. 
tovovtos, followed by ov, 


62. 
roleve, with Gen., 87. 
tov, with Infin. Final, 945 
see 366. 
tov Aowtwov and Td Aacrér, 
92. 
dvw, with Gen., 86; 
with Particip., 173. 
Tour’ éxeivo, 52. 
Tpapjvac, with Gen., 80. 
tpiBeor, with Gen., 103. 
jo, Tupavve, with 


2 99. 
ruprds, with Gen. -» 103. 


Y 


UBpitw, with double Acc., 
72. 

vroxovw, with Gen. and 
with Dat., 116. 

trdpxw, with Particip., 171. 

Umextparédaba. yj, pH OV,7 


365. 
"Yxép, Prep., 31 
brepadyio, wit Gen 100. 
breppddrw, with Acc. oi 95 
brepéxe, with Gen., 97. 
Darephuns 6 Ogos, etc., 59. 
vrevOuvos, with Gen. and 
Dat., 103. 
taper, with Dat., 116. 
ais voupar, with Dat. and 
Acc., 116. 
"Yx6, Prep., 341. 


vmroBdAAw, with Dat., 116. 
vrrodvopat, with Acc., 75- 
vrorrevw BH, Ly ov, 264. 
vmoreAys, with Gen., 103. 
vroriGear, with Dat., 116. 
vropevyw, with Acc., 75. 


eitoue sverenigns with 
Gen., 

re erpatee with 
Gen., 97. 


diorapat, with Acc., 75. 


® 


davepés, havepdyv, paivopat, 
Constructions, 173, 174. 

petSouar (herdwrdds WAY with 
Gen., 99, 103. 

pev, with Gen., 94. 

devyw Sixny, 81; with Gen. 
° pies 953 © devywy, 


- 171. 

Pi vbec with Gen., 94; with 
Dat. Sy EEF: 

PtaArxas Staxetuat, etc., with 
Dat. 

diAddwpos, with Gen., 103. 

pidouabyjs, with Gen., 113. 

doBotpa, with Acc., 76: 

with Infin., 1553, with “y, 

#H ov and variant con- 
structions, 266, etc. 

dpicow, with Acc., 75. 
dpovrige Omws, | etc., 260, 
261 5 MY, MH Ov, 264. 

dvAdoow, -onae O7rws, etC., 
260, 261; “iH, wh ov, 264, 

365¢ 
gvadovouat, with Acc. 76; 
4, MN Ov, 365. 
PF side with Gen., 8: 


x 
xaipw, with Particip., 170. 


Os) 
co] 


Xareraivw, xarerws hépw, 
with Dat., rr2-117. 

xXapiSowat, with Dat., 116. 

xapiy, quasi- -Prep., 302. 

Xopevw Gedv, 72. 

xe% (xenv, éxpnv), with mr} 
and ov, 353. 

XPiY, see éxpyvy. 

Xpyomos, Xpnords (axpne- 
tos), with Dat., 119. 

Xp@par, with Dat., rzz. 

xwpigw, with Gen., gg. 

Xwpis, quasi-Prep. 301. 


v 


WevSoua, with Gen., 86 
with double Acc., 72. 
YAds with Gen., 98, 103 
yrAo, with Gen. “3 99- 


0 


wynrés, with Gen., 103 ; 
evoipar, with Gen., 93: 
with dmws, etc., 260, 261. 


wpaios, with Gen., 3) 103. 
ws, Modal, 253; or ows 
senges 261, m. 35 Final, 
; with F inal articip. . 
; fox asre, _Consecu- 
ve: 275; @s dv, Final, 
255; in Wishes, 280, etc. ; 


Comparative (also, esmrep) 
with Particip., 165, 167. 

@s, with Superlative, 123. 
ws (sirep) ov and fu, 357. 

ws ros eireiy, and similar 
phrases, 157. 

as mrep Gy et, 2 

@ste, Consecutive, 269-273 ; 
Limitative, 274. 

WSTE 1%}, with Infin. after 
Verbs of denying, etc., 


366. 
a@perov, without dy, see 
ee; in Wishes, 281-283. 
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AESCHINES. Choephorae. é | = - “2 
: 142, . . . 7 ’ . . : 

111. In Clestphonteme. Pa . : : 74| 43%; : : - 204 
86, ‘ : . 39 | 257; : : ; 265; 460, : ; : 272 
177, . : : 373 262, ; . : 43 465, ‘ : S go 
204, . 352 | 290, ‘ ‘ ‘ 251 | 466, 3 : : 239 
333» 49,122 | 392, 136, 529; 210 

521, : ‘ ; 412 | 680, 420 
AESCHYLUS. 705, + + 92 by soos 69 
. I, : E , 237 
Agamemnon. Exumenides. 793, . + 87 
3% + + + a2] 256, 2. .  . azxj 800, . - - 379 
pat 318 3445 299, 1041, - 423 
34° | 19, 

200, 218 | 661, 362 | Prometheus Vinctus. 
225, . 74 10, = . ° 255 
se 305 Persae. 12, 3 . 107 
2, ag! 10, 255 | 152, 257 
423 49 16 | 265, 243 
77,1 100, 82: 248, 5 

13 297 ' 112, 265 285 347 

93% 124, 385 419 318 

to 343 162, 26 481, “ 242 
2067, 244 164, 102 7, 367 
225 422 02= 132, 92 650, - 337 
137) 327-297, 251 786, 

1400, 325° 319, 1zr = 8350, 318 
2438, 49 327, 470 0-865, 134 
343% ar 331, 74 zz 
1487, . 301 I 337. Or go4, 74 
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987, << - 93 17; : : 122, 225 Lyststr. ; 
1047 . . ; 13 19 , ; ‘ 225 | 459, é . ‘ 383 
ax, ‘ 378 | 917, : : ‘ 8 
Septem ad Thebas. 24, : ; at 7 Nub 37 
481, : : F 62 255 ‘ ‘ 244, 250 5 ; wee 205 
513, ‘ ‘ : 206 26, . ‘ , 397 77, a 
5535 - © + $78] Q9, - + 213] 98 204 
ek ‘ - 289 gI, F ‘ . 225 ‘ 53, o4 
I é ; ; 41 92 : : : 225 
Bar, : ‘ note 341 , 29°) : : : 3 
843, 318 vi. De Choreuta. rt se a7? 
Supplices. a : sti 34 5, 417 
3 + + + B00] 206 | 367s at 
594, ° . . 74 ss 490, . . F 262 
505, + - + 386 
ANDOCIDES. ARISTOPHANES. 520, 2 4 a 283 
x Acharnians. 692, : ; ‘ 363 
1. De Mystersts. i 1, : i ; 4u 698, ; ; ‘ 331 
39; . , . 12, . 4% | 700, . 419 
38, « 50, 407 573 4 250 | 792, ; 224 
43; 2445256 | 94, : 78 | 819, . 160 
50, : 41 | 106, . 56 | 876, . 93 
St . os ae . ae 1027, - 150 
7» . . 196, . 1301, : 150 
58, 59, - ae 364, ‘ 58 | 1368, ; ‘ ‘ 41 
; 40. 4 ‘ 123 
63, : 387 | 4x8, ee tae a 
ror, : . 353 P . 225 ae . ia 
} } e 
H. De Reditu. aoe ; io TI51, - : . 255 
10 : : : 41 | 675 120 anae. 
12, ° : ‘ 223 761, 213 23, . ‘ 256 
wi. De Pace. 959 - - 56| 200, .- + - 356 
41, - . 7 362 oe. ) . e te aa e e e 3 
; F ‘ B ‘ ; ; 37 
1oo1, . : 312, 342 | 456, . ; . x 
ANTIPHON. 1048, i ° 52 | 462, ° z : 372 
wi. Zetraéd. B. B. 1055; . 214 | 504, : : . 235 
x, . ; . 63 1078, ; 122 | 522, . 356 
2, . ; . 41, 48 1180, * ‘ 334] 526, q 356 
45:65. °. , é 369 Aves. 636, : nn 
5» . . . 225 545 . . . 137 643, a 8 : 331 
5 + + + 379} 195, + + + 378 : 
é ay bx 830, é , A 214 
Ba, - . . : 4 4 ; < . . 373 866, 219 
» IT,- . : 45 49 oe ae . 44 955; ; ; . 28x 
iv. Tetral. T. a. , Ecclestazusae. ae 145 + + + 363 
105, : : ; ° 
é yoo ae aap . @. SF sot 4 469, oe . 282 
23 3 e e e I 
v. De Caede Herodis. 493 + + + aes 5 Vespae. a 
d : ; 495; ; ‘ 25 283, é A ‘ 
Seen in| 95% > + + + 383| 39% + + + 3 
7) ‘* ' . 122 ggl, * ° ® 385 7745 * 166 


378 | 1179, ° . ° 417 


II . ° 50 999s ° ‘ 

’ ‘ 

13, é . 217, 219 Equttes. 

14, 3 . P 357 | 112, . , 265, 370 " DEMOSTHENES. 
15; a ‘ j 205 | 158, ; i. & 377 Olynthiac \. 

16, : : ‘ 2231 926, “ é ‘ 261 15,25, - : . 31r 


* The references are to the pages of Reiske’s edition, 1770. The numbers in brackets 
are the references as given in the text of this Grammar, in compiling which different 
. editions of Demosthenes have been used. Some of the examples, about eighteen, bor- 
rowed from other books, have not been verified in Reiske. They are omitted in this 
list, but not in the text, as they are evidently authentic, and useful. 
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Olynthiac 1. 381, 5, 143 : 
24, 14 (2, 22], 330 381, 10, . 160 EURIPIDES. 
. 300, 15, - 398 Alcestis. 
Olynthiac 111. 391, 9 [11], 219 18 si 2 
29, 22 [same construction 395, 8 [§ x90], . 206) y50, 3 
as in text], JO 418, ; Re se : 2B 446, oe 
Philippic i. ain . ates 172 
40, 1 (Phil. i. tr}, 239 In Lefplinem. rile si 
42, 4 320 460, 2 [20, 10], 75 741, 3 4 
44; 12 (Phil. i. 44), 224 | 470, 26, .- 380 5, ” 
45, 1 (Phil. i. 18], . 206. | 478, 25 [20, 73], 313 | 795 a 
a {Phe ol, : pis In Midiam. Andsomache. 
51, 27 (Phil. i. ro), go | 527) 3s 321 134) 68 
54, 20[Phil. i. 54], 150 | 528, 16, . 339 | 768; 18, 52 
530, 2x [21, 51], 209 | 220s 416 
De Pace. 582, 25, . ; 206 nes 341 
61, 17 [de Pace iv.] 76 In Androtionem. 797, 32% 
Philippic 1. 596,17, - i ath us 
66, 12 Phil. ii. 66), 255 In Aristocratemt. 1251, 307 
De Chersoneso. 660, 7 (23, 120], 16 Bacchae 
107, 8 (viii. 70), 331 In Timocratem. I, 7% 
piss 734, 2 (24, 107], 278 5» 71 
m iis a mr | 7341 5 (37, 28], 34.| 29 74 
112,7, .« 219 | 763, 15 [24, 203), 76) 79 422 
119, 8 [ , 3r) - 7 ‘ 23 142, 415 
124,19 same construction In Aristogit. 1. 156, 342 
Se as in ax 314 | 773) 1; . 261{ 183, 422 
129, 19 [129, 72 17 250 
130, 14, - ae 265 In panna 270, 350 
Seas 815, 11, - 313 | 277 304 
Philippic iv. | 816, 12, 325 | 33%, 287 
141, 3 [r, 141], 265 B22, 8, 325 | 342, 386 
De Rhod. Libertat. ie sie roe =the 
197, 8, 359 | In Aphobum i. 847, "7 
37,13 [rr], .- 572 | 1039 2 
Pro Megatp 84x, 17, oe 230 1134, 2 
202, 23, . 403 | 842, 9, 282 | 1263, 350 
207, 4 26 88 
ae : Pro Phano in Aphob. an 348 
De Corona. (Aphob, 11. 13535 71 
229, 16 [21, 26], 331 | 849, 24, - 257 | 1368, 323 
236, ro [12], 260 
242, 10 [242], . 224 In Onetor. A. Cyclops. 
243, 17, 115 | 865, 24, . 246 120, . 375 
246, 10, . 41 | 869, 9, 405 131, 137 
268, 28 [18, 124], 135 | 870, 24, . 388 | 595) 262 
269, 19 [18, 127] 23 
274, 28, . 207 In Stephanum. Evectra. 
A *5 [2z, 7) 24 | 1113, 4[45, 38], 164 ty 25 
9 2 ’ 
288, 29, aa In Polyclem. aac, a7 
292, 21, . 304 | 1206, 12 [Meid.], 206 | 1035, 16 
3OI, 1, . 77 Inc 1061, 281 
gor, 27 (18, 220] De OnCNE RT. 6 
30m g7 UB azo) BP] 12662, - + 35g | Be 
De Fals. Legat. In Neaerame: 80 oo 8 
343, x9 [19, 8), 106 | 1360, 20 [vill. 70], 331 a aoa 
372; I, 267 | ihe seals 836, 280 
379) 7» 368 1397, 1, - ° 299 ! 1085, o © 3 
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1111, : : ‘ 218 Orestes. v. Philippus. 
1138, : ; ; 257 | 263, : é - 369 77; ; ‘ ‘ 402 
aps a a 78 ee ef vi. Archidantus. 


1275, : : : 147 | 


107, . : ‘ 360 : 


176, : . : 
825, ; ‘ ‘ 206 


885, ; (Ae 93 | 


1358, . : B 16 | 
Heracleidae. 

37, + + + 306 
130, : : : 24 
179, : : 243, 403 
248, ‘ : ‘ 265 | 
482, ‘ “ - 355 

; : ‘ ; 23 
800, : ; : 23 


971, + + « 304 
Hercules Furens. 


1054, ‘ P , 265 
1435, P ; ‘ 250 


/1ippolytus. 
213, ‘ ‘ ‘ 386 
407, . - : 280 
499, : , ° 386 
499, i ‘ . 372 
606, : : ; 372 
659, : ; . 13 
JOT, . . : 339 
1103, : : , 22 
1410, ; F . 280 
1425, : ; ; 107 
1601, é“ é . 386 
Lon. 
347) . . . 359 
672, : ‘ 403 
1074, . . . 75 


1523, ‘ é ‘ 267 


[phigenia in Aul. 


436, ; ‘ ‘ 171 
489, - + + 244 
7544 + + + 292 
1025, i ‘ ; 55 
1047, + +. 77 
[phigenia tn Taur. 
534) 71 
1203, 137 
1373, ; : 289 
Medea. 

88, . . 347 | 
216, 297 
233, : 93 
334, 82 
627, 315 
753: . 58 

1018, 112 
115], 374 
1271, . 135 


497; ; ; : 101 | 
529; . . . 23 
622, ‘ , 341 
680, A . 249 
936, : . 172 

1098, P 25 

1320, : : 149 

1593; ‘ 211, 228 

Phoenissae. 

92, - - 267, 370 
518, : 5 . 319 
710, ets ‘ 169 
838, ‘ . : 23 

1215, ‘ : : 211 

1216, é é : 228 

1357, + + + 360 

1590; . . . 375 

1621, ‘ 3 ; 212 

1624, . : : 249 


| 
Rhesus. 
| 


415, : : : 25 


vill. De Ceron. Hered. 


Supplices. 
484, ‘ : : 330 
897, . . é 836 
1066, é , 371, 386 
Troades. 
178, . i : 370 
214, F ; ‘ 254 
662, ¢ : ‘ 55 
7355 - + 24 
818, ‘ ‘ : 332 
905, F , : 176 
979, ‘ : . 354 
ISAEUS. 
Wi. De Pyrrhi Hered. 
32, é é F 107 
v. De Dicaeog. Hered. 
26, , ; : 74 | 
vi. De Philoct. Hered. | 
6, : < ‘ 20 
| 
| 


9 + + « 357 
24, «.  - 374 | 
ISOCRATES. 


15, . : : 60 


Iv. Panegyricus. 


Fe | 
1. Ad Demonicum. 

' 
1G ks l 


242, 406 


13, . , : 269 


24, ‘ ‘ : 122 
25 [x20] : ; 206 
26, ; é . 242 
89, 26 


107 [138 a], 7 212 
Vl. Aveopagiticus. 
64[r52D), . «© 315 
vil. De Pace. 
114, é , j 321 
1x. Evagoras. 
74, 2+ 6 + 3289 
x. Helenae Laud 


28, : ‘ , 99 
47> ‘ ; ‘ 368 


X11... Panathenaicus. 
97> ‘. ; ; 20 


XV. Antid. s. ve de Permu- 


tatione. 
33, ; i : 251 
LYSIAS. 
lL 4, . 49 
21, 262 
lv. I, 380 
Vil. 27, 270 
Xll. 44, 261 
48, 250 
735 351 
wa 749 396 
xu. 83, 88 
X1X. 39, : : 97 
49, : 59 
XX1l. 4, 245 
18, 180 
XXV. 27, 30 
XXVIL 16, 2 351 
XXX. 13, r 62 
PLATO. : 
Apology. 


1 7-A, « ; 184 
17 B, 62, 222, 312, 419 


1G ; 320 
17D, 216, 320 
li. 18 A, 95) 159 
iB, . : 74 
Wc. F 37 
18 b, 44, 210 
lll, I9B, . ; 422 
9c, . 280 
. 9D, 210, 414; 419 
Iv. IQ9E, . : 22 
2oA, . ‘ 109 
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20R, . 29, 215, 223 

20 C, ‘ 216 
¥.20E, . 44, 280, 325 
arA, . ; 68 

Vi. 21B, . 187, 412 
2arD, . 225, 249 

a1 E, 419 

Vil. 22 A, 68 


22 B(in text viii. ), 152 


22 C (in text vi.),; 13 

villi, 22D, . 187 

225, . 270 

ix. 234, . 209 

_, 23 8B, 221 

xii. 25 B, 203, 250, 347 
.. 250 ; 422 

xl. 25 C, 419 

25D, . 270 

xiv. 26 D, 360 

26 E, 414 

XV. 27 D, : 214 

Xvi. 38 B ‘(in text xv. y; 

264, 383 

28Cc, . : 236 

xvii. 28 D, 212, 224 

28 E, 234, 259 

29 A, - 413 

29 B, "100, 165, 352 

29 C 205, 21F 

29 p(in text xviii. ), 26 

30 2 : 351 


3° , 205 
30 C oth text xxix. ), 25 


XVill. 30 A, - 251 
30 C, 421 
30 D, 105, 156 
Sr Ay. << 204, 210 
X1X. 31 D, ° 369 
32 A, "251, 278, 421 
XX. 32 A 
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’ 298, 316 
xxl. 32D, . 203 
334, - ; 210 
33B, - - 221 
Xxil. 33C, : 420 
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33E, . ‘ 40 
344A, . ‘ 219 
34D, . ° 422 
Xxlll. 34 C, 250, 316 
34D, . . 203 
_ 354, - P 236 
XXiv. 35B, . 301 
35 ¢; 352 
xxv. 36 A, 350 
Xxvi. 36C, . P 243 
XXvil. 37D, . % 88 
XXVii1. 38 A, . . 205 
38 B, te P 98 
XXIX. 39 A, | 225, 272, 410 


39 C(et xaé, in text 


Kai ei, 251 
XXX1. 39 E, - 237, 369 
40B, . ; 234 
41 E, 377 
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XXX1l. 4O D, . 204 
408, . 209 
oe 4t Ay ; 25 
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Cratylus. 

393 Cy 370 
430 D, 370 
Crito 
ill. 44 D, : 257 

iv. 44E,  . 417 
45 A, . 159 
45 B, . 19I, 270 
_V. 45 D, : ; 129 
ix. 48 C, : 208, 369 
X1. 50 B, 379 
Xl. 50 C, 211, 228 
50 D, 335 
SIA, . 174 
XV. 53 D, ‘ 205 
XVI. 54 B, : 120 
Euthydemus. 
299B, . ‘ ; 228 
jo2c, . 16 
304E, . 257 
307 B, ‘ 380 
Euthyphro. 
12D, ; ‘ . 216 
14C, ‘ 217 
Gorgias. 
457 D, - 274, 347 
457E, . : ‘ 265 
459 D, . 349 
4775 : 26 
479 C, : . 271 
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489, oe go 
495 D, : ; 262 
499, << S 25 
506 B, ‘ 406 
514A, , 48 
516 E, . 309 
Laches. 
180 Cc, . 251 
180 E, , 24 
195 A, ‘ 301 
196, . P 370 
Leges. 
640 D, , P 419 
679 C, ‘ ‘ 21 
BC, . ‘i ‘ 113 
gorD, . : 301 
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726 A, : ‘ 316 
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